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I IKi'EODrCTION. 


This Volume contaiais the record of C’onferenco outlie eJacitloii of the 
Domiciled Commuuity in India, held at Simh in July, 1912, and piv^iiled oier 
by Sir Harcourt Butler, Member for Education in the ExecutiTe Council. Ihe 
Conference was informal. But certain formal resolir ions were passed. Ihcse 
are collected in Part IV of the volume. Certain general expiessions of opinion 
uere also given. These occur in the body of the report of the piooeedingb but 
arc not repeatf^d in Part IV. 


The Appendices consist of papers sent in by members of the Conference and 
others either before or during the sittings of the Conference. Papers sent in 
sufficiently beforehand were circulated to memheis. The appendices have been 
arranged as far as possible in accordance with the order in which subjects were 
discussed. But general notes covering a wide range of subjects have been 
placed first. 


There are also some tables and statistics among the Appendices. Those 
dealing with individual institutions were supplied by Local Governments in 
some haste before the Conference, certain members of which pointed out a few 
inaccuracies of figures, e.g., the Eathors in some Roman Catholic institutions 
have been shown as untrained teachers, because they possess no formal certi- 
ficate or diploma. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION OF THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY, SIMLA. 

IIL~~RECORD OF THE DISCUSSIONS AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

The President’s opening speech. 

” Gentlemen.— On behalf of the Government of India I thank jon heartily 
for yonr presence here this morning. I hear that, others would have been glad 
to attend whom we should have been glad to w-elcome But the conference is 
already large and we have had to limit numbers. I do not propose to address 
you at any length. As Sir Boliert Laidlaw has said — and I am glad to think 
that he is personally represented at this conference — it is a time for action. But 
I should like to make a few observations of a general character. 

“ And*first I should like to thank my friend, Mr. Sharp, of whose services 
I cannot speak too hjghly, for the trouble which he has taken in making 
arrangements for this conference. 

“Then I wish to correct a misapprehension that this conference is the 
sequel of the Protestant Committee’s appeal for funds in the west. It is nothing 
of the kind. The Roman Catholics have no part in that appeal and the 
Homan Catholics represent a very large and worthy portion of the domiciled 
Gommnnity. This conference is the sequel and complement of the conference 
over nhieh I had the honour to preside a4 Allahabad in Pebruary 1911. Indian 
education must be handled as a whole. The British Government in IndiT, 
which might have taken for its motto “ govern them and lift them up for evei”, 
is~equaliy interested in uplifting all classes of the population no matter what 
their race or creed may be. Having held a conference about the education of 
Indian children it was only natural that I should hold a further conference 
about the education of the children of the domiciled community. 

“ I wish, also to correct an impression which from time to time Jinds voice, 
that the Government of India and the Local Governments are indifferent to the 
education of the domiciled community. Nothing is further from the fact. 
Prom the days of Lord Canning, whose minute has been called a Magna Gharta, 
to the present time, the Governments in India have never forgotten their duty 
to that community. I need not recall to you the many enquiries that have 
been held. I will not go back further than Lord Curzon’s administration ; and 
I may say that we all acknowledge how almost every branch of education 
benefited under Lord Curzon’s reforming energy. In the years 1906-07 a 
recurring grant of its. 2,16,000 was made by the Government of India for 
European education, as well as a special grant of Hs. 10,000 a year for 
the training class attached to the Sanawar institute, and a scholarship of 
£200 a year open to boys of the domiciled community and tenable for 
3 years in England. In March 1911 the Government of India gave a 
non-recurring grant of Hs. 6,57,000 for European education and out of the 
50-lakh grant announced by command of His Most Gracious Majesty at Delhi 
3 lakhs were reserved for the same object. Local Governments are at this 
moment considering a proposal to establish a scholarship for girls. There has 
been real progress in the last decade. The expenditure from public funds has 
more than doubled, it is now 20| lakhs out of a total expenditure of 62 1 lakhs. 
Of late I have sometimes called to mind an Afghan proverb, ** The dogs hark 
but the caravan goes on.” If we are not satisfied with the pace of the caravan, 
if we may reasonably expect that the active and repeatedly shown sympathy of 
His Excel! enev the Viceroy in educational progress and the creation of a new 
department will lead in future to a more even and more rapid advance in this 
as in other branches of education, it is not right to ignore the past or be 
ungrateful for what has been done. 

“ On one other matter I desire to touch. At Sir Eobert Laidlaw ’a con- 
ference and in the papers* which have been circulated to you the proposal has 
been made that the education of the domiciled community shonld be centralised 
under the direct control of the Government of India. As a Member of the 
Government of India, I must appreciate the confidence placed in 'us, hut I 
must also point out that such a proposal is directly opposed to the accepted 
policy of decentralisation. In my own experience I can say that the •needs 
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of the doni'ciled commnnity vary in different parts of India, and it would 
be altogether undesirable in the interests of that community for the Education 
Department of the Government of India to take direct charge of their ^ education 
over so A’ast an area. Further, I can conceive nothing more injurious to the 
domiciled community than that the Local Governments, A\ho give so much 
employment to then and arc inte-ested in their welfare, should be divorced from 
aii concern in the education of their children I can however assure you that the 
Government of Inlia. will co-operate heiriily with the Local Governments to effect 
necessary worked out in consultation with them with due regard to 

vaiYing local coniitions. 

With these fen remarks, I invite you, gentlemen, to get to work in a spirit 
of harniDuv and CO- operation I doabt not that we shall reach practical con- 
clusions of great value which will result in beneficial action. We shall be 
mainly concerned with the education of boys but I sh*ll bo, ^lad to receive 
suggestions in regard to the education of girls, and I shall take your opinion as 
to the necessity of calling a separate conference in regard to the latter.” 

Sir HaiCDurt Butler remarked that it would facilitate procedure if it were 
recognised that only the broad aspects of the question were for discussion. 
Matters of detail must be left to the piovincial Governments. Any papers 
which members desired to put ir? would be printed in the proceedings of the 
Conference. * 


Definition of Domiciled Community. 

He next pointed out that the question of the definition of the members of 
the domiciled community had been raised in the opinions submitted. The 
definition as given in paragraph 2 of the Codes was reasonable and should be 
allowed to stand. The Code made provision for the admission to European 
schools of a certain percentage of Indians. There Avas no intention to alter 
such provision. It was necessary, however, to see that this percentage is not 
exceeded and that such schools are not invaded by children of purely Indian 
descent, who pass themselves as Arglo-lndians. 

Free Education. 

vSir Harcourt Butler stated that the remarks which he had made in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council regarding the extension of the principle of free educa- 
tion applied to members of the domiciled community as rvell as to Indians. 
What he desired co see was a general extension of education, but the action must 
be taken by the Local Governments. 

Compulsory Education. 

Sir Harcourt Butler next proposed to clear the way by considering the gene- 
ral question of compulsory education. The discussion hinged itself upon that 
regarding free education. On the one hand the Reverend H. Pakenham Walsh 
declared that free education would not be efficacious unless coupled with com- 
pulsion. On the other hand it was admitted by him and by the Honourable Mr, 
Hallward that education, if it is to be compulsory, must likewise be free. The 
Reverend Dr. Francis pointed out that this did not involve free education for all, 
but for those who were unable to pay ; and the Hon’ble Mr, Madge would compel 
parents fo pay if they were able to pay even if they did not desire to do so. Mr. 
Walter Wood pointed out that these remarks applied to the poorer part of the 
community ; among the rest there was a very considerable sense of pride which 
might not willingly accept the principle of freedom. 

Certain practical considerations were raised. The Honourable Dr, Bourne 
pointed out the difficulty of compulsion in a scattered population and the Honour- 
able Mr. Covernton the great difficulties which would be encountered in Burma. 
The Horfo&rable Mr. Hallward said as regards Calcutta that free schools were 
already over-full. The Reverend Dr. Graham emphasised the exteme import- 
ance isf the subject. Mr, de la Fosse desired to hear more about the machinery, 
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-^hWe Mr. Williams wanted information about the schools which would ^ive 
this education in default of i^hich an)' resolution on the subject would be pre- 
mature. Mr. Madge, while admitting that the voluntary principle vas not 
exhausted, advocated legislation and inspection as the machinery and said that 
as regards the schools, the principle of compulsion would work in w'itli that of* 
concentration. Mr. W. Wood said that this last remark showed that any reso- 
lution on the subject w’ould be premature tdi the question of concentration had 
likewise been cleared up. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bombay pointed out that in England 
compulsion had preceded free education and that just that portion of the com- 
munity which was at present running to waste could not be brought to school 
Without the introduction of compulsion. He added that a resolution of this sort 
was comparable with the piinciple of a Bill and that it w’as needless at tnis 
stage to laise vfh^t migiit be called third-reading objections. 

Sir Harcourt Butler stated that the Government of India did not intend to 
introduce compulsion at present but if the members present desired it, they had 
every right to have their opinion of the principle placed on record. The following 
resolution was then passed : — 

Re$oluiion.-^-The Conference desire to ptess upon the attention of Govern- 
ment their opinion that the introduction o4 compulsory education is necessary to 
secuie that certain classes of the domiciled community, in their own interests 
and in those of the general publ'C, attend school. They recognise that this will 
involve the introduction of free education for all w'ho cannot pay fees. 

Grading of Schools. 

Nine members of the Conference at a preliminary meeting in Calcutta had 
suggested a thiee fold grading of schools — 

(f) preparatory schools, carrying on pupils to the age of 9 but with one 
or more secondary classes if the education department deemed 
this desirable ; 

(b) secondary schools providing a complete course of general education 
up to the age of 18, in the last two years of which specialisation 
• should be permitted ; 

(e;) collegiate schools, limited in number, providing an education of wider 
scope with specialisation in the two highest classes. 

This proposal is set forth in detail in a letter from Mr. Lee (Appendix 1) 
and certain suggested curricula for the secondary and collegiate schools had 
been drawn up by Mr. Arden Wood in a note which he had prepared (Appendix 
4) though, as explained by the Reverend Dr. Francis, these curricula were not 
under consideration by this preliminary committee when they made their 
resolution. 

Mr. Arden Wood explained the proposal as follows 

Employment is not ready for boys at the close of the elementary course ? 
it is therefore necessary that they should go^ on to some form of secondary 
education, but the same kind of secondary education cannot be provided for all, 
because not all boys are capable of profiting from advanced courses, and the 
expense entailed in collegiate schools will be heavy. Ihose who can profi« 
tably take advantage of it should have the best instruction provided for them. 
He had found from the ret rns of the Board of Education and the London 
County Council that the co t in secondary schools in England was ^20 a year 
per pupil, of which per cent, tvas expende 4 on salaries. The cost in India 
might accordingly be put at from Rs. 350 to Rs. 400 per pupil per annum in 
these so-called collegiate schools. In view of this expense admission must be 
limited to those who will be able to derive benefit from the course and schools 
must be protected against pupils who, though they can pay the fees, cannot pass 
the entrance examination^ which should be insisted om This being so a different 
form of secondary education is necessary for those who are less capable j • and 
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indeed, there is no worse kind of education than that which is above the capacity 
of the learners ; it affects adversely both the bright and the backward. Moreover 
the present proposal would obviate the existing practice under which the grading 
of schools divides education into sections. It would also keep more children at 
. school in the higher classes. Specialisation would not be permitted till the pupils 
had completed i6 years. 

It w^as admitted by many of those present that this system offered great 
advantages. Mr. Pakenbam Walsh expressed himself as pleased with the 
scheme and thought that a system of scholarships carrying pupils on to the 
collegiate school coupled with the fact that parents would be quick to take 
advantage of them would go far to solve practical difficulties. The Reverend 
Rocksborough-Smith considered the suggestion advantageous in that it - 
would do away with the present system of truncated schools and^ would pro- 
vide for pupils capable of a university course, those® fitte(| for employment 
in business concerns or in the minor appointments under Government and those 
wdio on account of the circumstances of their parents, etc., were limited to manual 
or other lesser employments. Mr. Lee thought the scheme would remove the 
great defect— a general ignorance of English, — and would also give a good plain 
education both in that language and in arithmetic, history and geography. Mr. 
Hallward was strongly in favour of the classification. We have, he said, some 
good schools but not one of them is^o good as it ought to be. Sir Harcourt 
Butler remarked that all were agreed as to the need of a sound practical type 
of education throughout all secondary institutions. The question w^as, how could 
this be secured. He expressed himself as unable to discuss the financial side of 
the question and his inability to give any definite assurance of funds. “ We are 
in earnest in summoning this conference, but Local Governments must work out 
schemes and the Finance Department must be consulted. In view of the pro- 
nouncements made at various times by His Majesty the King and by the 
Viceroy, you .may count upon the fact that a certain amount of money will be 
given. If we cannot give you all that you want, we shall give you as much as 
we can. I do not think we can discuss the finances in a big conference like 
this.'* 

The discussion also turned upon various practical difficulties which the 
scheme offered. 

(i) Number of pupils , — The Reverend H. M. Lewis stated that if it was 
intended to collect some 300 boys in each of these schools sites of sufficient 
size would not be available in the hills ; but Mr. Williams instanced the Oak 
Grove School with accommodation, including play-ground, for about 500 boys and 
girls. Mr. Savage on the other hand said that not even in the Bombay Presidency 
would they be able to secure 300 pupils to form a single school. It would be 
preferable to have only one kind of school wuth two sides in it. The Reverend 
Father Vander Schueren said that in Calcutta two or three schools actually 
contained 300 pupils. 

(ii) Curricula^ — Mr. W. Wood wished to know what would be taught in 
these schools and what openings there would be for the number of pupils who 
would be likely to pass through the collegiate schools. He feared there would 
not be employment for them in India. He emphasised the fact that at present 
the railways found difficulty in securing any large number of recruits with a 
working knowledge of English sufficient for good shorthand-typing, etc. He 
also wished to lay stress on improvement not only in teaching but also in tone. 
The Railway Companies, which had to consider the safety of the public, required 
trutnfuiness and honesty of purpose in their employees. These were matters 
which were of paramount importance irrespective of the type of school. Mr. 
Pakenbam Walsh added that the proposed classification might be awkward in 
the case of schools such as those at Kalimpong and also of technical schools. 

(iii) Transfer from the preparatory to the two types of secondary schools 
md from^one type of secondary school to another, — Mr, Arden Wood explained 
that it was intended to admit boys at the age of 12 either to a secondary^ or to 
a collegiate school The curricula in these two types of school would differ but 
the 'Curriculum in each kind would be the same for all schools of that kind from 
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the of i- to i6. After that there fvculd be soeci-ilisation for different profess- 
ions, etc,, lip to the age of iS. The kind of school to which a hov \7cald be seat 


ould accordingly be decided when lie was 12 years of 


ihough in special 
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cases a rrornising boy- could bs transferred frrm the secondary to the collegiate 
school. Some of the remembers thought that transfer, aft'-r the Fccindarv course 
had once br-giin, oresected difhcnlt’-e'. Mr. de la Fosse -i:.g "'es’-ed ihe 


of comm, ocing Latin at a kre stage and the ^‘b-^arles winch won 
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schools) to colkcdate schools. Mr. Miliif^ urgvd that these difhciiltT's could be 


obviafod by special coaching as in the case of h^'vs se it to England Another 
point raised by the Lord Bishop of Lain re vras the suitability of the age of 12 for 
selecting 'hi type of school to which a bov should go ?dr. .Arden Wood said 
that i’*' England bo’‘s ivere pich.ed out frrm the Board Schools nl the age of 12. 
The Rever-md t^allier in view of ihe fact that in India, on account of 

education being volnntary and for other rc isons, so ma'ny children begun their 
schooling later than in Europe, suggested tha’ 14 would be a more suitable 
age to fix for the transfer of pupils. Mr. de la Fosse said that at a 
recent conference in United Provinces 14 had been suggested as a proper 
age for bifurcation in liidian schools. Sir Harcouri Boiler pointed out that 
the raaionty of opinion appeared to be that the decision could not take 
place until about the age of 14 or if,? If this vrere admitted ih.e scheme 

fell to the ground, Mr. Lee argued that the curricula in Mr. Arden Wood’s note 

were not an essential pari of the scheme and that transfer at the age of 5 2 was not 
necesearily involved. Dr. Francis added that though he approved the curricula they 
were not before the committee when the resolution waspasred and iheir acceptance 
of the resolution had not depended upon a scheme nhich had been worked 

out by ]\Ir. Arden Wood personally, Air. Jdilne sugg<"stcd that children in 

this country develop rapidly and would display their abilities at the age of i 2. 


(iv) jJmiger of too high a standard. — Air, ’Walter Wood said that being 
in the position of those who possessed only a candle they were in danger of 
thinking about electric light without having tried the efficacy of a kerosine oil 
lamp, “We must not despise the kerosine oil lamp I think that for the 
bulk of the community the kind of school called collegial e in the scheme 
is too high an ideal. The practical needs of the employer would be met 
by the lower secondary schools in the propo als. These institutions would 
afford a good alUround education, would give the pupils a sporting chance of 
getting on and would not take them away to a great distance from their homes. 
1 have not touched on the financial side but I fear this is the snag on which the 
scheme will come to grief Bombay is not an unimportant Presidency, but 
even there you can’t get a school of 300 pupils. The existing facilities outside 
the large centres are not satisfactory. We may pass endless resolutions regard ■ 
ing compulsion and financial assistance but they will be useless if we cannot 
get money. Again, rve have to look at what the employer wants. We want 
good brains but no high flights of education. Railways are business concerns, 
not philanthropic institutions,” The Honourable Mr. Prior said that we must not 
focus attention too much on higher schools. It is much more important to 
have the bulk of the lower type schools developed and improved. Mr, Lee said 
that there would not be many collegiate schools. Dr. Graham remarked that 
every one was trying to do the same thing and hence it was not being well done. 


(v) DisiimHon between uoondary and collegiate schools .— Bourne 
suggested that the present proposal appeared to be an attempt to make rigid a 
system which already existed in a more elastic form in Madras, There 
alternative curricula had been drawn up by the department and were suggested 
for the use of schools but not forced upon them. The school authorities were 
invited to frame syllabuses on similar lines and«submit them for approval. Some 
of the high schools prepared pupils for the university or for the liberal 
professions ; others for technical training for commercial or industrial 
careers or for work in certain departments of Government; middle^ schools 
prepared pupils for professions which did not require a high school course. 
He considered this scheme had been a success, and that transfers had given 
00 difficulty. The Reverend Father Kuss also considered the Madras S3^tem 
to be on tho-right lines and practical. He said it was all very well to legislate 
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for the pt-culiar kind of higher education apparently contemplated in the pro- 
posal But the urgent needs of the vast majority of the boys must also be con- 
sidered. They had to earn their living on railways, in workshops, mines, commercial 
* firms, Government telegraph department, etc., where this very high education is 
neither deminded nor\'iecessary. Hence arose a difficulty in the scheme as the 
preparatory schools could nr the regarded as final. The Reverend Father Flink 
expressed liimself as in agreement with .Messrs, de la Fosse and Savage as 
to the difficulties aiising from the size of schools and also as regards bifurca- 
tion at too early an agc'. He would therefore prefer to see the same institution 
possessing a higher side and also a commercial sice, rather than isolated insti- 
tutions. Father Vander Schuereii while admitting the excellence of the scheme 
in theory, since it tended to force a boy into higher secondary cduc^^tion, feared 
that in practice there would be difficulty. Particularly in^^elligentijoys can catch 
up when transferred from the lower to the higher type of secondary school; but 
under this proposal the numbers so transferred would be increased and the 
teacher W’oiild have to deal with the average bright boy. Would the schools 
grade themselves or did hlr. Arden Wood mean that Government would do 
this? "J he proposal tvas an ideal, but having regard to existing institutions it 
would be unworkable. In Cajeutta they had heard that two or three 
coliegiatr schools cf adequate siz-^ ivere possible, but not in Bombay. If 
not in Bombay, then where else? He admitted that the separation would 
greatly ira| rove the education of the more intelligent boys and the less 
inttlligcnt wouh’ have the benefit of a mere complete curriculum. In conclusion 
he pointed out that the parent wdio could pay would not send his boy to a 
lower secondaty school (a point which was also made by Mr. Rocksborough- 
Smith) ; and in view of the differing conditions of provinces he suggested 
sob-committees. As regards these difficulties, Dr. Bourne explained that the 
Madras system gave freedom as to curricula but not as to standard. After consul- 
tation with the school authorities a little pressure had sometimes to be med. 

The Reverend Father Kuss said that what the majority of the domiciled 
community needed were really good and efficient secondary schools. Many 
boys got laiiway and similar employ, some enlisted, only a few really worked up 
to a higher grade. He gave some information regarding the cuniculum parti- 
cularly ill regard to Latin, which he was now abolishing, and introducing tfrdu. 
He found the boys preferred it and could assimilate it. Fie regretted that so 
many boys were anxious to leave school at about 15 or 16 years, because their 
parents wanted them to get employment, though in most cases, when they 
left, they loiteied about at home for a year or two before succeeding. Mr. 
Arden Wood objected that there was no suitable employment for boys 
below the age of 17 or j 8. Members of Chambers of Commerce, etc., 
said that those who left earlier impressed them only by their gross 
ignorance. Mr. Pakenham Walsh said that the Madras system was as had 
been described only in theory. In practice most schools declared themselves to be 
collegiate ; that was only human. So the difficulty apprehended existed already 
in Madras, the schools being of high grade but filled with unfit boys. It would 
be necessary to be somewhat radical and drastic and to have machinery forgetting 
rid of unfit^boys. There would have to be a searching examination for entrance 
into collegiate schools. Mr Sharp said that he did not lay much stress on the 
difficulty of transfer. There were ample arrangements for this in certain of the 
schools of Prussia and the arrangements were said to work well. The main 
difficulty was that there was an already existing system. To draw the distinction 
between secondary and collegiate schools would involve a r.gid control by 
Government utterly opposed to the characteristics of this organisation. If 
schools were thus to be precisely classified the present system would break up. 

The discussion on this subject was continued the next day, when the Honour- 
salable Mr, Syed All Imam was present by invitation and made sympathetic 
remarks regarding the object of the Conference. 

Sir Harcourt Butler suggested a resolution urging the improvement of 
secondary education, but leaving wide scope for effecting it either through the 
organization suggested by the Calcutta Committee, by schools with classical and 
modern sides, or by other means. 
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Mr. Pakenham WaLh agreed \^ith the first part of this suggestion but 
pointed out that if option weie left to each ince as regards method, confusion 
would become worse confounded. It would be better for all India to agree on a 
less perfect system, than for soiaIc parts to adopt one and others another system 
of high school education.^ Provinces which ware not allowed to have collegiate* 
schools w^ould be at a distinct disadvantage In comparison with provinces "that 
had such schools. He and otlier representatives had been considering how the 
Calcutta proposal would work out in different provinces and they thouch- that 
17 collegiate schools would probably suIPce for India, distributed as follows:— 


Betigal 
Maclr^ , 

Bombay * 

United Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Burma 


Roman 

Lathoiic. Protestant- 
2 2 

2 i 


1 I 


2 


I 


1 


S I 


This was a rough calculation, but if the "distinction between collegi ite and 
secondary schools were adopted an excellent education could be secured for the 
better boys and a good plain education fur those who would enter clerkships, 
etc. If all India acted together in the matter there wmuld be strength enough 
to carry cut such a plan, which would of n cessity require pressure being put 
on existing schools to bring them into line, but if each Province acted uidepen* 
dently it w’oulcl be the old fable of the bundle of sticks, the faggots would be 
broken one by one. 

Mr. Madye stated that there was a strong desire for a single code for Euro- 
pean education throughout India, which w’ouid obviate the confusioii feared. 

Mr. Lee suggested that perhaps it had been a mistake in the resolution to 
call schools secondary. It was intended to retain all the existing high schools as 
sijchj and to add a higher kind of school. It would be a mistake to graft this 
higher education on to existing schools; the cost would be prohibitive. The 
average high school was cheaper than the type of school described as collegiate 
schools. Mr. Wood has estimated the cost of a collegiate school at Rs. 400 per 
student. As the average secondary school contains not more than 150 pupils it 
wmuld cost not less than Rs. 800 per pupil if in any cchool education of this type 
is grafted on to the ordinary type of education. If an attempt is made to do it 
more cheaply the schools would be inefficient. It w'ould pay Government better 
to spend money on a few higher schools. 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay disagreed with Mr. Sharpes statement of 
yesterday that the present proposal would upset the whole system. This 
suggested that it was intended to put everything into the melting-pot—a fallacy 
w’hich had run through the whole debate. Ail that was really proposed was that 
the present schools should slightly alter their curricula so as to become more 
practical and that a few should specialise in preparing for a collegiate ^ course. 
Referring to a statement made by Mr, Madge tiiat there was a strong desire for a 
single code throughout India, he realised the position of Local Governments and 
had heard the word decentralisation beforej but we must consider the case of 
Tommy and Mary whose pareivs were frequently transferred from one station to 
another and who, if they could not go on from school to school without a break, 
would have their careers wrecked. 

Mr. Walter Wood pursuing the same subject said , — 1 wish to confirm 
the difficulties of Tommy and Mary. If dption of method is to be permitted in 
provinces then differences in system will arise, Ihe railway staff are constantly 
being transferred. I realise acutely that when such transfers are made all the 
benefits we are striving for here will be wasted if the children find, a different 
system. If, therefore, there are to be collegiate schools the curriculum should 
be the same throughout. I also support differentiation in the higher classes ; but 
while in favour of a better type of secondary education I specially reccTmmend 
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good practical coiirs'^s for the raaiority. This second point is the kernel of the 
nut and the first consideration should not be permitted to prejudice it. I 
should prefer two resolutions on these two matters.’^ 

® At this point Mr. Pakenham Walsh suggested certain amendments. Dr. 
Bourne, continuing the discussion, failed to see whvso much stress was laid upon 
the poddon of the local Governments, He agre-d with what the l,ord Bishop 
had Srad regarding uniformity ; but the business of the Local Governments was 
to supply money. "As io the d<^tail3 of organization, perhaps the local Govern- 
ments mould be willing to leave the matter in the bands of an Alb India Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Harcoiirt Butler remarked that the condition of Tommy aoc^ Mary was 
not so precarious since the codes are generally much the same ; but as regards 
disti.iciion between high schools he referred to the expefience# in Madras and 
to Vi hat he himself had found in Bangalore. If Mr. Pakenham Walsh’s school 
were to be classed as a practical school and another as a collegiate institution 
only Government could do this, and by bringing pressure to bear. Mr. 
Pakenham Walsh instanced the pressure which, at the time of the reform of the 
universities, Government had had to bring upon colleges. He also deprecated 
the idea that in a matter like this managers would be swayed by motives of ficti“ 
tious presiige. He did not consider the one type of school really higher than 
the other. The collegiate schools might be more expensive but the others 
would be meeting the needs of the bulk of the population, The distinction 
would be made in accordance with the advantages to be secured for the bulk of 
the community for wdiose sake they vrere working. 

The resolution as amended by Mr. Pakenham Walsh (with slight subsequent 
modifications) was then taken up in three parts. The first pa»*t, to the following 
effectj was passed by 28 against i : — 

Resolution — The Conference recommend to the attention of Government 
that ““ 

{i) the great majority of the high schools for boys in India should adopt a 
more definitely n.cdern and practical curriculum, such as is referred to in the 
resolutions of the Calcutta Committee as “ secondary”. 

Mr. Kiichler suggested the addition of the words “ where this is necessary ”, 
pointing out that in Bengal great pains had already been taken to improve the 
course. He did not desire to upset the resolution which had already been 
passed ; but if the wording did not indicate that change was necessary he failed 
to appreciate its meaning. Sir Harcourt Butler suggested that the use of the 
word curriculum was perhaps not very fortunate. One might have curricula 00 
paper; but what was apparently wanted was a more practical and modern system 
of education in practice. All that the resolution implied was that the courses 
whether those existent or such as might hereafter be framed should be handled in 
a more practical manner. 

The part of the resolution dealing with collegiate schools was then discus- 
sed under the following heads which had been largely covered by yesterday’s 
debate 

(«) Number of schools t — Mr. de la Fosse said he knew of at least three 
schools in the United Provinces which could leach up to the collegiate standard 
and others would soon be fit to work up to it, given time and money. He would 
be sorry to see llieir efforts stifled. On the other hand Messrs. Prior and 
Covernton said that no schools in Bombay and Burma were fit for this 
grade ; Government would have to found them. 

ib) Early bifurcation Mr. ‘de la Fosse urged .that there was danger in 
labelling children as dull or bright at the age of 12. The very teacher who had 
done this might like to see his decision revised later. The proposed scheme 
would break the educational gauge too soon. The position of the parent had 
also to be considered. Would he allow his boy to be thus designated a dullard ? 
If be^were willing to pay in order that his child might have the best education 
available he would readily risk the contingency of the child not making the best 
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use of it. Moreover Tommy and Mary would suffer just as much under 
the proposed scheme, e.g., if Tommy were studying at a collegiate school and 
his parents were transferred to a place where there was no such institution. 
Mr. Williams added that the preparatory school could not at present be regarded 
as satisfactory and its teachers would hardly be competent lo settle tlie child’s 
future. Sir Harcourt Butler remarked that it was not so much a cpiestion* 
betw^een the dullard and the bright boy but rather between a practical '’nd a 
classical course — between the Reakchule and the Gymnasium. 

(c) Transfer at later stage from the secondary to the collegiate S'-’hoo! - 
Father Flink raised the difficulty that transfer might be impos'^iblc ■ia\e at the 
first standard. Mr. Madge thought it would allay apprehension if ^ stator! ^hat in 
the Calcutta Committee it was realised that a bright boy oii^ht never to be siopped 
from going 4rom any one to any higher stage Sir Harcourt Butler said it- was 
impossible to deal with^details at this stage. Endless difficulties could alvays be 
urged against a ifew^proposal half of which disappeared wiien the proposal came 
to be realised. He understood th^^t the main object of the Calcutta Committee 
was that which the Education Commission of 1882 had recommended for Indian 
schools —the establishment of a modern course. 

(d) Remuneration of teachers :»~~Father Kuss said that in the modern side 
schools the work of the teachers would be just as hard as in the classical schools, 
perhaps harder, and probably their remuneration would be less 

Sir Harcourt Butler said that the modern side school rvould probably prove 
the more expensive of the two. As to Mr. Arden Wood’s anticipated s'^ale of 
expenditure there was nothing about that in the resolution — only in the debate, 

(e) Encroachment on collegiate courses 1 — Mr. K-uchler asked for informa- 
tion. Had it been clearly laid down that the so-called collegiate schooi was in 
reality a school ? If it overlapped university courses he opposed the resolu- 
tion. Nor was this the proper place for such a proposal. Mr. Arden Wood 
assured him that the proposed institutions would not encroacSi on University 
courses. But Mr. Spence pointed out that tnis statement was contradicted by 
Resolution V, 3, of the Calcutta Committee where it was proposed that the leav- 
ing certificate of collegiate schools should confer exemption from the Intermediate 
examination of Indian universities. He also raised the point that the collegiate 
schools had been spoken of as classical wdiereas in the curricula appended to 
Mr. Arden Wood’s note science was included. Mr. Arden Wood explained that 
such a school might offer science ; and on the main question the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay asked why the school course should not cover a part of the university 
course. He instanced as a parallel the fact that in England a boy on leaving a good 
public school could immediately take a first in Classical Moderations at Oxford. 
Mr. Kiichler urged against this that no school course could exempt from a 
period of university study. Mr. Arden Wood urged that if the schools were as 
good as was hoped they would be able to work boys up to the intermediate 
stage and it would be needless to throw them back to the beginning of 
the university course. Even now the Calcutta Code exempted those 
who took honours from two years of college study. Mr. Kiichler corrected that 
it exempted from only one year. Sir Harcourt Butler said that hrfr. Kiichler 
had rightly raised the point as a safeguard against the establishment of second 
grade colleges and it was clear that the proposed collegiate schools were not 
lo be second grade colleges. 

The second part of the resolution was carried by 25 against 5. 

Resokition , — (11) Besides these schools, a few schools are required with a 
curriculum leading to the universities and liberal professions, to be called 
Collegiate Schools ”, but to be schools and not colleges. 

In the final part of his -amendment Mr. Pakenham Walsh had suggested 
that the total number of collegiate schools would probably not exceed 20 and 
that local Governments should be invited to determine what schools should 
undertake this duty. The Lord Bishop of Lahore asked if there were any figures 
to justify such a number ; and Father Van der Schueren stated that in Bengal there 
were three Roman Catholic schools fit for this grade. Mr. Walter Wood «aIso 
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objected that the Resolution in its present form appeared to necessitate the 
esiablisliment of schools managed by the local Government. 

The lesoiution nas accordingly amended and passed nem con in the foliow» 
ing form 

Re^o' on- — («V) Government sliouid be invited to determine, in consulta- 
tion with the managers of schools, what existing schools should be collegiate 
schools, or whether new schools should be founded. 

Ml. Kiichler desired to raise a point with lefex'ence to the resolutions just 
carried. How far would they prejudice the existence of elementary and higher 
elementary schools? Much had been done to improve these institutions ; and 
Captain Julian Clifford, an authority on the subject, had declared the latter lo be a 
very satisfactory type of school and had said that parents would do yrell to take 
more advantage of them Mr Arden Wood replied that the feeling was strong 
that there was no place in the domiciled community foir» elemenlary education. 
They would lilie to see elementary education merged in the lower secondary. A 
boy who stops his education after the primary stage idles his lime away since he 
cannot be employed before 17 years of age. Hr Kiichler objected that the 
higher elementary course carries the boy on to his seventeenth year. Sir 
Harcourt Butler pointed out that in his Quinquennial Review Mr. Orange calcu- 
lated that 25,000 children were already in secondary schools and only 4,000 in 
primary schools. The only point at issue was that Mr. Arden Wood wished to 
emphasise the fact that preparatory education naturally leads on to secondary, 
while hir. Kiichler was anxious to show that boys could remain in higher element- 
ary schooH till they were of an age when they could be employed. There was 
room for both views. 

The breaking down of illiteracy. 

Sir Harcoiirt Butler drew attention to the fact that there are according to 
the best calculation available, some 7,000 children of the domiciled community 
who are receiving no education. He had been informed by Father Van der 
Schueren that there had been quite recently 134 applicants for 5 vacancies in a 
Roman Catholic Orphanage. An extension of the principle of free education 
would go far to remedy this ; but apart from that extension and from the giving 
of moie liberal grants what were the methods suggested for breaking down this 
amount of illiteracy ? 

iji) Orphanages. — Mr, Hallward suggested the provision of free boarding 
schools or orphanages Hundreds of children in Calcutta were being fed with a 
view to keeping them at school. But even if they could be kept at the day 
schools the influences in their homes (which were no homes) undid any good 
they received. These orphanages should, where necessary, be Government 
institutions. Father Vander Schueren, while agreeing with the need for 
orphanages, urged that the men best qualified to bring the children to school 
were the priests of the various denominations who should receive aid from Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Hallward explained that that he only suggested that Government 
step in wliete religious bodies could not cope with the difficulty. 

{b) Extension and modification of paragraphs 40 and 41 of the Code ; — 
Father Flink said that he and his colleagues had been drawing up certain sug- 
gestions which would be printed (Appendix 19). They were briefly as 
follows ; — 

(f) The word destitute should be more widely interpreted. 

{%%) Es. I o should be given in place of Rs. 8, a proposal in which Mr, 
Wright joined. 

(fit) There should be no limit to the numbers admitted. 

{i-u) The grant should be extended beyond the standards mentioned in 
article 41 

He added that there should be free day schools by Extending the grant of 
Rs. 3 m fee payment of poor day scholars allowed in the Bombay Code to the 
whole of India and iSurma and apprentice homes where boys could go on 
laying school. 
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The Reverend Father Korman stated the difficulties which he felfc in ptac- 
lice under the Code as it stood. The grant uas not given to boys over i 6 or 
beyond standard 7 ; but boys often entered the orphanage late, at the age of 
9, and at the age of 16 they might still be in the third or fourth standard. 
Whatever might be the case elsewhere in Upper India the only employment 
open to a boy of 16 is in the shops ^^here it is demanded that he aave passed, 
the 6th or 7th standard. The result is the boys have to be kept on to a higher 
standard without any giant. Mr. Lee confiimed these reraaiks ard s^id that 
even in Calcutta there was no employment for boys who had passed only a low 
standard. Mr. Savage also agreed as to the inefficiency of the grant and the 
undersirability of limiting the age to 16 years, whereas workshops offered no 
mpoyment save to those of 17 or 58. Girls too should continue receiving 
grants till tjiey bad passed the 7th standard. The actual cost of the mainte- 
nance of an orphan might be Rs. iS or Rs. 25. Father Kuss, as indicating a 
cause of non-aupdin^ school on the part of domiciled chiklreii instance'd a 
family at Bellary tlje childien of which could gel no education because the father 
was_ in debt and being unable to pay arrears of school fees could get no transfer 
certificates. Though the code tiansfer ndes, as in the Madras Code, Cap. 
VII, are framed, and properly so, to protect schools, in practice, he feared they 
penalize not the defaultinr parents, but the innorent children, 

(c) Extension of paragraph 42 of the Code Mr. Wright said that in the 
Punjab Deputy Commissioners are being addressed with a view to the making 
of a census of children in their districts showing whether they attended school 
or not. Thus they hoped to bring all the children to school ; and the application 
of paragraph 42 had lately been considerably extended, no deserving case being 
refused. Mr. Rocksborough-Smith added that there were boys in isolated 
places who could get no education in European schools and whose parents 
could not afford to send them to boarding institutions. Mr, Madge said 
that orphanages alone would not suffice. There were many selfirespecting persons 
in reduced circumstances who would gladly pay some part of fees ; all classes of 
children ought to be helped. Father Vander Schueren agreed with this and 
added that there was also a demand for low fee boarding schools like that at 
St, Michael’s at Coorji. Dr. Francis warned the Conference that it was neces- 
sary to keep in sight the proposition made by the President, namely, that those 
should be brought to school who are not at school. He was sensible of the 
good work done by the priests of various denominations ; but notwithstanding 
their zeal many children still remained illiterate. It was necessary to consider 
wffiat could be done at once, even before the Government Code could be revised, 

(d) Industrial or agricultural education and settlements : — ^Mr. Pakenham 
Walsh, urging that this touched the most important part in the problem of the 
Anglo-Indian community, vis,, the uplifting of the ‘submerged tenth*, said that un« 
der existing circumstances employment was open only to those who had had a 
complete education, which the free boarding school often does not give. There 
was the greatest difficulty in finding employment for the boys who left these poor 
schools. It was necessary to get the children away from their surroundings to 
places like Kalimpong where they could have industrial as well as literary educa- 
tion and might pass on to agricultural settlements, etc. Mr, Gillan said that 
Government was in the best position for giving industrial traming in hill institu- 
tions whence boys might pass to the Cossipore Gun Carriage Factory, to 
Ishapore, Bum Dum, Cawnpore or the Hoogly Jute Mills. Father yander 
Schueren did not understand why such schools should be Government instita* 
tions. Such might not be acceptable to Roman Catholics and Kalimpong was 
a good instance of a private institution, 

(e) Hostels or apprentice homes ; — ^Mr. McClain said that the Young Men^s 
Christian Association were planting hostels in the cities to look after boys just 
out of school till they coi^ld secure wages sufficient to pay for hoard and lodging* 
He said an education of character training value was wanted such as would he 
secured through industrial or agricultural courses, or of the yrpe cl ivork ttdm 
being done at Kalimpong, and quoted an instance of the unsatisfactory natuitTO 
apprentices. This was strongly refuted by Mr. Abbott who, as the res^t 
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twenty years’ experience, gave his apprentices the highest character for hard 
work under trying circuoislances. 

In conclusion Mr. Hallward said that the Bengal Code specified the age of 
eighteen as that up to which the giant could be continued and it ivould be well 
to put this definitely. Mr. Sanderson advocated hill orphanages on the score of 
health. Sir Harcourt Butler with reference to Father Vander Schueren’s re- 
marks at the end of {d) said that Governrnent had no intention of changing 
its policy and would not estrblish an institution ©f its own if it could find a good 
aided institution. It was the policy of Government to depend on private effort 
save in exceptional cases and where institutions w^ere founded as models. 

The general sense of the Conference was expressed as follows 

(i) That ill order to break down illiteracy and meet the needs of the poorer 
members of the community free and low -fee boarding schools should be encour» 
aged by more liberal grants, the grants continued till the^ pupils reached the age 
of 1 8 as was already the case in some provinces, and that arrangements should 
be made, where possible, to attach destitute children to practical pursuits, agri- 
cultural and industrial on the linc'D of Kalimpong and effoits made to get them 
apprenticed in Government factories, firms, the mints, etc., and further that fee 
grants should be given as in Bombay to day schools throughout India. 

(ii) That the state of the poorer members of the domiciled community in 
Calcutta and Madras calls for specially urgent attention. 

Sir Harcourt Butler said he would ask Colonel Atkinson to prepare a note 
as to the openings for the domiciled community in industrial concerns (See 
Appendix 27.) 

The Remuneration of teachers, 

Sii Harcouit Butler said the remuneration of teachers and their training 
weie among the most vital points they had to discuss Fie drew attention to the 
recommendations of Mr. Pope’s Committee and of the Hill Schools Committee. 

Mr. Madge considered the scale must be compared wdth that obtainable in 
other forms of employment. But Mi, Walter Wood while admitting that the 
pay of teachers required raising, urged that a caution must be added as regards 
board, lodging, etc. _ It was found that this consideration applied to the different 
scales suggested in their notes (Appendices 23 and 6) by Mr. Busher 
(which he said was the result of experience, had Mr. Sanderson’s approval and 
had given satisfaction) and by Mr. Arden Wood. The former was intended to 
be giVen invariably with free board, lodging, etc. ; in the latter, the addition of 
these would depend on circumstances. 

Mr. Savage said that in Bombay classes up to the 4th standaid were 
generally taught by women. In that city a -woman could live on Rs, 75 a 
month 5 and that left very little over. Previously it was possible to obtain 
women at lower salary in Bombay. Bat now it was no longer possible, as they 
had more employment open to them. If we could afford Rs 75, we should do. 
As to men, we start teachers of the higher classes on ;;^io a month phis board 
(and this latter he had to give out of his own pocket). Men of the domiciled 
cemmunity could not be induced to take up teaching, 

Mr. Pakenham Walsh declared it was impossible to lay down a scale and 
insist on it. All he could suggest was that training schools should fix minima. 
He had recently advertised for a comparatively low-paid post for an English 
Board trained teacher and had received forty applications several of which were 
excellent. 

Mr. Arden Wood said that he gave fixed salaries of Rs. 150 a month with 
a bonus to which the teacher contributed 10 per cent of his pay to men trained 
in India, He received numbers of applications, but most of them were quite 
impossible. He could insist on no standard qualifications and had to take the best 
he could get He might be able to keep such a teacher* two or three years ,* then 
he frequently left for better pay or better prospects. It would be better if he could 
offer an increment, so as to bring their pay to Rs. 300 after 15 years ; the bonus 
would themcome to Rs. 23,000 after 25 years. As to men imported from England, 
he was offering thern Rs. 300 a month and free quarters. This might be taken as 
equivalent to ^150 in England with board and lodging i since anybody could secure 
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that at homej 'vh/ should they choose to C(*meout to India? lie was achd~cdtliat 
Rs. 4°*^ Y^’ouk! prove atiractive , and tl.e attiact on v>otld be ^leatly erihanced 
if there were increments np to Rs» 650 in 15 )ears ; this nc< id fr* on a b'c us of^ 
over half a lakh afre? 25 years ?^ii. Lee obseivcd 'bat inci :r Calrutta 
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hir. Wiight referred to the salaties now being paid at Bi'bo; Coitcn 
School, Simla 

4inglish Graduates Rs. 250 — 25- — 500- 

English trailed teachers Rs. S7o-»-»!3 — 500. 

India trasnecl teachers Rs. 100 -—IQ — 500, or increuiet ts R\ m ni 
the case of graduates of Indian universities. The i icremenls commence after 
five years. In all cases free beard and lodging are also given. These temis are 
found fairly sa-tisfactoryj though they are not over generous The men are 
brought out from EngUnd for three years. Some leave. ThCi.e Is a proposal 
to let the incremerts begin after two years. The effect of {bi^" Srnawir Trimirg 
class and the liberaliry of Government in*the matter of staff giants lias Lven to 
raise salaries considerably. The ]>resent desiderata are annual .ncir merits and the 
institution of provident funds. There is a proposal about the latter, hlen trained 
at Sanawar can count on Rs. too at least as initial pay. Those who have passed 
the Intermediate or B.A. of an Inoian universit /, can command Initi i salaries ci 
Rs. 140 to Rs. 200; and two such graduates were lately appcnled on Rs. 300 
and Rs. 400 respectively. He instanced also the headmaster of the Lahore 
Boys^ High School recently appoir cd on Rs. 350 — 10—400 v, iTi an excHlent 
house. As to lady teachers^ they can easily obtain Rs. lo 'udth L-'ard and 
lodging. Some assistant mistresses get as much as Rs. 14c vith bc'arJ and 
lodging There is now a good body of lady teachers in the Punjab. The 
St. Hilda's Society and the nuns of convents render great help: they work on 
nominal or no salaries, government giving small subsistence .diovances, 

Mr. Crnernton remarked that the scales suggested by I Ir. Pope's and die 
Hill Schools Committees applied to aided schools Things had much improved 
in the goveinment schools in Burma. No teacher leceived less than Rs. loo 
initial salary ; one Cambridge giaduale had begun on Ks. 700 and a house As 
to the system of aid it rested on a basis of salary grants— accoiding to the scale 
at which government expected managers to pay the teachers. These rates 
were, of course, not always adhered to ; and another trouble was that the half- 
salary grants had in some cases been reduced to three-eighths’-salary grants Even 
so, many mesnagers thought this pay too high for the type of man they could secure. 
The answer was they should gel better men and not confine their recruitment 
to Burrna. Mr. Rocksborough-Smith said his Board of Governors was generally 
satisfied with the scale just described by Mr. Covernton. But rhey thought the 
initial pay of men should be higher than Rs. So even in the priniaiy school, and 
that the rates w'ere mainly deficient for those brought out from England— of whom 
the Governors thought they should import more. Men will not slop on Rs, 300 
to Rs. 400 with {urnished rooms. They find it pleasant enough for two or three 
years j then they get tired of it. 

Mr. Haliward agreed with Mr. Arden Wood as to the terms necessary to 
obtain men from England and keep them. Even in the hills, men would 
not remain content with Rs. 300. At St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling, the teachers 
received Rs. 350 and free rooms, and perhaps some increment, arbitrarily given. 
Yet it was rare to find a man who had been there more than 5 years. The initial 
pay should be Rs. 400 ; and they should receive increments But he could not 
agree with Mr. Arden Wood’s suggestions for teachers trained in India. Women 
teachers who pass through the training at Kurseong can command irpm Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150, often with board and lodging. They should commence on not less 
than Rs. 100. 

Mr. Sanderson said the main point wms the increment. He had taken part 
in the training of many hundreds of teachers and had been a teacher himself, and 
he knew from experience that men could not be kept contented on fixed pay. 
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' s to the market-value and Mr. Busber*s remarks, there were thousands of 
teachers unemployed in England who would come out for Rs. 150 and less. But 
these would not do for India. Dr. Graham said he could bring out men trained 
in Scotland on ;^i2o rising to ,^150 with board and lodging. As regards the 
Statistics of pay supplied from provinces it was pointed out that in some 
instances they included others than members, of the teaching stB.fi e.g., the 
cost of salaries for the Bourdillon school was put down as Rs. 35,517 ; but the 
teaching staff cost only Rs. 19,692. 

Sir Harcourt Butler while pointing out that the discussion shewed the 
difficulty of fixing rates, put the following resolution, the first two parts of which 
were carried ?iem con, 

Resolution.-— ThQ Conference recommend that : — ■ 

I** 

(i) Salaries of teachers need to be raised, teachers whether recruited in 
England or in India should in all cases be given incremental salaries reaching a 
maximum as a rule in ten years, generally speaking initial salaries are in- 
sufficient, and it should be obligatory on all schools to start provident 
funds. 

(^2) The Government be urged to make grants to these ends. 

Sir Harcourt Butler said it had be^n represented that special rates of fees 
or exemption should be permitted in the case of children of teachers reading in 
the schools where their parents were employed. Mr. de la Fosse said they were 
admitted at half rates In schools for Indians in the iJnited Provinces. Mr. 
Covernton said the proposal had been made but the Burma Government was not 
sympathetic. Mr. Pakenham Walsh stated they were given free tuition by the 
management in his school. Mr. Walter Wood said it was like giving railway 
employees special rates over lines. The following resolution wms carried by 26 
against 7 

Resohihon' — (m) Free education or education at special rates should be 
obligatory in Government schools and recommended to aided schools for the 
children of teachers in active employment in those schools. 

5 d- 

\\j At the commencement of the next day’s sitting, Dr. Bourne stated, wdth 
reference to the previous day’s resolutions, that in the Madras Presidency two 
schools offer higher courses and thirteen low^er courses of the practical character 
referred to as secondary by the Calcutta Committee. Information is not com- 
plete about others and some schools offer mixed curricula. A committee which 
w'as revising curricula recommended the abolition of different types. 

The Training of Male Teachers. 

Sir Harcourt Butler said that this was a most Important matter and asked 
Mr. Sanderson to state his views. 

Mr. Sanderson first called attention to paragraph 8 of Mr, Milsted’s note 
(Appendix 10 ). This paragraph had been interpreted as referring to Sanawar 
but if so applied it would be a serious misstatement. It bad done harm 
to Sanawar. 

He said that it was necessary to go slowly with training. In England they 
had gone too fast and had flooded the market. India required only 20 trained 
teachers a year at the present time. 

He invited the opinion of the Conference on the tw'o following points 
(f) The institution of pupil teacher centres. 

{n) A post-graduate course for teachers. 

I. Institution of pupil-teacher centres; Mr. Sanderson explained that 
though Sanawar obtained a number of good men, some of the material w^as poor 
and hence the College had been blamed for its results. Expert opinion was in 
favour of pupd teachers ; in 1908 the Board of Education advised that teachers 
without experience as pupil teachers should put in three months’ teaching in their 
first year. Dr. Graham read an opinion he had received from a headmaster which 
stated that the system would be an advantage in staff organization and in helping 
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on backward children and recommended that the pupil teacher should pass the 
Junior Cambridge local half way through his course and the senior at the end 
of it, the latter test serving to admit to the training college. He himself had 
been brought up in a Scottish school containing pupil teachers and many 
thought the system of those days better than the present. A good pupil teacher ^ 
worling with a regular teacher might obviate the necessity of doubling a class. 
Father Vander Schueren found that heads of institutions were in favour of the 
system since it prevented inferior men from being sent to training colleges. 
Mr. Walter Wood pointed out that there w'ere many small schools which had 
difficulty in obtaining suitable teachers on reasonable rates of pay. The system 
advocated seemed a good one for such schools. 

On th^ other hand it was argued by Mr. Rocksborough-Smith and others 
that the scheme had been rejected in England as a bad one U was particularly 
unsuitable for fndia wh«re the pupil teacher would be too tired after his day's 
work in the classes to carry on his own studies efficiently and Mr Arden Wood 
asked why all the training should not be left to the special institutions. 

The experience of the Directors and others was invited. 

Madras. — Dr. Bourne said that if a probationary apprentice system was 
intended he was in favour of it. 

Bombay. — Mr. Prior said there was*no Government school for training 
European teachers. They first passed their examination of general proficiency. 
They then studied at home or in training classes for their professional career, 
and after a year’s practical work were examined and received their certificates if 
found fit, 

Bengal, — Mr. Kiichler said that the proposed system was really an apprentice 
system, not one of pupil teachers. He considered that if the teachers had to 
work for general examination the strain would be too great. They should 
first pass the Intermediate examination, should then take up probationary 
teacherships in addition to the regular staff, and finally, if found suitable, be 
sent to a training college. 

United Promnces — Mr. de la Fosse said that the All-Saints Diocesan Insti- 
tution at one time let their girls go in for the Intermediate examination at the 
end of their training course after studying for both simultaneously. It was 
found that the girls were over-burdened with work and they are overstrained. 
W^hat w'as wanted was a test before pupils were permitted to enter Sanawar. 
Some schools were adopting this system of selection, and it was being encour- 
aged under the code. 

Punjab. — Mr. Wright stated that previously there had been a pupil teacher 
system but no special facilities for further training in'a training college for teachers. 
Owing to the insufficiency of the system many pupils who might have made 
useful teachers had been lost. 

Burma.---~yix. Covernton said that his experience coincided with that of 
Mr. de la Fosse. An attempt had been made to let pupils study for the inter- 
mediate examination during the peiiod of their training Such success as this 
system had achieved had been confined to Government schools and was due to 
the personality and untiring perseverance of the Inspector In aided schools, 
however, where Mr. Wedderspoon had been unable to give the same personal 
attention the system had broken down, especially in the case of girls. A con- 
ference held last June in Mandalay had advocated a system under which, after 
the completion of general education, the pupil wmuld put in one or two years’ 
professional course This was the main point and the Educational Syndicate had 
endorsed the opinion of this committee. He added that if the system were 
strictly an apprentice system it might be tried in a few selected schools. 

Mr. H allward was not in favour of pupil teachers as generally understood, 
but he also thought the apprentice system worth trying experimentallj in a few 
schools provided the staff were not cut down. 

Mr. Chapman said he had undergone a five years’ apprenticeship during 
which he had to commence work at 6 A.M.^and teach for very long hours. ® Each 
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apprenlice began with the lowest class and gradually \^orked up llirough the 
school ; lhen\hey uent to college. After that they had ^two nore years appren- 
ticeships Finally they received or were refused their certificates. 

It was felt that the question largely turned on what was done in Mr, 
Busher's school since Mr. Sanderson Lad the pupils of this school largely in his 
mind when he made his suggestion. Mr. Busher explained that it was his custom 
to get piomising boys who had passed the Intermediate or an equivalent examina**- 
tion to take up teaching in school. He kept an eye on them and after they had 
taught successfully for two, three or even four years, he recommended them for 
d course of training at hanawar. He never regarded them as pupil teachers in 
the technical sense of the word but rather as apprentice teachers who were^ 
always paid and were in addition to the regular staff, 

This explanation grouped the discussion round tfic respective merits of a 
pupil teacher system and an appientice teacher system. T'wo main questions 
arose : 

{i) Can a teacher carry on his course of study while teaching ? It was 
asked who would teach him ? Mr. Sarderson suggested the headmaster would 
do this. Mr Piiot* answered that such a system would affect permanent grants. 
Mr, Pakenham Walsh suggested thqjL under the Calcutta University the teacher 
need not attend lectures Lr the Intermediate examination but that in Madras 
and some oth'^^r universities this was not permitted, and so such a system of 
pupil teachers would not work. Mr. Kiichler explained that this was so if he 
were a teacher of three years standing, and he could not along with other mairk 
get through the course in less than three years. Others pointed out that the 
Regulations of the Madras and Bombay Universities made no such provision. 
Mr. Spence suggested an entrance examination to training colleges in lieu of^ 
and easier than the Intermediate ; and when it was suggested that the university 
would not permit them to proceed to the university teaching courses on such an 
admission test, further proposed that the courses should not be those of the 
university with the result that the universities would have nothing to say to the 
matter. Mr. Haihvard remarked that the difficulties could easily be got over if 
the CaiTibiidge Senior Local were taken since that examination would be passed 
without joining a college. 

(ii) Can an apprentice teach efficiently before he has finished his education 
and been trained ? Mr. Pakenham Walsh said the system could be worked only 
at the expense of the classes and Mr. Abbot asked how it was proposed to 
protect the material these apprentices would practise upon. Mr. Sanderson urged 
that the apprentice would at least not be worse than a number of the existing 
teachers. Turning to the question who would supervise their work, he said the 
headmaster would do this; and Mr. Manley suggested that it all rested with the 
headmaster; if he could supervise then apprentice teachers could be utilised and 
it was a practical necessity to put some untrained men on the staff under existincy 
circumstances. Mr. Covernton objected that the class teacher would expect 
rather to get help from than to give help to the assistant. There was now a 
tendency to distinguish between headmasters who taught and principals who 
did but little teaching. Headmasters could give but little time to organisation 
etc. Where principals did not exist there would be difficulty. ’ 

Mr Arden Wood suggested a supplementary point-— whether the system was 
intended to apply to other than elementary teachers. If so he would oppose it ; 
but if it were merely a system of selection he thought it reasonable and that it 
fitted in with the suggestions of the previous day. 

At the close of this discussion the votes of the members were taken upon 
the two systems. ^ Only one member voted in favour of pupil teachers while a 
trial of the apprentice teacher system was generally approved. 

Sir Harcourt Butler suggested that in the results which Mr. Busher had 
obtained' and Mr. Sanderson had approved there seemed to be experience to 
serve as the basis of an experiment. The general sense of the Conference was 
summed up as follows : — 

The Conference were generally of opinion that there were great difficulties 
in the way of introducing a pupihteacher system as a method of selecting young 
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men for the training college. They thought that as a system of selection for 
entrance into the training college apprentice teachers might be tried at once 
experimentally in selected schools during a period of probation provided that ' 
adequate arrangements were made for instruction and supervision and provided 
that the staff of the selected schools was not reduced. 

2. The provision of higher training facilities ; Sir Harcourt Butler opened 
the question whether a second training college was required in India. He 
recalled the history of the question. In 1904 Government had decided to 
establish a training college, probably at Allahabad ; but there had been difficulties 
„and instead of that a class had been attached to Sanawar, where 20 stipends each 
of Rs. 40 were given. The discussion proceeded on the following lines ; — • 

(a) Sufficiency of * numbers, — If Mr, Sanderson’s assertion were correct 
that India could ab'^orb only 20 trained teachers a year then a second 
institution would not be required. But Sir Harcourt Butler pointed out that there 
were at present 1,580 untrained teachers in India. (Certain members 
pointed out that in the returns some teachers who were really trained were put 
down as untrained.) Even apart from the lee-way which had to be made up, 
Sir Harcourt Butler could not believe that only twenty teachers a year were 
required. Besides, if salaries were raised and if, as was recommended by some 
of the members, men were to a considerable extent substituted for lady teachers, 
the demand for trained men and for training would be increased. Also, the 
7,000 additional children had to be considered, whom it was now proposed to 
educate. Mr. Sharp, taking these matters into consideration and basing his 
-calculation on an annual wastage of 5 per cent, thought that probably 50 male 
teachers trained in this country would be annually required ; but the data w'ere 
wanting for distinguishing fully between secondary and elementary teachers and 
the Lord Bishop of Lahore suggested a sub-committee to consider this question. 

{b) Lady teachers. — Mr. Rocksborough-Smith said the proportion of male 
teachers would probably be increased when the profession had been made more 
attractive. The Bishop of Bombay said that the Church of England schools in 
India had only 117 male teachers against 407 ladies. The question of training 
ladies was so important that it should be separately taken up. 

(c) Location, — Dr. Bourne suggested that if there were a second training 
college it should be In the South perhaps at Bangalore, which being in no pro- 
vince was in a particularly favourable position to receive an Imperial grant. Mr, 
Pakenham Walsh said the North and South were separated. Boys in the South 
know nothing about Sanawar but might be expected to go to Bangalore. Mr. 
Covernton added that Burma was even more cut off. Though they had raised 
the stipend tenable at Sanawar from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, none would go. They 
were trying to get a small training class attached to the Government School at 
Maymyo. But he thought pupils might go from Burma to Bangalore. Father 
Kuss said that, geographically alone, a second college in the South was justified. 

(d) Stipends. — Mr. Sanderson said that Rs. 40 was sufficient. 

(e) Scholarships tenable abroad, — Some of the members advocated the 
establishment of scholarships for training abroad. Dr. Bourne said he would 
like to see more provision for sending men home but without tying them down to 
the profession of teaching. As to wffiether scholarships should go by provinces 
Dr. Francis called attention to proposal IX of the Calcutta Committee, but it 
was admitted that provincial budgets were a big factor. 

{/) Mr, Pakenham Walsh called attention to a suggestion emanating from 
Madras, Miss Sampson, in her note (Appendix 28) had^' put forward her 
view^s regarding scholarships for selected female teachers to proceed for 
training to England. The principal of Bishop Corrie’s High School, Madras, had 
suggested that for men also there should be some means of home training for 
the highest class of teachers who might be expected eventually to become head 
masters. It was understood that any such scheme would be a provisional 
scheme pending the establishment of a training college. Mr, Wright added that 
for European teachers the various universities should be moved to include the 
subject of education as one of the subjects a teacher could take for his B, A. or 
B. Sc. degree course as is done in some English universities. 
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Mr Kiichler gave it as his opinion that the establishment of a second train- 
ing coHege should not imply the abolition of provincial teachers classes. It was 
pointed out that these were all for women. 

The question was put whethei the necessity for a second training college 
should first be considered by a sub-cuinmittee or whether the matter should be 
decided at once. A large majority were in favour of the second course, only five 
voting for the sub-committee. 

The following resolution was then passed ; parts fi), (ii) and (iii) nem con, 
part (iv) by 24 against 6. 

J?esohJ2on —‘'IhQ conference recommend to the attention of the Government 
that— • 

(i) In view of the provision necessary for the large Bumbers*of children of 
school -going age at present attending no school, of the n^umbers of untrained 
teachers at present in the schools, of the probability of male teachers replacing 
to some extent women teachers if salaries are raised, and of the attractions of 
higher salaries generally ; a Government training college or colleges for men 
be established as early as possible, at suitable centres. 

(A) It was considered that the first new Government training college should 
be established at Bangalore. • 

(zn) One scholarship, to be held abroad, should be given to a member of 
the domiciled community in each major piovince in every year, and in other 
provinces as necessary. 

(zv) So long as Government recognise the necessity, a certain number of 
studentships be created for men and women of approved educational qualifica- 
tions for the purpose of training as teachers abroad, and such studentships 
should cover ail expenses of passage, maintenance and training ; provided that 
this v\ould not prejudice the resolution (111) already carried. 

In conclusion Mr, Sanderson pointed out that the buildings at Sanawar 
were inadequate. Mr. Wright said he understood that the matter was under the 
consideration of the Punjab Government, 

Collegiate Education 

The next subject taken up was Collegiat-e Education, especially the proposal 
set forth in Resolution X, i to 4, and first part of 6 of the Calcutta Committee, 

Mr, Aiden Wood explained the scheme— an Anglo-Indian college for men 
ard women. There might be some hesitation as to its feasibility on the score of 
insufficient demand. But, till the young men of the community get degrees in 
larger number, they are handicapped in competing for the higher appointments 
open to them. 

Mr. Madge said he supported the proposal with all the earnestness of which 
he was capable. Young men are now^ shut out from the offices which were held 
by their fathers. A different standard had been set up. There ought to be an 
institution leading up to these higher appointments, based on the s} stems of 
English education which credited imported men with their superiority. 

Mr. Kiichler opposed the scheme. I admit,” he said, “ the domiciled 
community do not patronise our colleges. The reasons assigned for this are as 
follows : (z) The courses are unsuitable. But I say this argument is founded 

on an entire misconception of our com ses. True, the colleges do not offer all 
the prescribed subjects. But this is because no students present themselves for 
such subjects as Latin and Greek. Did they do so, some of our colleges could 
provide the necessary teaching. Facilities for science* teaching in Calcutta (in 
such, colleges as the Presidency, St. Xavier’s and the Scottish Churches) compare 
most favourably with those which exist in the colleges in England. 

„ (?V) The matriculation test is a bar. But the Calcutta University accepts 
ttie Cambridge Senior Local Examination as a test for admission, 

“ A truer reason is that they have no inducements to lead them to come to 
colleges. There is but little reward if they take a degree. We ought to hold 
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out definite hopes In the United Provinces, two Deputy Collectorships are 
annually ofiered to those who take a deqree in the Allahabad University. This 
has at once stimulated the influx of Anglo-Indians into the colleges. The diffi- 
culty will be surmounted if we offer properly paid teacherships, headmasterships 
and civil posts 

But, even if it were theoretically desirable, the scheme is not practicable— 
especially when put forward in the form of a teaching university as is done in 
that resolution. Such a scheme presupposes a large number of students, which 
}ou will never get, since many will want to make use of the facilities at their 
doors. Moieover, many boys will not want to go to college at all. On leaving a 
collegiate school, at the age of 20, they will w'ant employment. You will hardly 
get 300 together. It also presupposes a staff of 20 or 25 professors.” 

Father Vander ScFueren said he ivas not present at the drafting of these 
resolutions, else he w'ould have brought forward much of Mr. Kuchler’s objec- 
tions At St. Xavier’s they offered every facility and gave advantages to Anglo- 
Indian boys. Yet there were only four resident students of that community. 
The reason wffiy the Anglo-Indian students did not continue their studies was that 
they saw no advantage in going on to a degree and received offers of employ- 
ment while they were at College. He had enquired as to the probable demand 
for college tiaining. The answ'er was tllat there was none, unless definite 
advantages were offered. 

Sir Harcourt Butler pointed to the figures in Mr. Orange’s Quinquennial 
Review, which shewed that in 1907 there were probably 150 of the domiciled 
community in Arts and 338 in professional colleges. These figures however were 
admittedly approximate. 

On the other hand, Mr. Madge, while not presuming to offer an opinion as to 
the suitability or otherwise for Indians of the courses pursued in Indian colleges, 
stated that Government had thought fit to provide separately education for 
Anglo-Indians. The system had at first been half-sister to the system devised 
for Indians. Gradually it had been differentiated and improved. It should not 
stop short at the most critical stage. It should be crowned by a college on 
British lines. This was the main point — a thoroughly English system of training, 
apart from the question of appointments, though that was a big one. If they 
put a scheme of this sort btfore Government and the public, they might get 
the funds, ultimately from endowments, as in other countries, if not from the 
State. 


Regarding the difficulty of a University, Mr. Rocksborough-Smith said Mr, 
Koehler was quite right in pointing out the error, but wdiat resolution X, 4, 
meant was not a degree but a diploma. The institution would be primarily a 
training college with an Arts side Dr. Francis also said he was surprised to 
find X, 4, figuring among their resolutions. He had thought that parts 4 and 
5 ran together and applied to training. Mr. Arden Wood’s note shewed this 
was so. The Calcutta delegates had never recommended a University College ; 
they had rather proposed the sending of pupils to England, He asked that this 
proposal about conferring degrees be not submitted as one of the recommenaa- 
tions of the Calcutta Committee. 


Mr, Pakenham Walsh said a vital point had been omitted. The reason why 
they could get better men from home was that these had had a good training on 
a residential s}stem. What was wanted was good environment both for charac- 
ter and health. Indians might be admitted up to 15 per cent. The College 
might teach up to the London B.A. Large numbers would go to such a 
college. Mr. Lee urged the importance of crowning the school course with a 
college course specially designed for the Anglo-Indian community. 


The next morning the Conference proceeded to discuss a resolution drafted 4th 
by Dr Francis, which was subsequently passed with additions suggested by 
Mr. Hallward. The discussion preliminary to the passing of this and other 
resolutions proceeded as follows t— 

Mr. Williams, advocating a special college, pointed out that the domi- 
ciled community had a separate school education, and required a separate 
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college. Why was it that Anglo-Indians were not taking advantage of facilities 
in Indian colleges ? and why were their numbers in those institutions diminish- 
ing ? The reason could not be any lethargy on the part of the community ; for 
they were making great sacrifices for the education of their children. The true 
^reason is that the existing colleges are not truly residential, do not offer facilities 
for social and athletic activity and do not foster the spirit of individual initiative. 
If it were objected that the combination of normal pupils with arts pupils was 
unworkable, he could instance a case in which it had succeeded in Wales, 
Father Vander Schueren corrected a possible misinterpretation of what he had 
said the previous day. When he mentioned the number four, he spoke of resi« 
dential students — just those for whom they had provided the adv^antages of 
environment which Mr. Williams sought. They had a fair number of ordinary 
day Anglo-Indian students — an average of 20. * ^ * 

Mr. Hallward pleaded for a separate University instltuticfn. He enumerated 
various reasons why it was necessary that the Anglo-Indiali should have a 
separate university system. How was this to be effected ? On one point he 
joined issue with the Calcutta Committee, Co-education of the two sexes as 
proposed by the Calcutta Committee was undesirable. As to affiliation, 
he appreciated the financial difficulty involved in a self-contained University 
College conferring degrees. Should l?4iey then seek affiliation with an English 
university? Cambridge had done so much already for this country that he 
thought she might be persuaded if properly approached to affiliate the proposed 
institution. If this were not possible we should face the expense and have a 
University College (of which he ventured to say his friend Mr. Arden Wood 
would make an admirable Principal) staffed with ten or twelve teachers for 50 
or 60 students. If neither alternative were possible he would, though most 
reluctantly, fall back on Dr. Francis’ scheme. 

Mr. Abbott supported Mr. Hallward. As to the difficulty of numbers, they 
would increase if the superior grades of employment were thrown open. 

Sir Harcourt Butler suggested that Dr. Francis’ more modest institution 
might in time grew into a University College. At present, without the number 
of stuefents to justify its establishment, an University College might fail to com- 
mend itself as a practical proposition. 

The Lord Bishop of Lahore agreed with Mr. Kuchler. Matters were evi- 
dently different in different parts of India. For the Punjab Branch of the Anglo- 
Indian Association had suggested hostels. Again, the experience gained at 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, was extremely satisfactory. A college such as that 
proposed at Bangalore might fail to attract boys from other parts of the country. 
Expense would be likely to deter many parents from sending their children so far. 
“ If we propose so limited a scheme ve shall not do our dut) by the legitimate 
aspirations of the community in spreading facilities for higher education. We 
must tarn to another solution— the establishment of satisfactory hostels. "Why 
do Anglo-Indians not resort to existing colleges? Because they do not see open- 
ings in higher Government service and therefore will not make the requisite sacri- 
fice. These is a strong belief in the community that avenues of employment previ- 
ously open to them have now been closed, that for political reasons there i as been 
a tendency to exclude them from appointments while opening the door wider to 
Indians and to men from home. 1 should be the last to deny the claims of 
Indians But justice is the basis of our rule; and it will not be just if a small 
but vitally important community goes to the wall under the pressure of numeri- 
cally larger communities. Can we not bring to the notice of Government the 
necessity for some enquiry into a state of things which is said to be operating 
to check the spread of higher education ?■" 

Dr. Francis, while associating himself most strongly with the last speaker 
in his proposals to remove any discrimination against Anglo-Indians m the 
making of appointments, thought that the Lord Bishop’s first argument was met 
by the fact that the proposed resolution was not limited to the establishment of a 
single college. He had already stated his opinion that, if material advan- 
tages were offered, the hindrances to a spread of higher education would dis- 
appear. But he strongly maintained that the Anigo-Indian community should 
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have a separate education to the end of their training, and Instanced from his 
own experience the disadvantage to which an Englishman is subjected in studying 
at a continental university. This could only be done by continuing special 
education through university courses. , 

Mr. Walter Wood feared that what he was going to say might sound , 
brutally practical ; but they had passed resolutions in favour of compulsory 
education, which it was subsequently admitted would mean free education, and 
in favour of improved high schools, scholarships, etc. If these proposals were 
carried out the most pressing necessities of the community would be met. The 
Lord Bishop had said that after all was said and done, the outlook of the parents 
of these children was more or less guided by their prospects hereafter as regards 
earning tli^eir living. In addressing the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire the other day Lord Rosebery had said that University education was a 
practical necessity of life and that, with the exception of certain forms of 
research, the diploma and the degree were essential for a livelihood. But it 
would be useless to educate the Anglo-Indian community and then give them no 
employment. We must fit them for the positions now open to them and develop 
their fitness for higher positions. He feared the proposal for a college might 
jeopardise the more practical suggestions. if the present resolution were 
understood to do away with the theoretic considerations urged yesterday and 
if it were understood that the more ^practical matters to w^hich he had 
alluded would take financial precedence over the college scheme, then he had 
no objection He saw there was a strong feeling in favour of a university ; but he 
desired to approach the question from the practical point of view. 

Mr. Lee remarked that the request made by the Punjab Branch for hostels 
did not necessarily mean that they would not like a college. Similarly, no single 
member of the Calcutta Committee desired a college open to both sexes ; but they 
had put forward the proposal after long discussion on the score of economy. He 
quite agreed with what Mr. Walter Wood had said regarding financial precedence 
and with the Lord Bishop’s contention as to higher employment ; but a college 
was a necessity. 

Mr. Milne, speaking from his own experience, said that the Anglo-Indians 
wanted a type of eiducation such as could be obtained in England, which alone 
could confer on them the characteristics required to compete with Englishmen 
who came from England ; and for this a separate college was necessary. 

Father Kuss remarked it was part of our duty to raise the Anglo-Indian 
community to our own level. 

Father Yander Schueren asked whether it was understood that with regard 
to the proposed University Arts College as well as the Training College separate 
hostels would be provided for the different religious denominations, as otherwise, 
both these colleges might prove unacceptable lo Roman Catholics. Sir Harcourt 
Butler replied that it was understood that there would be a system of separate 
hostels for different denominations. 

There was some further discussion regarding the wording of the resolution, 
in the course of which Mr. Williams enquired whether there was not some affiliation 
or connection now existing between Cambridge University and some of the 
Australian universities ; to which Mr. Kiichler objected that at present there was 
a strong movement for teaching universities all over the world and that the 
principle of affiliation was discredited. Mr. Arden Wood proposed that the 
schemes should be put as alternatives. The following resolutions were finally 
passed : — 

Resolutton.-^'T\\Q. Conference recommend to Government that-— 

(i) A separate University arts college should be instituted, either affiliated, 
if possible, to a Western university or self-contained and conferring its own 
degrees* 

(li) If this be found to be impracticable there be added, in connection with 
at least one of the training colleges for teachers, arts and science graduate 
courses both for the advantage of the candidates for the teaching diploiijas and 
also for such other Anglo-Indian students as desire to take advantage of them ; 
and the college be affiliated to a recognised university. 
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(ill) In addition, good hostels for the members of the domiciled com* 
munity be erected in connection with existing colleges, where such are required. 

(iv) One great obstacle to the spread of higher education among the 
domiciled comrnunity is the belief common amongst them that avenues of 
employment formeily open have been closed to them; in the interests of the 
spread of higher education Government should be asked to institute an enquiry 
as to whether the belief in question is well founded, and, if that is shown to be the 
case, steps should be taken to provide the remedy. 

GRANTS*IN“AID. 

Sir Harcourt Butler said that on one point all were agreed ““Government 
should give more liberal grants! In somm quarters there was a demand for 
Government institutions. As regards that he fell back ypon Lord Canning’s 
dictum of self help As to possible sectarian difFirulties (and^he* wrs glad to see 
thac all Vv’ere vorklng together in unanimity) thwc vas room for all and they had 
still 7,000 children who were receiving no educauon. Further, it would be im- 
possible to scrap the present system This was not the place to work out any 
detailed scheme. The principles, however, could be treated and he would ask 
the Directors to state the condition of things in the provinces 

Kiichler said that ii! Bengal they had the ordinary allendance 
or maintenance grants. He believed that managers consideiel these fairly 
sufficient hut that they thought they might be supplemented. Their system of 
so-called supplementary grants was unsatisfactory ; he was in favour of a more 
mechanical method. He thought salary grants would be found lislIliI , und if the 
managers paid half and the Government paid half, there would be no maron for 
dissatislactioii. But in addition to this it would be necessary to retain th=‘ fixed 
grant system because it was necessitated by the conditions of exceptional schools. 
He would also like to add fee grants, one effect of which v/ould be that uithout 
lowering the general fee rate from the full standard, exceptions might be permit' 
ted. They also had of course the usual special grants such as those for build- 
ings, etc, 

Madras.— Du Bourne stated that in Madras (excluding Bangalore) they 
distributed their allotment as follows -Cadet grants Rs. 4,000, Boarding grants 
Rs. 60,060, Building grants Rs. 45,000, Special grants Rs. 4,000. The special 
grant this year for equipment and buildings was i lakh. The rest of the money, 
that is the bulk of the money for teaching grants, they gave under the head 
of fixed grants. When the new Code was introduced it w'as not open to Local 
Governments, without the sanction of the Government of India, to alter the pro- 
portion of grants under Article 29. If the grant exceeded the ordinary income 
it had to be reduced by the amount of that excess* 1 hey had found that if this 
system were followed, they would have to reduce a large number of grants ; so 
they adopted the system of fixed grants. The whole matter resoUed itself into 
one of distribution and he was unaware of any complaints as to unfairness in dis- 
tribution. 

Bihar and Orissa, — Mr. Hallward, speaking for Bihar and Orissa said they 
were using the Bengal Code. In Fastern Bengal and Assam a more liberal 
scale had been adopted, especially as regards buildings, where a grant equal to 
two-thirds of the total cost was permitted. (Some of the other Directors main- 
tained that their building grants were equally liberal). He had now laid before 
the Local Government certain proposals, drawn up in discussion -with Messrs. 
Williams and Young, regarding a graduated minimum scale of expenditure on staff 
for elementary schools of from 15 to 200 pupils. He thought that the prescrip- 
tion of a minimum of expenditure was a necessary step to improvement through 
additional salary grants. Another defect in some of th^ Codes was the want of 
any provision for grants to poor scholars’ day schools. In Bombay, indeed there 
was such a grant — up to Rs. 3 per month per pupil ; but this provision had been 
omitted in Bengal when the new Code came in and Article 40 was substituted. 
He had also proposed scholarships for poor children in secondary schools and for 
childreji of poor parents in remote places to enable them to send their children to 
boarding schools. The railways had a graduated scale of fees in their 
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schools reduced for poor parents ; but, even so, many parents found difficulty in 
paying. 

Burma ,-— Covernton explained the existing state of affairs in Burma* 
They had two kinds of grants : — (i) The ordinary or moiety grant meant the 
difference between income and expenditure payable under limited conditions, but ® 
they also paid salary grants and schools could get both of these togethci. (ii) The 
fixed grant was the total of the ordinary and salary grants taken on an a\erage 
of three years with a margin allowed for expansion. At present most schools 
received ordinary grants. This did not mean that they got the difference be- 
tween any income and any expenditure ; the proper expenditure nas laid down, 
the proper difference was laid down, and there were other complicated conditions 
in connectioi^ with which he read out Articles 114 to 117 of the Code That 
very morning some gentlemen had come to him and said they pieferred the 
Burma system because# of its simplicity, in working he had found that it 
was really a very coiuplicated system The matter had recently been taken up 
by the Educational Syndicate and he had proposed a scheme based on the 
assumption that the expenditure of a school should be met in the pioportion 
of one-third from Government, one-third from fees and one third fiom the 
managers. It was a defect of the present rules that no coninbnti m was 
required from managers ; and he thought that bomething on the linos he had 
proposed would enforce the principle of grants -in-aid in the wiy it h, d been 
laid down by the Commission of 1882. Of course if under such a sv 'tem fees 
could contribute more than one-third, a reduction proportionate to the ex- 
cess would be made from the Goyernment grant and from the nanagers’ 
contribution. Similarly, if the fees could not contribute so much, Go’-wrnment 
or the managers would have to give more. His proposal, however, had not 
been accepted and the suggestion finally put forward was that they should induce 
as many schools as possible to come under the fixed grant rule'=!, one great 
advantage of which was that the grant was pd,d quarterly inste id of h early, 
and in advai ce instead of in arrears. It tvas true that this bchenie nld give 
difficulty ill the case of new schools, but that he though., could be leuedied by 
the more liberal allotments which they had received. And if the fixed grant 
system could be made general, improvements could be introduced into it and the 
term of five years might be reduced to three. 

United Pro'dinces.'^-'yix de la Fosse said that the United Provlnct .. fc'lowed 
the Code of .>905 and the system, pursued was simple. Tliey had, howeverj 
made a change in the matter of the suppltraentary grants. He read out ailicle 38 
of the Code as now revised by which it is provided that supplementary grants are 
given by way of salary grants for trained teachers, not exceeding half the salary 
paid to the teacher provided that a male ieachehs salary is not less than Rs. 100 a 
month and a lady teacheBs such as the department may approve ; or, iii the case 
of a trained teacher who was a graduate or the equivalent, not less than ks 200 a 
month in the case of a male teacher and such as the deparirnent rr ay approve 
in the case of a lady teacher. This article also now provided for the strength- 
ening of staffs by giving grants to encourage schools to send members oAhe 
staff to Sanawar for training. If all schools were staffed with trained teachers It 
would, under this system, cost Government, instead of Rs, 26,000 a year as now, 
a sum of Rs. 64,000, Fie thought that this constituted a good and systematic 
basis for giving supplementary grants without which it had been fom d that the 
ordinary grants were insufficient to extricate schools from their financial difficul- 
ties, The only other point was article 4s and he understood that would Le sepa- 
rately treated. 

Punjab.— yix. Wright said that in the Punjab they had retained the scale 
of grants permitted before the introduction of the new Code. The main grants 
were of three kinds ; — (i) ^The ordinary attendance grant was given on a scale 
different from that in other provinces ; higher in the lower sections and lower in 
the higher sections, with the result that their grants had been kept up to a more 
liberal standard, (ii) The building grants were as in other provinces. ..(iiij The 
supplementary grants took the form of staff grants, each trained teacher being 
eligible to earn for the school a grant equivalent to half his salary up to a limit 
of Rs. 123, for a salary of Rs. 250, Some teachers actually drew more 

than this limit and it was now proposed to abolish the limit. Conditions 
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regarding minima were needless since all their masters drew Rs. loo or over, 
and all their mistresses Rs. 8o or over. Among other grants they had 
boarding grants up to an unlimited number for those declared indigent by 
Deputy Commissioners. There were the Cadet grants which he would like to 
see raised from Rs. 8 and Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 respectively. There were 
also grants for instruction in laundry work, in cooking and in carpentry and for 
night classes. As to the fairness of distribution in meeting the cost of schools, 
the incidence of expenditure upon various sources of income was as follows : — > 


! 

Provincial 

^ funds. 

Fees. 1 

• 

All other 
sources. 

Church of England schools ... 

... 


\ 

* 45-8 

I0‘0 

Roman Catholic schools 

... 

1 44*4 

45 9 

9*7 

Non-sectarian schoo's 

... 

4rt 

33*0 
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As to building grants, in the last four years the Roman Catholics have had 
no less than Rs 56,000 and the ^Church of England Rs. 16,000, and other 
schools only Rs. 9,000. 

Cent/ al Provinces.— Mr. Spence explained that there was nothing peculiar 
in the Central Provinces system. They gave supplementary grants when the 
ordinary maintenance grants were found insufficient and they had no separate sys- 
tem of salary grants ; but these were actually given in the form of supplementary 
grants. They also gave grants of Rs. 3 a month for poor day scholars and 
grants with no fixed limit for bringing the children of indigent parents from 
remote places to boarding schools. The building grants w^ere generally one-half 
of the total cost, but they were permitted up to two-thirds. 

Bombay. — Mr. Prior said Bombay was peculiar in that they had no atten- 
dance grant The ordinary grant was calculated at one-third of the expenditure as 
admitted by the inspector ; and sometimes by way of a supplementary grant one- 
third of the ordinary grant was given in addition — a concession wdiich was 
now being extended. They wmre trying to encourage the system of fixed grants. 
Building grants were ordinarily equivalent to one-half of the total cost, rarely to 
two-thirds. (A grant of Rs. go, 000 had just been given fora Roman Catholic 
convent). But this applied only to school houses. In the case of hostels and 
other buildings Government reserved the right of fixing the proportion, They 
had the ordinary Cadet grants and also grants for destitute children and defray- 
ing fees which were limited by the budget allotment. 

Sir Harcourt Butler remarked that there appeared to be a tendency in the 
provinces to introduce the fixed system of grants which had the advantage that 
the amount ^vas known and that the money was paid in advance. He thought 
Mr. Busher’s views about grants were largely met by what had been said. 
The discussion then proceeded upon the following lines ; — 

(i) S imp lificatun in the direction of fixed grants after audit. — Mr. Lee 
complained it was difficult to follow the rules. What Government wanted was to 
give schools enough to permit them to he efficiently maintained. Why should 
die accounts not be properly audited and a budget^ framed ? Again, he could 
not understand the difficulties involved in an all-India Code. The country might 
be Targe, but the community was small. Sir Harcourt Butler pointed out that 
Mr. Lee’s suggestions would be practically realised under a fixed grant system 
which was now the tendency. Dr. Bourne denied that Mr. Lee's proposals 
would lead to uniformity of treatment. This was what the present rules were 
intended to secure. Mr. Covernton considered there would be difficulty in 
calculating the proposed expenditure in a school. _ Mr. Hallward said that 
Mr. Lee’*s system sounded very simple, but that mission and other bodies would 
strongly object to an audit. To this Mr, Lee replied that in such cases it was 
nof incumbent upon Government to give any grant at all. Sir Harcourt Butler 
pointed out that every Conference sought after uniformity but the result was 
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always failure. Mr. Lee feared it was not local conditions which created differen- 
ces, but rather persona! idiosyncracies. There was a general agreement as to the 
desirability of some form of audit ; but Mr. Madge said he hoped Mr. Lee’s 
proposed resolution on the subject would not throw out the larger proposals 
which had been made by the Calcutta Committee. Mr. Lee expressed himself ' 
asipreferring the Calcutta Committee’s resolution, to which his resolution was subr ^ 
jecC 


(ii) Modification of rules for grants in addition to first ten pupils in each 
section. — Mr, Madge pointed out that rules limiting the grant paid for each 
pupil in addition to the first ten pupils, while equitable in the case of boarding 
grants where the average cost fell in proportion as the numbers rose, operated 
hardly in the case of grants for teaching because it was necessary to maintain an 
efficient stRff. He thought some modification might be made in the rates paid for 
additional pupils and that this would greatly help schools. After all, what Gov- 
ernment w^anted’to do'*was to keep in an efficient condition any school which it had 
recognised. The Reverend Brother Ryan, at a later stage of the proceedings 
suggested that in view of the possible necessity of splitting up classes, the 
grants might be made uniform throughout each section for each pupil and that 
there might even be uniformity of rate for each class in the school. Mr. Paken- 
ham Walsh pointed out that the Madras rules in this respect did not recognise 
the increased expenditure which is involved when a standard grows too large and 
requires splitting up. 

(iii) Calculation of expenditure.-^Vir. Rocksborough-Smith suggested that 
municipal taxes, insurance of bull dings, leave allowances and other similar charges 
might be included under the general expenditure. 

(iv) Date of payment of grants, — Mr. Pakenham Walsh, while admitting 
the liberality of the scale on which grants were given in Bangalore, complained 
that the payment was often in arrears. Dr. Bourne said that in the Madras Pre- 
sidency he aUvays gave an advance if requested to do so. Bangalore had a code 
of its own. As for building grants, they were not ordinaiily given till a completion 
certificate was received. 

(v) Boarding house equipment grants. — Mr. Pakenham Walsh noticed that 
at present no such grants were permitted. 

{y'\) Passage of staff corning from ahroad.'^T\i^ same speaker advocated 
that grants be given for this object. 

{y\\) Vtilisaiion of fee grants for refunding fees. — This point also was 
raised by Mr. Pakenham Walsh and was generally considered excellent. 

(viii) Grants for unsalaried teachers of religious denominations.^--'^ oXhet 
Vander Schueren drew attention to his paper on the remuneration of religious 
teachers. (Appendix 14), These teachers drew no regular salary, but this did 
not imply that the school did not incur expenses in their regard, and these expen- 
ses w^ere often much under-estimated. The paper submitted went to show the prin- 
cipal factors of expenditure and set forth the claim that, in the computation of staff 
expenses with the view to determining the grants-in-aid given under the head of 
salaries of teachers, these items should be taken into consideration, and that 
moreover some remuneration should be given to religious teachers for services 
rendered. The Bishop of Lahore expressed himself in agreement wnth Father 
Vander Schueren’s paper and wished to point out that everything stated there 
applied equally to religious teachers in Church of England schools, and claimed 
the same consideration and treatment for them. Father Vander Schueren saw 
the force of His Lordship’s claim and suggested that the words “ in Roman Catho- 
lic Schools ” should be omitted from the title of his paper so as to make it appli^ 
cable to the religious teachers of all denominations. Sir Harcourt Butler remark- 
ed that if the money available were limited and teachers who dispensed their ser-* 
vices gratis could be found, every one would surely prefer to use the funds avail- 
able upon the spread of education ; but under any salary grant system*sdme con- 
sideration might, no doubt, be given to such teachers provided the money thu^ 
granted were utilised for school purposes. « 
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(ix) Special grants^ — Mr. Busher in his note had objected to the payment 
of special grants for instruction in technical departments. He would rather have 
the rule more general so as to include laundry work, cookery, etc. 

(x) Cadet grants .- — The raising of the rates was generally approved. 

* In conclusion the following resolution was passed embodying Mr. Arden 
Wood’s general resolution, Mr. Pakenham Walsh’s regarding advances and that 
of the Calcutta Committee regarding Auditors. These resolutions were unani« 
mously carried with the exception of the provision to part (iii) which was carried 
by 1 5 against 1 1. 

Resolution . — The Conference are strongly of opinion that 

(i) The Government grants to schools should be of such amount ajid given 
in such a way as to enable all schools, that are recognised by the provincial 
education departments as necessary, to be efficient in the grade in which they 
are classed. 

(ii) The auditing of accounts of European schools should be made a separate 
and distinct function of the Accounts Department, and either a single auditor 
appointed for all India, or separate auditors for each province or each inspec- 
tional jurisdiction, as the Government may think necessary, and the school audit 
should be conducted on the school premises. 

(iii) Provided all school accounts are complete and audited by a properly 
qualified person, the income and expenditure of every school should be budgetted 
for a period of one or more years and the Government grant should be calcu« 
lated to be of such definite total sum as, with the estimated income from other 
sources, will be sufficient to enable the total income to equal the expenditure 
necessary to make the school work efficiently* 

The general sense of the Conference was also expressed in favour of a 
reconsideration of the rates by which additions are made to the grants fixed for 
the first ten scholars, the raising of the rate of cadet grants and the institution 
of a system of fee grants, boarding house equipment grants, and grants for 
passage of teachers from abroad under certain conditions, and of leave allowances, 
also of the payment of part of the annual grant during the first month of the 
financial year. 


Concentration, 

Sir Harcourt Butler considered the wisest course would be to recommend 
the principle of concentration in the widest possible terms. This would save 
much discussion and at the same time would be just as effective, since in practice 
local schemes must be taken up and worked out individually. Such a resolution 
would cover item 5 on the agenda paper. The following resolution was then 
passed nem con 

Re solution . That concentration of schools is desirable wherever 
possible.” 

Curricula and Examinations. 

Sir Harcourt Butler remarked that the Conference had already made a 
resolution in favour of the modernisation of school courses. It would be prema- 
ture to lay down a curriculum, but certain matters had been brought forward. 
These were briefly discussed 

(i) The Busher had protested against a nine months term. 

The Lord Bishop of ^ Lahore said that the arrangement was regrettable but was 
necessitated by climatic conditions. 

(ii) The teaching of English . — Stress had been laid on the efficient teaching 
of English. This was really a question of improving the staff. 

(iii) TEe system of examinations . long discussion ensued upon this sub- 
ject opened by Mr. Pakenham Walsh who said a standard was required which 
would carry value not only all over India but also in England. The Cambridge 
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Local Examinations supplied this need and also allowed a greater latitude. 

Another advantage was that a hoy could not pass the Senior examination in the 
ninth standard, so that boys were kept later at school and clever boys were encour- 
aged to read for honours. Mr. de la Fosse raised the difficulty of provision 
under this examination for the vernaculars. Mr. Kiichler said the Cambridge 
School Certificate examination had been adopted in Bengal ; the department, 
however, examined in the vernacular as a condition. Mr. Prior said that in 
Bombay they did not teach the vernacular and they freely used the Cambridge 
examinations Mr. Pakenham Walsh raised a general objection to the teaching 
of the vernaculars on the ground that it was as a rule impossible for an Indian 
, teacher to keep discipline among English and Anglo-Indian boys. Useful school 
ivtime was consequently wasted and it was better that a boy should acquire the 
vernacular at home after his school career, and this could be done more 
efficiently. Father Vander Schueren supported this and said the teaching 
of the vernacular was very troublesome because a class teacher had to be 
sent in to supervise Jurjng the special instruction. Mr. Arden Wood disagreed. 

He thought the vernacular most important. As a boy worked up through 
the school he came to be able at least to read and write Urdu and this 
knowledge was appreciated. The system was that the class master was 
made responsible. Mr. Sanderson said that at Sanawar they w^ere trying to 
put the teaching of Urdu on a scientific basis. Mr. Rocksborough-Smith 
said that Burmese was very difficult and the teaching of it militated against 
instruction in Latin since the time-table became so complicated that it 
was impossible to reset the classes for Latin teaching. Mr. Madge pointed 
out that it was perhaps insufficiently recognised that an accurate know- 
ledge of the vernacular had a considerable effect in dealing with Indians. 

Mr. Milne said that time spent in teaching the vernacular was time wasted, the 
efforts of the class being directed to the teasing of the teacher. He himself had 
learnt the vernacular efficiently at home when his schooling was done. 

The question of the vernacular was then dropped and the Directors explain- 
ed the extent to which the Cambridge examinations were utilised. They had 
been adopted in Bengal. They were proposed in Bihar and Orissa and pro- 
posed as an alternative in Burma. They were largely used in Bombay. 

Mr. Hallward explained that the Senior Local examination was quite unsuitable and 
the examination actually used in Bengal was not this but the Senior School 
Certificate which had been specially framed as a school test. Dr, Bourne said 
the Cambridge examinations were not recognised in Madras and he hoped they 
never would be. To adopt a foreign test was in itself a confession of v/eakness. 

He predicted the day was not far off when the Cambridge examinations would 
cease altogether in favour of a school record certificate such as they had in 
Madras, Mr. Covernton suggested that an effort should be made to obtain 
recognition by educational authorities and bodies in Great Britain of the European 
High School Examination and certificate of Burma where the examination and 
course differ from those of India. Mr. Rocksborough-Smith expressed himself as in 
agreement with the memorandum of the Christian Brothers and as dissatisfied 
with the High School examination in which the standard varied greatly, 

Mr. Savage, with reference to Bombay, said that many of his boys went to England, 
hence they were obliged to take the Cambridge examinations. They had asked 
that Indian History and a vernacular should be permitted as subjects of examina- 
tion. The difficulty about the High School examination was that it was not recog- 
nised in England. Though a well-conducted examination, its results undoubtedly 
showed variations. All he deprecated was that the Cambridge examinations 
should not be permitted as an alternative. 

The next morning, in the absence of Sir Harcourt Butler, Mr. Sharp drew 5th day, Friday, 
attention to the regulations for the Cambridge Junior and Senior School certiff- tps. 
cates, which are awarded on school attendance and on the passing of the Junior 
and Senior Local examinations under certain conditions. He then read a resolu- 
tion drafted by Mr. Arden Wood (which, with slight ^ modifications, was 
subsequently passed) and suggested it as a basis for discussion. , . 

Mr. Arden Wood thought that perhaps from the educational point of view 
this was almost the most important subject that had come before the Conference. 
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“ Hitherto said he “ the school certificates that boys and girls have been able 
toobtain have been awarded solely on the results of external examinations. , 
The defects of external examinations are now so fully recognised, that I do not 
think it is necessary for me, in a Conference of this kind, to do more than 
remind you of them. Those of us who are schoolmasters know that external 
examinations take no cognisance of some of the most important work of schools, 
that they result in much of the work being done in a less satisfactory way than 
we should like, and that they test some of the subjects not at all and others in 
a way which is inadequate. Again, they overshadow the school curricula and 
prevent these from being framed in accordance with the characters of indivi- 
dual institutions or the needs of pupils ; they encourage bad methods of 
teaching, result in the neglect of subjects in which certain pupils are - 
weak or which, though part of the curriculum, are not tested in the 
examination, and foster an unhealthy competition among schools. I can cite 
an experience we have had in Calcutta. The subjects of the Cambridge Junior 
and Senior Local examinations are now announced, not. a year, but eighteen 
months, beforehand. The result has been that, as soon as the announcement 
appears, the unfortunate pupils, instead of proceeding with the regular wmrk of 
their class, begin to read the set books and continue reading them over and over 
again for a year and a half. I felt so strongly that this is not in the interests of 
education that 1 wrote to the Cambridge authorities. The Secretary for examin- 
ations replied that, while he appreciated my objections, nevertheless for various 
reasons — the holding of examinations both in July and in December and the 
requirements of the Board of Education as to the drawing up of school courses 
of work beforehand — the present arrangement was inevitable, I admit however 
that, whatever their evils, we cannot in the present circumstances of this country, 
dispense with external examinations. We must try to use them ^^ithout abusing 
them. And we can do this by restricting the choice of individual pupils while 
permitting schools to select subjects in accordance with the curricula they adopt, 
and by supplementing examination results by the records of school work for each 
pupil. With these additions I think we can usefully employ the Cambridge 
examinations as evidence towards the granting of certificates.^' In support of this 
view Mr. Arden Wood proceeded to read the evidence of the Hon’ble Mr. W, M. 
Bruce, Mr. V. A. Houghton, Mr. J. L. Baton, and Miss S. A. Burstall on the 
harm caused by external examinations. ” What I propose ” proceeded Mr. Wood, 
is not revolutionary — only a step in the right direction. 1 should like to see 
Government certificates awarded, in which the results of external examinations 
should be recognised as part, but only part, of the evidence, I propose two cer- 
tificates— one, which we may call the intermediate, given at the age of when 
the most general form of education will have been completed, the other called the 
Leaving, given about two years later, on the work of the pupils w^ho remain longer 
at school, on an examination of a slightly different kind, calculated to test spe- 
cialisation in a small number of subjects. For the external examinations I prefer 
the Cambridge examinations. The machinery which exists for these is complete, 
the standard is steady, and the questions are sensible. Their character is sub- 
jected to much public criticism. They offer a wide range of subjects and hence 
are convenient for different types of schools. I have thought, since I put in the 
draft resolution, that I should prefer the Cambridge University School Certificate 
examinations, not the Local examinations. True the former present the difficulty 
that they involve the taking of Latin or some modern European language. Bui 
it will be open to the departments to allow the local examination to prescribe the 
choice of subjects,” 

Mr. Madge said one of their objects was to unify the results of examinations 
in this country with those produced in England. To ascertain how far Mr. Arden 
Wood’s scheme would carry out such unification, he desired to know what had 
been done in England, Mr. Sharp in reply referred to the report of the Consulta- 
tive Committee on examinations in secondary schoolg in England, and stated that 
their proposals, which involved two stages of examination somewhat similar to 
those suggested by Mr. Arden Wood, were now before the Board of Education. 
As to keeping pace with future developments he thought Mr. Arden Wood's 
scheme sufficiently elastic to allow of modification in the light of experience in 
England, 
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The discussion then proceeded on the following lines : — 

(i) The E xamination , — Afr. Pakenham Walsh expressed himself in favour 
of the Cambridge Local examinations rather than of the school certificate 
examinations, because the latter would not be suitable for some schools, and 
because the former included such subjects as shorthand, etc. Mr. Hallward also » 
wanted to know what was proposed as regards the secondary (as opposed to ^ 
the collegiate) schools. Either special arrangements would have to be made 
with the Cambiidge authorities, or Latin would have to be introduced in those 
schools. Father Vander Schueren said collegiate schools should take the 
senior school certificate, and the secondary schools should take the senior 
local. Mr. Arden Wood explained that, as collegiate schools were not yet in 
existence, he had wished to make the proposal as general as possible. If the 
term “collegiate school ” were recognised, he vould agree with Father Vander 
Schueren. Mr. Sharp suggested the difficulty might be broadly met by ex- 
pressly stating m parr (iii) of the resolution that no school could offer more than 
one of the alternaUve examinations, which would also be desirable for other 
reasons. This suggestion was adopted with the addition of the phrase “ wdthout 
special sanction “ to meet the case of exceptional pupils. Also, the various 
qualifying examinations were specified in part (li) of the resolution. 

(ii) Choice of subjects ,-— Arden Wood explained that an important point 
of the movement was to allow schools a greater elasticity in their curriculum. 
Mr. Hallward feared that if a wide option were given there wmuld be a risk of 
losing the advantages of the school certificate examination, of which the main 
object was to secure a selection that implied a sound course of study. It was 
admittedly possible to pass the ordinary Cambridge Locals and yet remain very 
imperfectly educated. Similarly here, if there was to be choice, end if Govern- 
ment was to decide that choice, he was not sure that the desired result would 
always follow. Mr. Arden Wood thought there would be no risk if the depart- 
ments did their duty. Father Vander Schueren would limit the action of 
Government in deciding a selection and would prefer the Senior School certi- 
ficate pure and simple. They could not do better than Cambridge at its best. 
Mr. HalUvard agreed, and said that no other combination of subjects should be 
allowed as a substitute for the school certificate examination which it was proposed 
to introduce into collegiate schools. He hoped the departments would do their 
duty, but it would be difficult for them to do so if, as would certainly be the case, 
pressure were always being brought on them to accept combinations of subjects 
which, while permissible within the Senior Local, would nevertheless be unsound. 
The words “ prescribed by the department” were however retained in the case of 
both certificates, as it was felt to be a matter for subsequent regulation by rules. 

(iii) The Record . — Father Flink asked whether the test constituted by the 
record would be one of single pupils or of the whole school. Mr. Arden W ood 
said it would be largely of the school ; but each pupil would also have to pro- 
duce evidence that he had gone through the whole school course satisfactorily. 
Father Kuss described the Madras system under which, during the last three 
years of his school course, a pupil's work is systematically tested by his class- 
master, the headmaster supervising. The exact number of the tests is not 
prescribed. But recently the department has issued a form which has been 
found to be fairly satisfactory and to give a very good view of the work done 
by each pupil during the school course. The tests are conducted in accordance 
with the wishes of the school The results are thrown into percentages and en- 
tered in the book, along with an account of the boy’s conduct in the play-ground, 
manual dexterity, hand-writing, aptitudes, etc. The headmaster sees this at 
the end of the term and keeps it in his office. It is shown to the parent, who 
has to return it. At the end of three years, the pupil is presented for some 
examination in which there is no passing or failing. He is tested in a limited num- 
ber of subjects, the mainmbject being to seep! the school record fairly corresponds 
with the examination results. If the Cambridge examinations are substituted for 
this final test, the detailed results should be embodied in the certificates. 
Mr. Arden Wood had previously explained that the detailed results of each 
candidate could be obtained on payment of one shilling. Mr. B usher also ex- 
plained that they had detailed records of work in his school for each bo}£. The 
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class-master kept the books ; and he himself saw them each week. He could 
thus lookup a boy’s record for eight years in five minutes. 

Mr. Madge said Inspectors must have more intimate experience of the 
schools. Then the certificates would be satisfactory. Mr. xA.rden Wood said 
the headmaster of the school would vouch for the record In repl} to 
Mr, Pakenham Walsh, who said the Madras form was complicated, Dr Bourne 
said this was so only in appearance, not in practice. With schools ranging in 
merit and trustworthiness of the staffs, it was necessary to introduce a compli- 
cated form, partly as a check. The European schools certificate might repro- 
duce the essentials of the present form in a less complicated shape He would 
accept Mr. Arden Wood’s proposal as the best possible under present circum- 
stances, and lay emphasis on the fact that it is a temporary expedient. The 
results of the examination should be detailed. And this should the only 
certificate — none should sit for the external examination unless the school and the 
department permitted it. Mr. Williams said he thouglit thgy were not con- 
cerned primarily with the Cambridge certificates ; w'hat he wanted was a 
complete recoid of the boy’s school career which should include mention of the 
passing of the Cambridge examination^ — something like the Madras system. 
Mr. Sharp said he thought this suggestion could easily be emphasised in 
the resolution, and Mr. Arden Wood accepted a small modification to that 
effect. 

(iv) The granting of the cerhficate. — Dr. Bourne raised the difficulty of 
combining the record with examination results. If a boy passed the externa! 
examination, could a headmaster refuse to give the certificate by reason of the 
record? Mr. Arden Wood instanced a case within his knowledge wheie a student, 
having passed the qualifying examination, was a'>,\aiting her certificate till she had 
produced evidence of completion of the school course, if a boy went up and passed 
the examination and his school record was not sufficiently good, he would certainly 
not gel the Government certificate. Mr. Covernton pressed the point. What 
would be the position of the department in respect of those pupils who could not 
obtain the complete certificate ? He explained the qualifications required for 
admission to certain grades of Government service in Burma and said there 
might he boys who could pass the examination but not obtain the certificate. 
Were they to be admitted to Government service ? Father Kuss suggested that 
there would be neither pass nor failure, but simply a record, as in the Madras 
system. Father Vander Schueren raised the point that under the system pro- 
posed there would be three certificates which a boy might earn. He presumed 
there was no intention of intercepting, as it were, the certificates sent by 
the examiners to pupils. Dr. Bourne said the certificate had to be con- 
sidered in two ways. There was first competition with other European 
and Indian schools. For this reason a certificate fairly approximating to 
that awarded in Indian schools would be an advantage. But there was also 
outside competition in the case of those who proceeded to England, etc. 
For this reason he advocated the proposal as a purely temporary measure. 
But he looked forward to the day when the inspectorate would be sufficiently 
strengthened to permit of the whole thing being done locally. The proposal 
must be worked out in detail. A mere pass certificate would not serve. It 
could not stand against the full record given to Indians either for entry to a 
college or for employment. Mr. Covernton dwelt on the inconvenience of a num- 
ber of certificates; he had reduced them in Burma. Mr. Lee, from the point of 
view of the employer, emphasised the same point. Mr, Wright suggested that 
no boy be allowed to sit for the examination unless he could produce a good 
record. Mr. Gillan raised the question of character, which was not specifically 
mentioned in the resolution. The employer did not want a mere scholastic 
record. Mr. Walter Wood strongly emphasised this point and said he would 
prefer a boy of reasonable attainments but excellent character to one of superior 
attainments with less of character. Mr. Pakenham Walsh said Government 
would prescribe the form and doubtless character would figure in it, If a boy’s 
conduct had been bad it would be so noted in the certificate. The Bishop of 
Bombay asked if this were so. Teachers sometimes made mistakes *, they should 
not be able to stop a boy from going into the examination. Mr. Sharp read out 
a porticn of the Report of the Consultative Committee on examinations in 
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secondary schools in England which dealt with this point. Their recommenda- 
tions seemed suitable. 

(v) Recognition of ceyitficafe.—'Six. Prior asked whether the certificate 
would qualify for certain grades of Government service. Mr. Lee 
pressed for this. Mr. Sharp said it was understood the certificate would be the 
only one ordinarily recognised for Government service and by commercial firms* 
in the case of members of the domiciled community. 

(vi) Award of scholarships. — Mr. Pakenham Walsh observed that the 
resolution stated there would be no other examinations. But there were examin- 
ations for primary and middle scholarships. He made certain suggestions 
which were subsequently expressed in a draft resolution. Mr. Sharp suggested 

leaving this over till they discussed scholarships. 

% 

Mr. Sharp suggested that, in the case of boys proceeding to the leaving 
certificate, the external 'Examination might be omitted at the Intermediate stage; 
this would reduce ’the number of examinations. Mr. Arden Wood agreed. 
But the point was not pressed, as Mr. Kuchler foresaw difficulties in the award 
of scholarships at the lower stage. Mr. Sharp also said that the word “ Inter- 
mediate ” might give rise to difficulties. This was agreed to; and Mr, Arden 
Wood substituted the term First school certificate.” Mr. Pakenham Walsh 
pressed for the inclusion of the word ” ordinarily” before “ for two years ” in 
part (i) of the resolution dealing with leaving certificates. This was put as an 
amendment and lost by a large majority. The Conference then passed nem con 
Mr. Arden Wood’s original resolution (with the slight modifications accepted 
during discussion) and a resolution regarding the recognition of the Certificate, 

Resolution .' — The Conference are of opinion that 

(i) Two kinds of Government certificates should be awarded to the pupils 
of secondary schools: First School Cethficates and Leanjing Certificates, 

The First School Certificate should be awarded to those pupils whose 
school records show : — 

{a) that they have been in regular attendance at a secondary school for at 
least three years ; 

{h) that they have completed an approved course of general education as 
set forth in their school record ; 

{c) that they have passed the recognised external examination in the 
subjects prescribed by the department. 

The Leaving Certificate should be awarded to those pupils whose school 
records show : — 

{a) that they have been in regular attendance at a secondary school for tv^o 
years after obtaining the First School Certificate ; 

(^) that they have completed an approved further course of education as 
set forth in their school record ; 

(^) that they have passed the recognised external examination in the 
subjects prescribed by the department. 

(ii) For the present the Cambridge University Junior School Certificate 
Examination or the Cambridge Senior* Local Examination be the recognised 
external examination for the Finf School Certificate, and that the Cambridge 
University Senior School Certificate Examination or the Cambridge University 
Higher Local Examination or the Cambridge Senior Local Examination be the 
recognised external examination for the Leaving Certificate. 

(iii) The pupils in high and collegiate schools should be submitted to no 

other external examinations than those mentioned above. And no school shall 
without special sanction offer candidates for both the Cambridge School 
Certificates and the Cambridge Senior* Local Examinations. « ■ 

* Before these resolutions were finally passed, all mention of the Cambridge Junior Local Examination was omiited, at 
the suergestion of certain members. Mr. Arden Wood, when looking over the proof, pointed out that this was incorrect, and 
that m (it) “ faenioi ’Mn the second line should read “Junior/ and that, m (in), “senior” in the last line should be 
omitted Mr Rocksborough-bmith also drew attention to the error. 
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(i ’) The Government should take action to secure— 

(<?) That the Leaving Certificates of high and collegiate schools shall be 
accepted as a preliminary educational qualification for admission 
to service in specified grades in the departments of Government. 

(h) That the Leaving Certificates of collegiate schools shall confer 
exemption from such preliminary examination of professional and 
other bodies as it may be possible to arrange. 

SCHOLARSHn*S. 

Ur. Pakenham Walsh submitted a draft resolution to the effect that 
high school scholarships be awarded on the result of the Cambridge Senior 
Local or School Certificate examination ; that primary and middle scholar- ^ 
ships be awarded without formal examination by the Inspector of Schools 
in consultation wdth the heads of schools on the guiding .principles of ability and 
indigence ; that middle scholarships be tenable for three yea^s (instead of two] ; 
that primary scholarships be of two classes admitting respectively to collegiate 
and to high (“ secondary®’) schools, with the proviso that a scholar admitted to 
the collegiate class of scholarship should be allowed to substitute for it a scholar- 
ship of the second class ; that the number of scholarships to be awarded should 
be on a scale based on the number of pupils as decided by the Local Government ; 
and that special provision should be made for small schools, which might be 
grouped together, or receive each a scholarship in every second or third year. 
He said that, under the resolution already passed, there could be no examinations 
for primary and middle scholarships, that there were other objections to such 
examinations, and that scholarships should be limited to indigent pupils. 
Mr. de la Fosse pointed out that it would be impossible for an Inspector to make 
this selection ; for he would have to consult with many headmasters. Dr. Bourne 
also considered the system undesirable. Mr. Madge urged that some distinction 
should be made between towns and rural tracts, and that the help of experts should 
be invoked for deciding the claims of particular pupils. Mr. Prior remarked that 
the Bombay Presidency was divided for scholarship purposes into four centres. 
Sir Harcourt Butler asked if scholarship committees could be formed to help 
the Inspector. Mr. McClain explained the Aimerican system, under which 
scholarships were awarded by men conversant with all the institutions. Mr. de 
la Fosse said the only sound system of selection was by external examinations ; 
as to limitation, the wealthy parent, too, appreciated the scholarship as a distinc- 
tion for his child ; the point had been discussed at Oxford, and the only sugges- 
tion considered possible was that the well-to-do scholar should retain the 
distinction and have the option of giving up the money. Mr. Kuchler explained 
the mixed system in Bengal, under which primary and secondary scholarships 
were awarded on the result of external examinations, but, at the high stage, 
there was also provision for giving stipends to indigent pupils ; that is to say, 
money was placed at the disposal of the Director to supplement Articles 102*106 
of the Code; this system had given satisfaction, Mr. Wright explained that 
in the Punjab they had an examination for the award of primary scholarships, a 
necessary qualification being poverty; but it would be most unpopular if middle 
scholarships were confined to the indigent ; while in both cases an external 
examination wms necessary. He would w'elcome the scheme described by 
Mr. Kuchler. Mr. Madge asked that the case of those should be considered 
who required only partial help. Mr. Spence pointed out that such cases had 
already been provided for under the general expression of opinion regarding the 
fee-grants and their utilization for refunding fees or part- fees. He also pointed 
out the confusion arising from the names of scholarships— primary 
scholarships were really those tenable in middle schools, etc. Mr. Sharp 
remarked that the resolution about examinations did not, in his opinion, or, he 
thought, in that of others, by any means exclude scholarship examinations at 
various stages ; the resolution of March 1904 had recognised the need of 
scholarship examinations ; and he imagined the resolution they had passed also 
referred to examinations obligatory on pupils at various stages of instruction, not 
to scholarship examinationsi which were voluntary affairs. 

^ Thereupon Mr. Pakenham Walsh withdrew his resolution ; and, instead, the 
general opinionx)! the Conference was expressed as follows : — It is the sense 
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of the Conference that the Be gal sys^-em of granting special scholarships to 
indigent pupils should be adopted elsewheie. 

hlr. Pakenham Walsh however pressed the point about bifurcaliui:, and 
also raised the qiiostion whether scholau ships awarded on the resides of the 
Cambridge examinations might be held in any institution ; e couIl they iio& 
be held in England ? . r. dc la Foss- urged accounts difficulties ; there should 
be speciaWchoLirships for edueat'orin Engbnd ; the ordinaiy scholarships should 
be held in schcols in India. Sir Harcoiu *■ Butler remaiked that they had already 
proposed special scholarships for Ergland. Father Yander Schimien and 
Mr. Pakenham Walsh continued the discussion ; and Father Kuss said that those 
W'ho could ordinarily oFoid to send t’'eir ch’Idien to ngland should not inquire 
scholarships I\lr Williams pointed nuh tnc lu for scholarships fo’ boaid and 
maintepance, not alone for tuition. Mr. KiithVr said scholarships should be on a 
scale io co\er these expenses, hlr. fdharp said he thought this was covered by the 
resolution dculirg v^th a raodifeati n cf Aiticles qc-qq of the Code, hfr, oliichler 
said this was so in Bengal (see Article 48 of Bengal Code, v^hicii corresponds 
with Article 42 of the Model Code) hlr. Paheidia Walsh said middle scholar- 
ships must now be m .de tenable foi tl lee yea 5. Mi. Aidea Wood pressed for 
placing on re'^ord the view that young pupils should no! be examined, the award 
being left to lbs clcpaitmcnt And i-Jr. Wiight suggested the alteration of the 
age limit from seventeen to a higher age, 1 his was felt to be a matter of rule. 
At a subbequent stage Mr, Wiight raised the question oi increasing the scholar- 
ship rates in the Punjab, which had been fixed long ago. Sir Harcourt Butler 
said they would not be in order in mnkiiig a resolution on a matter which was 
purel} the concern of one Local Guv ei nine it. t'ir riarcourl Butler said it appeared 
the schohrships vere not illiberal ; they ineiely wanted more scholarships and 
spec’al provision for special cases. Che frllowing Resolution vvas thv.n carried 
nem con. 

Resolution. — -The Conference ate of opinion that it must be left to the de- 
partments to decide the best nay in whicli to anaid scholarships ; but the} record 
a strong opinion that boys and gills of n and years of age ought no', to be 
submitted to the strain of a cooipetitive examination. 

Special scholarships for soldiers’ children. 

Lieutenant Spiegelhaltcr, spv.akiug for the Aimy Cepurtment, moved the 
resolution which figuies below. He submitted his opinion In the form cf a note 
(/Appendix 22}. Mr. Gillan thought it might be preferable if such children took 
advantage of the arrangements made in England ; he attached importance to 
Mr. Wnghl's opinion on this point, Mr. \\ right pointed out the difficulty of 
children hmving their parents. On the questicn being raised as to whether these 
scholai ships should not be provided from Army funds, Lieutenant Spiegelhalter 
pointed out that in England such scholarships were a charge on the Civil 
estirrsales and submitted that in India their cost should be defra} ed from the 
same source. Snr Harcourt Butler said all rvoiild sympathise with the soldiers’ 
children ; they could approve the principle and leave for subsequent settlement 
the question whether this should be a charge on the civil or the military esti- 
mates. The following resolution was then cariied ncni con. 

Resolution.' — "I he Conference are of opinion that, in view of the fact that the 
children of soldiers serving in India aie placed at a disadvantage as compared 
wnth those at home owing to the latter being eligible to compete for County 
Council and other scholarships al secondary schools, a certain number of free 
pupilsliips in high schools should be awarded to children attending regimental 
schools in India. 

Medical inspection and supervision. 

Resolution VII of the Calcutta Committee was taken up. Mr. rdcClain 
said remarks were hardly necessary on such a subject. But, unless they took up 
this question, they would not be doing justice to the 7,000 illiterate children, who 
came from homes where they could not be fully cared for. He described the 
effects on general health and educational progress of defects of eyesight and 
hearing, of adenoid growths, etc., also of ill-devised school buildings. Even if 
the doctor could not prescribe medicines, he could bring things to notice. 
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Mn Sanderson desired to add the examination of teeth to the resolution^ The 
following resolution was then carried nem con. 

I he Conference recommend that 

(it Government should appoint medical officers who shall examine at least 
once daring each school term the pupils in each school. 

(ii) The said medical officers should nave siatutory powers to enforce re- 
gulations regarding sanitary or hygiei.Ic arrangements in school buildings and 
dormitories. 

(iii) Provision be made to give gratuitous medical treatment (including the 

furnishing of spectacles) to necessitous pupils. ^ 

Forms of agreement. * 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay brought forward the question of the form of 
agreements for building grants. He read a letter from the Lord Bishop of 
LucknoWj with which he cordially agreed, wdiich dwelt on the possibility of 
depreciation of property w’th reference to the refund of grants, and to the desir- 
ability of clearing all liability within a specified period. The Directors generally 
agreed, Mr. Kiichler remarking that their trust deeds in Bengal were under 
revision. Dr. Bournfe said they alread}^ had the power to alter trust deeds ; and 
that the deeds in Madras now referred to a period of 20 years. The general 
sense of the Conference was expressed as follows : — 

It was the sense of the Conference that the form of Trust Deed executed in 
reference to a building grant should be revised so as to allow for depreciation of 
the building and the clearance of all liability within a fixed term of years. 

Moral instruction. 

Mr. Walter Wood raised the ciuestion of moral instruction. The curricula 
did not shew this subject. Could not some portion of time be devoted to it. Sir 
Harcourt Butler explained that in denominational institutions religious teaching 
is given— the best means, in the opinion of many, of inculcating morality. As to 
other schools, Mr, Arden Wood said that in the Calcutta MarUniere a time is set 
apart for undenominational religious instruction, there are services in the chapel 
and the clergy of various denominations have entry into the school ; and 
Mr. Hallward stated that, of the two Government schools in Bengal, the headmaster 
and selected assistants give sciipture lessons on Sunday in the Victoria School, 
and thero were services in the cliapml, while he believed that similar lessons wmre 
given at the Dow Hill School. Mr. Walt r Wood explained that what he meant 
was rather the elevation of the moral tone than religious instruction; the home 
influences were not always what could be desired. Sir Harcourt Butler said he 
was sure all were agreed with Mr. Walter Wood that the most essential part of 
education is the development of character. In every country this was now becom- 
ing recognised. The subject was hardly a suitable one for a resolution; but he 
was sure that, in any reforms which might eventuate from the proposals of the 
Conference, the Directors of Public Instruction would pay the greatest attention 
to the matter. 


Administration and Inspection. 

Sir Harcourt Butler said that in some of the papers sent in there were 
remarks about Inspectors interfering in details, the necessity for Assistant Ins- 
pectors, the duty of the Inspector as the friend of the teacher, etc. Under 
present circumstances inspection had to assume a somewhat rigid form. But he 
had not heard complaints. And, as more money was given out and schools con- 
sequently grew more efficient, the necessity for this rigidity would decrease. 
The meetings of this Conference in themselves were calculated to dissipate any 
feeling on- the subject. As to the proposal for a Chief Inspector of European 
Schools, to be attached to the Government of India, he hoped it would not be 
brought forward, for it could only be rejected. Such an arrangement would be 
unpalatable to the Local Governments and would lead to friction. India was too 
big a country for any Chief Inspector of a branch of education. 
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Mr. Pakenliam Walsh said they wanted some permanencj in the inspecting 
staff. Expert knowledge regarding European education was required. Again, 
he found that the pressure of work on inspectors rvas enormous. Mr. Madge 
pointed out that continuity of work was impossible under existing circumstances. 
Inspectors generally knerv the conditions of Indian schools; but they did nol» 
remain long enough in a province to acquaint themselves with those of European 
schools. He would not now press the resolution passed by the Calcutta 
Comrai'tee. But, if this were not accepted, there would be great disappointment. 
Mr. Kiichler declared that Directors wmuld prefer a peimaneni man who knew his 
work, He admitted they had sinned in this respect in Bengal ; but that was not 
the Director’s fault ; they had been short-handed. At one time they had had 
men like Messrs. Nash and Bamford who had long remained in the post. And 
he vras glad to say they were now recruiting in England a specially trained man 
to take up this work. '•Dr Bourne said Madras had led in the number of changes, 
but they had been mevitable — ill-health, etc. But the\ had also led in securing 
the services of a specially tiained man. The chief evil however was the constant 
change, not in the inspecting, but in the teaching staff. And it was a question 
whether it was good for a man to go on a long time at the same job. Thai 
might be a pleasing arrangement for the schools ; the new man told them what 
was wrong ; and this they disliked. 

Mr. Kiichler hoped there would be a resolution for strengthening the staff. 
Mr. Covernton said they bad an Inspector of European and Training schools in 
Burma ; and the two tasks were too heavy; he would like a man who would 
devote his whole time to European schools. Against the suggestion that in 
some provinces there would not be enough work for a whole-time Inspector, 
Mr. Kiichler said that if the present proposals were carried out there would be 
plenty of work even if the schools were few. 

Mr. Lee said there were some curious features in the present system. 
First, the method of selection seemed to be haphazard or for the convenience of 
the Indian Educational Service officers rather than for their fitness for the 
appointment. In spite of it they got some good men. But if suitable men vvere 
not available in the country it was better to import a specialist. Second, much 
of an Inspector’s time was taken up in clerical work, which a less qualified man 
could do — e.g., transfers. Mr, Madge asked if Resolution Vi of the Calcutta 
Committee could be carried out. But it was pointed out that this dropped in 
view of the resolutions passed concerning examinations. 

The following resolution was carried nem con. 

Resoliition.^Tho Conference recommend that the inspecting staff should 
be increased, that the Inspector of European Schools should wherever possible be 
a whole-time Inspector, and that Inspectors of European Schools should, if 
possible, be appointed for a term of five years. 

Sir Harcourt Butler mvited the members to bring forward any other subjects® 

PROVINCIALISATICN OF SCHOOLS, 

Mr. Waher Wood asked if the Directors would have any objection to taking 
over railway schools if this involved no extra charge. Others said these schools 
were particularly in need of help and advice, that these would be obtained under 
the department, and that money required for improvements effected by the Local 
Government would somehow be found. Sir Harcourt Butler said the principle 
nas private enterprise and Government inspection ; the inspectors already 
attended to these schools; what was now w^anted was larger grants' in-aid. 
Dr. Bourne said the railway officers were on the spot and often took great interest 
in the schools ; it would be a serious loss if they were relieved of these duties. 
Mr. Walter Wood thereupon withdrew the suggestion, though still thinking the 
schools would be better managed if handed to the department. 

Standing Consultative Committee. • • 

Dr. Francis raised the question of a Consultative Committee treated of in 
Resolution XIV of the Calcutta Committee. He cited the analogy of the'Sduca* 
tional Syndicate in Burma. It might be well to have an imperial committee to 
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which Local Governments could refer for advice; the work could be done mainly 
thioiioh correspondence. Also, such a committee would keep the proposals of 
the Conference prominent befoie Government, All the resolutions now passed 
had practicahy been passed O"’ previous occasions but little had been done. 
*Now they were convinced that Goveinmenl was in earnest ; any hesitadon they 
mie;hi have had on that score had disappeared, 

Sii Harcouit Butler doubted if a Central Committee was feasible. 
Mi. Pakenham Walsh sug^^ested ' Ccnsiiitative Committees for & iivenicnt 
areas”'-“a proposal accepted by Dr. Francis, 

Or. Bouinc opposed the motion on the sc^re that it was a new Jep^ turn for 
Government lo invite such a ccmrailtce and might not commend itsf*lf to Local 
GovernmeiUs The Burma Syndicate was an exception but was understood not 
[0 bi a '■mccess. If the committee formed itself, Goveriimen? would pay all 
aUentiun to ]!s vievf. The precedent would find imitators. *Mr, Walter Wood 
thought Diiectcis might leasonably object. Mr. Rocksborough-Smith ^^aid they 
had formed a committee of managers of schools in Rangoon, which had sent 
recommchdations to the Director. It should be a voluntary affair. 

The general sense of the non-’official members was invited. They were 
unanimously of opinion that Syndicat'-'S or Consultative Committees fu^ convenient 
aicas should be formed to assist in giving effect to the recommendations of this 
Conference in due course. 


Urgency of measures. 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay proposed a resolution dealing with the relative 
impoitanre of the proposals which bad been made. He thought that a mass of 
resolutions, if presented to a sensible body of persons without discrimination of 
their uigcncy from the financial point of view, was calculated to create 1 feeling 
of oppressi'-n, Mr. Madge and Mr Lee strongly agreed, The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously earned : — 

Peshithn — '^he Conference expiess the opinion that of the resolutions 
of this Conference for wnich fimneial aid will be requited the most uig'm! uc the 
©clucauon of those children who do not at piesent attend school and '.he improve^ 
ment of the pav and prospects of the teachers 

Instruction in temper .mcs. 

SM daiij Sate” The Lord Bishop of Lahore said the question of leaching temporal ce was 
hiipoiiant one as Mr. Walter Wood would testify. It might be objected 
that the curriculum was already overloaded but the mailer was on of such 
vital importance that it could not bo omitted. They had heard much of iiracti- 
cal education ; this was the most practical part of all The test of the system 
is the formation of character. Were they to say that they could not find place 
for this? Whatever we wanted to do we could make time in our lives to 
accomplish. He moved a resolution. 

Messrs. Bfodge, Abbott and Walter Wood strongly supported Bdr Manley 
mentioned that the great advance in temperance in America was due to scientific 
instruction in schools. He drew' attention to a syllabus of temperance lessons 
appended to the note which had been sent in by Mrs, Denning (Appendix 23). 
The whole thing could be compressed into three lessons a year. Lieutenant 
Spiegelhalter also strongly supported the resolution and instanced the effect of 
lessons given once a week in Army Schools with special emphasis upon the 
physiological aspect. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed 

Resokdion^^^'Iht Conference, recognising the disastrous results of intemper- 
ance, and . basing convinced that no part of education is more truly practical 
than that which aims most directly at the improvement of moral character and 
the formation of strong and good habits in the young members of any com- 
munity, earnestly recommend that in courses of instruction in genera! hygiene 
and physiology there be included special instruction in temperance and the 
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effc f'lS of rlrohcl o’l the human body , and they desire to tiraa the special 
attention of Government to this very important m. liter. 


Education of 


VOMEN. 


Sir Harccuti Butler said that he c -thered from piivate convcrsaiion with 
members that tbeie was a feelino that it was not ntcessary Ic take up this 
im foil ant c^ubicct separately. The state ot thino^ ^vas better in giils’ schools 
than ri bo} -5’ schools, mainb because it was er siei lo obtain lady teachers 
Tlv^ie Y a- gciieial agieement and the following lesokiiion was una’iimously 
can ied 

lufioH -^The Conference aie ol opinion that jna«:miich as a great miny 
of their I'lj^commcndaaons in legaid lo the education of boys apply 
mutan ^ s to gnk, a. separate Vll- India Conference on the education of giils is 
not pecessaiy, lljough^ocal c'-nfcrences may be d^..iTablc in Sv’' te ptov aces. 

The Loid riibhop of Bombay proposed a lesolut.on emphasising the most 
urgent needs upon the lines of that which the Conference had cam-ed legaiding 
the education of boys. i he resolution was nnaniniously <airied. 

Resolution, — 'The Conference are of opinion that the two most urgent 
problems in the case of git Is, as in the case of boys, are the extension of education 
among the illiteialc and the improvement of the pa) and prospects ot teachers. 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay said there was an idea that the training of 
women should be separately treated- Mr. Sharp explained the existing facilities 
and showed that training classes for women and those under training were more 
numerous than in the case of men. Dr. Bouri^e said that Madras would probably 
not \velcome a central college. They had mission bodies who carried training 
almost up to the collegiate stage. The missions were at present waiting to see if 
Government intended any action and they probably hoped that no action would 
be taken. Objectio.ss raised to women proceeding to England fo’* training would 
apply with equal force lo a central institution. Mr. Kuchler agreed that the 
w'ork should be left to private effort, especially higher giade training, in answer 
to a strong popular demand it was proposed to open an institution for secondary 
teachers at the Dow Hill School (a Government institution) ; but if Government 
did not do this, private bodies would take the matter up. Mr. Halhvard, agreeing 
with Mr. Kuchler, said the institution of a central college would diveit money 
from local institutions and urged the claims of the Kurseong Training College, 
left stranded for seven years. Mr, Covernton said that ladies in Burma who wish 
to be trained went to the Anglo -Vernacular training schools for Indians but were 
lodged in separate schools and convents. He agreed generally with Messrs. 
Bourne and Kuchler. Mr. De la Fosse said the United Provinces had more than 
ample provision. The All-Saints Diocesan Class admits intermediate students. 
The Woodstock school admits graduates and will soon be affiliated up to the L.T. 
Standard. The Isabella Thoburn College has primary and secondary classes for 
training. Ladies likewise attend the Government Training College at Allahabad. 
They were turning out 20 1025 trained mistresses a year. This exceeded the 
needs of the province ; and they were supplying the needs of other provinces. He 
had been asked by a private manager to oppose any scheme for a Government 
institution since private enterprise sufficed. Mr. Prior said there were three 
classes in Bombay. They wanted no more j but a larger number of stipends and 
salary grants wmuld be useful, Mr. Wright said that three ladies had passed in the 
first division at the Lahore Training College. Others attended the winter session 
and they had 30 lady students at Saint Bede’s. There w^as no Anglican training 
institution That at Auckland House had failed for want of pupils. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore said that St. Bede’s was an excellent institution and he 
admitted there was no room for a new training school. At the same time 
the conditions at St. Bede’s were not satisfactory from the point of view of 
Anglicans. He would like to see a denominational hostel* Mr. Spence said that 

* The Bishop of Lahore subsequently gaye the following figttrei in illustration of his argument: 

Denomination Number of pui^ils’ 

at St. Bede’s* 


Roman Catholics 
Church of England 
Other Protestants 


IS 

13 

X 


Total 


29 
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the clevelopiiienL of classes in other provinces would sufficiently meet the iseeds of 
the Central Provinces, Mr, Manley saM the requests made were all for strength™ 
rning piovincial schools. He had received many letters on the subject but 
none lecomraended a central college. The Isabella Thoburn College was an 
example of harmonious working betvreen Indian Chiistian and European v omen. 

The following resolution was unanimously carried i— 

ResolufioiL'-'^-'^he Conference are of opinion that no new Government central 
training college is required in the case of girls; but all encooragemeni should 
be given to ex\sting iuslitulions, it being secured that in any province in vhich 
all training is in the hands of one denomination, facilities should be given for the 
election in jonnection with it, of hostels for the use of members of othci < enoniim 
aiions or that in some way or other due provision be made for their training, 

Mr. Pakenhain Walsh poisAed out that no lady lepreCentatke was present, 
Could they consult lady representatives as to whether ilte resolutions they 
had pass'd — that for instance regarding the bifuccalion of studies-— would suit 
schools for girls ? 

After some discussion ihe following resolution v/as unanimously passed; — 

Resolution . — The Conference recommend that the applicability t) schools 
for girls of the recommendat-ions of this Conference in conn-" ction with the class!" 
fication of schools, the curricula, examinaiions and schulai ships he referred 
to Local Governments for further consideration after consultation with experts 
in the education of girls. 

Sir llarcourt Butler put forward a persona! view. In his personal experience 
going round India he often thought that glils in schools looked over-worked He 
did not, however, feel that he had sufficiently intimate experience to know 
whether this was a general complaint, or well founded Mr. Arden Wood agreed 
that the point was a most important one. in Indl i the hours fixed fur girls' 
schools were the same as for boys’ schools. In England ihi-. w,i . pol the case. 
After some discussion on this subject the ge eral sense ol the Conference was 
expressed as follows:-— 

it was the sense of tlie Conference that it was very imponant to save the 
girls from mental and physical pressure. 

hir, de la Fosse said it was necessary t o consider tlie question of sending 
girls to England with scholarships. The Bishop of Lahore declared that this 
would bo a great encouragement, Mr. Prior objected on the score of expense 
and the waste of mf ney entailed if the girl married. After some further dis™ 
cussion, however, the following resolution was unanimously carried 

ResoiutwiK — The Conference recommend that the Government should be 
asked favourably to consider tlie grant of scholarships for girls tenable abroad. 

Conclusion. 

At the conclusion of the Conference Sir Harcourt Butlerspokcasfollows:”—- 

‘ Before we separate I must thank you for your valuable assistance. We 
owe a great debt to the Calcutta Committee for their preliminary clearing of the 
ground and I desire on behalf of us all to thank the Ven’ble Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, the Revd. hlr. GilUn, Dr. Francis and Mr. Manley, the Hon’ble Mr, 
Madge and Messrs. Milne, Bovia McClain, Williams, Arden Wood and Lee for 
their labours which have so materially lightened our own. Then I am sure that 
I am only expressing the thoughts of you all when I thank Mr. Sharp for his 
help and courtesy and his promptitude in getting our proceedings recorded. 
! have been a Secretary to a Commission myself- and I know what a strain 
it Is after a day’s proceedings to get them upon record so as to be printed the 
next day. I think that we all feel that the Conference has been a signal sue™ 
cess, and that it will be a landmark in the history of education. We part not 
only with greater knowledge on the subjects which we have discussed, but with a 
wholeohearted desire for co-operation. There are amongst us differences of opinion 
in matters of conscience which we respect in one another ; but I know I am 
expressing the conviction of every man here when I say that as we reflect on the 
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wide range of reforms which we have passed in view, aocithe many children who 
have to be reclaimed to education, we are profoundly convinced that there is room 
for allj each working on his own lines with the hearty goodwill of the rest. 
And I am authorised to ctate that the Most Reverend Archbishop Kcnealy, 
Dr. Francis and Mr. Arden Wood have met and exchanged views a' d explanations- 
and there is now complete understanding between them and a desire to co-operate 
ill every possible way. 

“ Gentlemen, I cannot say wiiat will be the fate of all the resolutions which 
you lia\e pas-^ed, but I can S'ly this, that thuy will be very sympathetically 
regarded by the Government of India, in the light of the advice v. liicli ive receive 
from Local Governments and with regard to the financial posit’oii But if 
the ( overnfnent of India and the Local Governments do their past, } ou ihr 
representatives and exponents of private effort, must do your part and the 
community itself*must do its fait. It has alwavs been }our proud determination 
to rely on the princrple of self help. You vill not, I am well assured, relax your 
efforts. In the course of the proceedings I was asked whether the policy of 
Government in respect to private enterpiise had changed I replied emphatically 
in the negative. It is inevitable, it is the desire of you all, that the Government 
should undertake certain functions and services which it alone can perform satis- 
factorily but we must rely in the main upon piivate enterprise AaiJ when I 
reflect upon what ycu have d. ne, under the difficulties of existing conditions, 
when 1 seethe enihusiasni and devotion which animates you, I confess that my 
imagination is fired by the p-rospcct of iii’ure possibilities under conditions which 
we may reasonably hope to be inoie fa.\ our dole. Gentlemen, I thank you once 
more and I bid you gv cu-bye and god~«pecd.” 

Ihe Lord Bishop of Bombay then move 1 the following resolutions. 

/\esoiiifioi 2 ,--~The '' onfereime demure to express their gratitude io the Gov- 
einii'ent of India, through the Hon’ble Member for Education for summoning 
this Conference and for the strong and practical interest in the education of the 
domiciled community which the Government of India has the''eby showm ; 

And, further, the Conference desire to expiess to Sir Harcourt Butler their 
cordial sense of his courtesy and sympatlpy in the conduct of its deliberations 
which have contributed greatlv to the spirit and value of these deliberations. 

On behalf of the Conference lie expressed his gratitude to the Government 
of India fer calling the Conference and to the chairman for thf" manner in which 
he had presided u er it. He had been impressed by hearing the news of the 
experts of the education department and those of the representatives of the 
domiciled community. He desired to echo certain views which had fallen from 
the Chairman. He had never harboured any feelings but those of admiration 
for the zeal of the teachefs and the efficiency of the schools of the Roman 
Communion. He had never said a word in public except in praise of their 
schools and it bad been a great pleasure to him to meet in the same room with 
their representatives and to hear their difficulties and their opinions on the 
subject of education. They had been assured that the course of education, of 
the community would remain in the future as in the past largely in the hatids of 
religious bodies 1 he.se religious bodies undertook it because they felt that for 
all communities — and for this perhaps more than others, religion was the atmos- 
pheie within which education was best given. He recognised with gratitude the 
work of every religious body in this field. His Lordship concluded with a tribute 
to the Chairman who bore a name honoured in the annals of English scholarship 
and whose accession to office bad been greeted wdth pleasure and hope. 

Father Vander Schueren associated himself with the Bishop of Bombay, 
thanked him for the very kind words which be had spoken in respect of the 
community which he represented and assured him that the feelings which he 
had expressed were heartily reciprocated. 1 here was room for all denomina** 
tions in India. Everyone, to whatever denomination he belonged, who came out 
to India, came to work for the good of the people of India, the domiciled and 
also the Indian community. He expressed his satisfaction at the statement that 
His Grace the Archbishop and Dr. Francis and Mr. Arden Wood had met. 
The Catholic representatives had been exceedingly pleased with the way in 
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which they had been received at this Conference He hoped that all would now 
go forth arm in arm to work for the good of the domiciled community, 

Tfie Hon’ble Mr. Madge said that with the domiciled community education 
was a natter of life and death, and though that community had never doubted 
the sinceiity of Government at all times, in desiring to promote their welfare in 
every v\ay po-^sible, some of them had feared that owing to changes of officials 
and one cause and another, that sincerity had retained a kind of theoretical 
aspect which had not always been realised in practice though efforts had been 
made to realise it. On this occasion it had attained the most practical form it 
had ever attained and on behalf of his community he felt deeply thankful Some 
of his hopes had not been entirely realised but that did not interfere with fils 
real thankfulness. ^ 

Dr. Francis associated himselt and Sii Robert Laidlaw whopi he represented 
at the Conference and all the promoters of the fund with what had fallen from 
the Bishop of Bombay as expressing his attitude towards the Roman Catholic 
Church and its educational efforts on behalf of the cominunity. That had been 
and always would be their attitude towards their Roman Catholic Brethren. 

Sir Harcourt Butler briefly thanked the Conference and paid a tribute to the 
harmonious spirit in which they had met and conducted their proceedings. 
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!¥.— Resoliitioas of tlie Conference. 

Resolution!, Compulsory Education. j.—The Conference desire to 

press upon the attention of Government their opinion that the introduction of ^ 
compulsory education is necessary to secure that certain classes of the domiciled 
comrr unity, in their own interests and in those of the general public, attend 
School. They recognise that this will involve the introduction of free education 
for all who cannot pay fees, 

Resoluhon //. Grading of Schools. Page S.-—The Conference recommend 
to the attention of Government that » 

(i) Th(? great majority of the high schools for boys in India should adopt a 
more definitely moderii and practical curriculum, such as is referred to in the 
resolutions of the^CaJcutta Committee as secondary 

(ii) Besides these schools a fev/ schools are required with a curriculum lead* 
ing to the universities and liberal professions, to be called Collegiate Schools 
but to be schools and not colleges ; 

(iii) Government should be invited to determine, in consultation with the 
managers of schools, what existing schools should be collegiate schoolsj of 
whether new schools should be founded. 

Resolution ///. Remuneration, of Teachers. Page -The Conference 
recommend that ; — • 

(i) Salaries of teachers need to be raised, teachers whether recruited 
in England or in India should in all cases be given incremental salaries reach® 
ing a maximum as a rule in ten years ; generally speaking initial salaries are 
InsuiBBcient, and it should be obligatory on all schools to start provident 
funds, 

(ill Government be urged to make grants to these ends. 

(iii) Free education or education at special rates should be obligatory in 
Government schools and recommended to aided schools for the children of 
teachers in active employment in those schools. 

Resolution IV. Training of Teachers. Page Conference recommend 

to the attention of Government that :* — 

(i) In view of the provision necessary for the large numbers of children of 
school-going age at present attending no school, of the numbers o! untrained 
teachers at present in the schools, of the probability of male teachers replacing 
to some extent women teachers if salaries are raised, and of the attractions of 
higher salaries generally, a Government training college or colleges for men be 
established as early as possible at suitable centres. 

(ii) It was considered that the first new Government training college 
should be established at Bangalore. 

(iii) One scholarship to be held abroad should be given to a member of 
the domiciled community in each major province in every year and in other 
provinces as necessary. 

(iv) So long as Government recognise the necessity, a certain number of 
studentships be created for men and women of approved educational qualifica** 
tions for the purpose of training as teachers abroad, and such studentships should 
cover all expenses of passage, maintenance and training j provided that this 
would not prejudice the resolution (iii) already carried. 

Resolution F. Collegiate Education. Page 21.' — The conference recommend 
to Government that - 

(i) A separate University arts college should be instituted, either affiliated, 
if possible, to a Western university or self-contained and conferring • its ownt 
degrees. 

(ii) If this be found to be impracticable, there be added in connection* with 
at least one of the training colleges for teachers, arts and science graduate courses 
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both for the advantage of the candidates for the teaching diplomas and also 
for such other Anglo-Indian students as desire to take advantage of them ; 
and the college be affiliated to a recognised university. 

(iii) In addition^ that good hostels for the members of the domiciled com« 
mumty be erected in connection with existing colleges, where such are required. 

(iv) One great obstacle to the spread of higher education among the 
domiciled community is the belief common amongst them that avenues of em- 
ployment formerly open have been closed to them ; in the interests of the spread 
of higher education Government should be asked to institute an inquiry as to 
whether the belief in question is well founded, and, if that is showji to be the * 
case, steps should be taken to provide the remedy. 

Resolution VL Grants-in-aid^ Page 2(5, -—The CbnfereMce are strongly of 
opinion that;— 

(i) The Government grants to schools should be of such amount and given 
in such a way as to enable all schools, that are recognised by the provincial 
education departments as necessary, to be efficient in the grade in which they 
are classed, 

(ii) The auditing of accounts of European schools should be made a 
distinct and separate function of the Accounts Department, and either a single 
auditor appointed for ail India, or separate auditors for each province or each 
inspectional jurisdiction, as the Government may think necessary, and the school 
audit should be conducted on the school premises. 

(iii) Provided all school accounts are complete and audited by a properly 
qualified person, the income and expenditure of every school should be budgeted 
for a period of one or more years and the Government grant should be calculated 
to be of such definite total sum as, with the estimated income from other 
sources, will be sufficient to enable the total income to equal the expenditure 
necessary to make the school work efficiently. 

Resolution VII. Concentration of schools Page 2(5.— -The Conference resolve 
that concentration of schools is desirable where possible. 

Resolution VIII. Examinations and Certificates. Page 31 . — The Confer- 
ence are of opinion that ; — 

(i) Two kinds of Government certificates should be awarded to the pupils 
of secondary schools : Pzrst School Certificates and Leaving Certificates. 

The First School Certificate should be awarded to those pupils whose 
school records show 

{a) that they have been in regular attendance at a secondary school for 
at least three years ; 

{b) that they have completed an approved course of general education as 
set forth in their school record ; 

(^?) that they have passed the recognised external examination in the 
subjects prescribed by the department. 

The Leaving Certificate should be awarded to those pupils whose school 
records show 

{a} that they have been in regular attendance at a secondary school for 
two years after obtaining the First School Certificate ; 

(b) that they have completed an approved further course of education as 
set forth in their school record ; 

(tf) that they have passed the recognised external examination in the 
subjects prescribed by the department. 

For the present the Cambridge University Junior School Certificate 
E»mination ©r the Cambridge Senior* Local Examination be the recognised 

^ *B«!ore these resolutioas were finally passed, all mention of the Cambridge Junior Local Examination was 
©aaltted, at the suggestion of certain members. Mr. Arden Wood, when looking over the proof, pointed out that 
Ibis was incorrect, and that in (ii), Senior " in the second line should read “ junior and that, in (iii) “ Senior ” 
I® ih« laal Hae should be omitted. Mt* Rocksborough Smith also drew attention to the error, 
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external examination for the Firs^ School Certificate ^ and the Cambridge 
University Senior School Certificate Examination or the Cambridge University 
Higher Local Examination or the Cambridge Senior Local Examination be the'^"' 
recognised external examination lor the Leaving Certificate^ * 

(iii) The pupils in high and collegiate schools should be submitted to no 
other external examinations than those mentioned above. And no school shall 
without special sanction offer candidates for both the Cambridge School Certifi- 
cates and the Cambridge Senior* Local Examinations. 

(iv) The Government should take action to secure— 

^d) That the Leaving Certificates of high and collegiate schools shall be 
acceg,ted as a preliminary educational qualification for admission 
*tq^ service in specified grades in the departments of Government. 

{b) That the Leaving Certificates of collegiate schools shall confer 
exemption from such preliminary examination of professional and 
other bodies as it may be possible to arrange. 

Resolution IX Award of Scholarships^ Page yy — The Conference are of 
opinion that it must be left to the departments to decide the best way in which 
to award scholarships, but they record a strong opinion that boys and girls of 
I s and 1 2 years of age ought not to be submitted to the strain of a compe- 
titive examination. 

Resolution X. Special Scholarships for Soldieri children. Page jj.—The 
Conference are of opinion that, in view of the fact that the children of soldiers 
serving in India are placed at a disadvantage as compared with those at home 
owing to the latter being eligible to compete for County Council and other 
scholarships at secondary schools, a certain number of free pupilships in high 
schools should be awarded to children attending regimental schools in India. 

Resolution XL Medical inspection and supervision. Page The 
Conference recommend that ; — 

(i) Government should appoint medical officers who shall examine at least 
once during each school term the pupils in each school. 

(li) The said medical officers should have statutory 'powers to enforce re- 
gulations regarding sanitary or hygienic arrangements in school buildings and 
dormitories. 

(iii) Provision be made to give gratuitous medical treatment (including the 
furnishing of spectacles) to necessitous pupils. 

Resolution XIL Administration and Inspection. Page -The Conference 
recommend that the inspecting staff should be increased, that the Inspector of 
European Schools should wherever possible be a whole-time Inspector, and 
that inspectors of European Schools should, if possible, be appointed for a term 
of five years. 

Resolution XI il. Urgency of Measures. Page ^6. — The Conference ex- 
press the opinion that of the resolutions of this Conference for which financial 
aid will be required, the most urgent are the education of those children who do 
not at present attend school, and the improvement of the pav and prospects of 
the teachers, 

Resolution XIV, Instruction in Temperance, Page g6, — The Conference^ 
recognising disastrous results of intemperance, and being convinced that no part 
of education is more truly 'practical than that which airasmost directly at the im- 
porvement of moral character and the formation of strong and good habits in the 
young members of any community, earnestly recommend that in courses of 
instruction in general hygiene and physiology there be included special ios» 
truction in temperance and the effects of alcohol on the human bodyj and 
they desire to draw the special attention of Government to this very important 
matter. 
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Resolution XV > Education of Women. Page "The Conference consider 

that 

(i) Inasmuch as a great many of their recommendations in regard to the 
"education of boys apply mutatis mutandis to gills, a separate Ail-India Con® 
ference on the education of girls is not necessary, though local conferences may 
be desirable in some provinces. 

(ii) The two most urgent problems in the case of girls as in the case of 
boys are the extension of education among the illiterate, and the improvement of 
the pay and prospects of teachers* 

(iii) No new Government central training college is required in«tlie case of 
girls ; but all encouragement should be given to existing institutions, it being 
secured that in any province in which all training is in th^ hande of one denomi- 
nation, facilities should be given for the erection in connection with it of hostels 
for the use of members of other denominations or that in some way or other due 
provision be made for their training. 

(iv) The applicability to schools for girls of the recommendations of this 
Confer ence in connection with the classification of schools, the curricula^ 
examinations and scholarships be referred to Local Governments for further 
consideration after consultation with experts in the education of girls. 

(v) The Government should be asked favourably to consider the grant of 
scholarships for girls tenable abroad. 
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irzT-tJi’i li A' 


pasaed ]jf tlie Oalcatta 03111 


Letter from W. A Zee^ Lsq 5 Calcutta^ dated the 12ih L h/ lu2. 

I beg.to tlianlv you for papers you liave liinclly sent, with, reb ronce to the 
fOi’tlicomiDg Contereiice. 

As there is%o much diversity of opinion Aiith respect to manj of the maHers 
mentioned in th'^* Ag'^nda, the member’^ of tli' Goniereiice who are in Calcutta 
have met together here so as to discuss tue siilgects u hich are to iio considered 
hy the Couterence, and if possible obcaiu some measure of agreeuiont and save 
time when the Conference meets. 

Tnose who have so met here are : — Vcn. Archdeacon W. J. ITicldns, Eev. 
D. n Gillan, Rev. T)r. Ales;. Francis, Rev. E. Mnnley, lion. Mr. 0. Madge, 
Mr. W. P. Milne, Mr. Bovia McClain, Mr. S. C. Tvilliams, Mr. hf, H. Arden 
dPoocl, and the undersigned, and also, at the earlier meetings, nntil he left 
Goloiitta, the Rev. Father T. Vander Schiioren. S. J. 

In order the better to indicate the points on which sulistani^ d mrreement; 
has been reached, and to make these pieliminaiy discussions more useful to the 
Government, the enclosed resolutions have been drawn up, and I am asked 
to say that it is desired to propose them, as a basis for discussion, at the 
Conference. 

I am to regret that it has not been possible to send these resolutions earlier, 
but they were only drawn, in their present form, yesterday. 


Grading of Schools, 

J. Whereas in the grading of schools it is locessary to lake into account 
thed an education of secondary clioiaoter is necessary for the children of the 
domiciled community ; 

The Committee recomaiends : — 

1 . That ail recognised “European’^ schools he graded as folio \i s r— 

(a) preparatory schools, whieh should consist of a kindergarten 
departnieut and the additional classes necessary to carry on 
the pupils up to the ago of nine, but nhich should also ha'^m 
one or more of the first ihree classes of a secondary school 
when in tho opmioE of t’le elucation department local con- 
ditioiis malm this desirable 

(h) secondary schools, intended to provide a complete course of 
general education extending to about the age of IS, in the two 
highest classes of which spccirdization should be permitted with 
a view to the preparation of pupils for commercial careers. 

(a) collegiate schools, siiietiy limited in number, iateiidsd to pro- 
vide an education of wider scope, in the two highest classes of 
which specialization should be permitted with a view to the 
preparation of pupils for professional and other eareera. 

2. That there should be a sufficient number of tuition and maintenance 
scholarships to meet the case of necessitous pupils in preparatory and secondary 
schools. 

jBroposed by 

Seconded by 


211 DofE 
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Preparatory Schools, 

II. Whereas a satisfactory system of socondary education must depend 
■^very largely for its efficiency and success on a satisfactory system of preparatory 
..school ecluoatioiij and whereas with few exceptions the present elementary 
schools are by reason of exceptional difficulties not in a satisfactory 
condition ; 

The Committee recommends : — 

That the G-orernment shall provide skilled advice and assistan<m and 
liberal financial help with a view to the more eiiicient staffing and economical 
management of preparatory schools. 

Proposed hy t... 

9 

Seconded by, 


Secondary and Collegiate Schools. 

Ill, Whereas the best educational results can be most economically 
obtained in schools wiiich have a large number of pupils and a proportionately 
large staff of competent teachers ; 

The Committee recommends : — 

1. That the influence of the Government he used to secure by the 
amalgamation of scliools or otherwise, that all recognized secondary schools 
should he large enough to admit of the maximum of efficiency at the minimum 
of cost : — 

2 (<») That the Government provide the requisite number of Collegiate 
Schools, each of which should contain not less than 300 pupils, 
(1) by taking over and raising to a proper status tlie necessary 
immbt'r of existing schools, or (2) by the establishment of 
new schools. 

{b) That the staffs of these schools should be sufficient in number to 
allow of parallel forms whenever required, and strong enough 
in qualifications to give advanced teaching to the pupils in the 
highest classes. 

(<?) That the tuition fees in these schools should be such as to ensure 
that a proper proportion of the cost he borne by those who take 
advantage of them ; and that a sufficient number of scholar- 
ships should be provided to meet the case of necessitous pupils 
of exceptional ability. 

(fi) I hat doetrinal rel'gious teaching he provided by giving ministers 
of religion the right of entry,” and by the recognition of 
denominational hostels. 

Proposed hy 


Seoonded by 


Education Code and School Certificate^ 

IV. Whereas it is expedient that all the schools of the domiciled 
community should be related together in a common system with uniformity 
of classification, educational standards, and methods of instruction ; 

The Oomiaittee recommends : — 

l.^That the Government should formulate and issue a new education 
code, applicable to all “ European ” schools in British India and Buiina. 
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2. That, except in the case of examinations for the award of entrance 
scholarships, the pupils in secondary schools should be submitted to no external 
examinations other than those necessary for the award of the certificates 
referred to under {a) and (&) below :->*» 

(«) During the school course a certificate, based upon both examination 
and inspection, the school record of each pupil, and the opinion 
of his or her teachers, should be awarded by Government to 
approved pupils who have reached a class in which the 
average age is 16, and who have been in attendance at a secondary 
school for at least three years ; 

(6) the end of the school course certificates should also be awarded 
by the Government, under similar conditions, to pupils leaving 
the ■* highest classes of both secondary and higher secondary 
schools. 

Troposed 


Seconded by 


««« «<«>« «•«»»« 


Recognition of Leaving Gertifieates. 

V. Whereas it is desirable that the leaving certificates of secondary and 
collegiate schools should have a definite declared and accepted value ; 

The Committee recommends : — 

That the Government should take action to secure-— 

1. That the leaving certificates of secondary and collegiate schools shall 
be accepted as a preliminary educational qualification for admission to service 
in the departments of Government. 

2. q hat the leaving certificates of secondary schools shall confer exemp- 
tion from the matriculation exaniiaatiou of Indian Universities. 

8. That the leaving certificates of collegiate schools shall confer exemp- 
tion from the intermediate examination of Indian universities, and shall be 
accepted by English universities and professional bodies as having equal value 
with the Oxford and Cambridge University Senior Examination Certificates. 

J ? vopoBcd by ,t, 

Seconded hy *•« »*«•. ».««**« ■»* »»».♦»»«• 


Inspection. 


YI. Whereas it is expedient to secure an improved system of school 
inspection, and of external examination; 

The Committee recommends : — * 

1. That all inspectors he appointed by the Government of India, and 
retained in a separate service under the control of a chief inspector. 

2. That the inspectors'in their corporate capacity should be qualified to 
conduct the examinations for the school certificates if and when the Govern* 
meat deem that course expedient. 


Seconded by 


# 


4 VS® ««i( #«* *’*• 8^# as**®® «#«««« 4*9 *»«»♦» 
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Medical Bsaminatiloii, 

VII. 'Wberea'ij owing to the laok of medical attention, many cliildrcn are 
prevented by plij steal detects or by illness Irom taking full advantage oi‘ tlicir 
edncatmiial oj poitimitics ; 

The Committee recommemla : — • 

1. That GoTemnient should appoint medical officers vuio shall examine 
at least once doling each school term the pupils in each school, 

2 That the said medical officers should have statutory powers to^ enforce 
regulations regarding sanitary or hygienic airaugemeats m school Wiil iiogs and 
dormitodes. 

3. That piorisioii be made to give gratuitous medical treami nt (including 
the fiirnnhing ot spectacles) to necessitous pupils. 


^loposed hy. 


AOCAftQ »aB •»«» *«» o«* S06 J C Q 


Bevouded hy,. 


Audit* 

VIII That the auditing ol accomiU of Europeaii schools slionld be made 
a distinct and separate function of the i\ccounts llepartment, and cither a single 
auditor appoint’d for all India, or sepnrite aiiditois tor each province or each 
insppciional juri-diction, as the Government miy think necessary, and the 
school audit should be conducted on the school premises. 

Proposed hy 

/S rGO‘?i d ed. 


Seliolarships tenable out of India, 

IX, ■^♦Ther >as it should be possible for the pujiils of special ahility on 
leaving collegiate schools to proceed to a universdy degiee or professional 
diploiTia ; 

And where is the Indian iinirersit’es are not fully adapted to the reqaire“ 
meats of European and Anglo-Indian students ; 

The Committee recommends 

Thai the GoTcrnmeiit should increase the number of university soliolir- 
slips tenable at improved institutions in Great Tritaia or elsewboie. 


Proposed hy.., 
hcd Gilded by„,. 




Oentral Oollege. 

X, Wberers the domiciled commumly is placed at a serious disadvanta^^e 
hy reason of the lack of facilities tor higher education specially suited to thSr 
needs ; 

And whereas it is necessary that better facilities than at present exist foi 
the (irsiiilng of teachers for all grades of schools should he immediately pro* 
videa , and wheieas one central college would probably suffice to aecommodate 
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for many years all tlie candidates for trainiBg as teaolierSj and tliat a large 
coilege would enable an adec|i»ate staff to be employed at a niinimnm cost per 
student ; 

The Committee recommends 

✓ 

1. Tiiat the Government should establish a central college for men anil^ 
womeU; which should provide instruction of a university character in the 
subjects of a liberal educationj and should also provide ihe special instruction 
required for the training of teachers. 

2. That the leaving certificate of collegiate schools should be accepted in 
lieu of the college entrance examination. 

3. Tl^at the course of training and education should extend over three 
years. 

i. That th® central college should receive authority to confer degrees. 

6. That there be awarded at the termination of the College training course 
for teachers two grades of diplomas, that only the holders of the higher 
diploma should be qualified to teach in a collegiate school, and that there 
should be a special diploma for kindergarten teachers. 

G. 'That there be attached to the college separate hostels for men and 
women^ and also practising schools. 

7. That there should be provided a sufficient number of scliolarsbips 
tenable at the coilege by men and women students. 


Proposed hy 

Seconded by,.,,,, 


Teclinioal Bdiication. 


XI Whereas it is desirable to increase and ■widen the avenues of employ^ 
ment for the domiciled community, especially in vie’w of the probability of 
considerable industrial expansion in India in tic near future ; 

The Committee recommends :•«-» 

That the Governinent of India should undertake the consideration of more 
compiehensive schemes for the development of technical and industrial educa- 
tion for both sexes of the domiciled community. 


Proposed by..,,,, 




Seconded by.,,, , 


««• »»« 


Bligibility for Admission to Schools. 

XII. Whereas there is reason to believe that many children who are of 
pure Indian descent are now admitted as Anglo Indians to ‘'‘European®^ 
schools ; 

The Committee recommends 

That the Government should either take steps to enforce a more rigorous 
application of the definition of the term European ” as it appears in the 
Code for “ European schools^ or should frame and rigorously apply a new 
definition. 


Proposed hy ...... a. «i«l, 

Seconded by.. 


SllDofE 
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lEfiOiis Bas'^ed }j ^ Assoeis'iaa 


flhefoUowldij He^iOlitiiom loe^^e j)<iss3d at the Mass Ji^ethij held 

at the Df lhoime Iisdla e oi? fd/d V'c 12^’i July 19 Id, 

1. that tills public iiief^mg of tue Anglo-Incli'Di cOiiiiiiLi lity ia 

Oaiouttaj expresses its apprt^ciati in of the interest shown by the Goveri nipiit of 
Aadia in tlie welfare of the community ns indicated by the sum moiling of the 
Simla Conference on tlie education of the cliiklieii of the domiciled com« 
anunity/^ ^ , 

^Proposed hy The Hon’ble Me. W. 0. MadgBs 0 J E.j 
Seconded hy The Sev. Mu MagRae, 

2. Resolved, that this meeting eonsideis that the Go f eminent of India 
should take such steps as may he found sufficient and practicable to prcTeni 
others than Anglo-Indian children from hoiiig admitted as Anglo-Indians to 

European ” schools. 

Proposed hy Bk. Chambeks, 

Seconded hy Mr. II Mokeno. 

3. Resolved, that fci is meeting is strongly of opinion that the Government 
of India should tahe ste|)i to ensure that every child of the domiciled com- 
munity of school-going age shall attend school, and. to that end, should provide 
assistance from Imperial revenues to parents who cannot, through poverty, 
meet the cost of the education of their children ; ami, further, that the Govern- 
ment should provide for Anglo-Indian facilities for higher cdu^^ation equal to 
those provided at Government colleges and schools. 

Proposed by Mr. G. O. Small, 

Seconded hy Me. J. H. Rtjndlbtt. 

4. Resolved, that this meeting do respectfully urge the Government to 
make a more iibeial provision of scholarships tenable in Great Britain or 
elsewhere by young men and young women of the domiciled community who 
have shown special promise in the course of their school education, and that 
some of these scholarships shall cover the total cost of education and that 
others shall meet the case of such parents as are able to bear a part of the cost, 
but not the whole. 

Proposed hy Oaptaih W. J. Glieeoejo, 

Seconded hy Me. J, M. Mbndes, 

5. Resolved, that the Chairman be requested to send a copy of the Resolu- 
tions of this meeting to the Hon’bi© Sir Harcourt Butler, Education Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Proposed hy Mr. W. P. Milne, 

Seconded by Me. R. OaetTs, 


T. A. MIENE, 

Sonorary Secretary, 
W. 0. MADGE, President^ * 


Oawtoa ; 

The IBth July 1912, 


AnglQ«Indim Assomation. 
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Memorsi udiiixj 


imwn up 


by 


the A'iiglo-iadiaii 


Association j 


and tlie Mortk^Yfest frontier ProYinee- 


Pan jab 


The Pioyiueial Committee of Ike Anglo ‘'Indian Association, Fiinjahj 
liaTi ng lea imt that the GoYemin out of India lia'/e summoned a Conference to » 
enquire into the question of the edncation of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
venture, after giving several aspects of the question tlieir serious consideration , 
to iirg e the following points ^ — 

'Rehniuendlon of ieaohers -—Xi present there is no recognized scale; 
schools offer just what they please, or what they can afford, some with and 
some without hoard, some are resident, some non-resident. There is now no 
reason v ny Government should not fix. a scale of pay for teachers, seeing that 
in the Punjab, at least, it contributes largely towards the training of teaclicrs-— 
men (at Sanawar) and 'women (at Simla). If a school is really unable to pay 
the sslniT pi’escnbed it should, on the recommendation of the inspcclor, receive 
a grant siifhcieni to make up a deficit caused by ilie fixing of salaries. 

The educational test required for admission to the training institu- 
tions at Sanawar and Simla is the High School examination, and after the 
completion of the course the teacher is entitled to a second grade certificate 
qualifying lO teach up to the Middle standard. On passing the First Arts 
(Intel 111 ediato) oxaminaiion the teacher becomes entitled to a first grade 
certificate and is competent to teach up to the High standard. Scales of pay 
vary so ninh, and aie often so low, that there is little to tempt teachers to 
adopt teaching as a profession, A second grade teacher should start on B,s. 100 
■wiiii boatd and quarleis, and after tuo ycjirs, supposing that the inspector’s 
rc|)oi‘t h favoiirable, increments at Its. 10 a year should begin, u’dil the 
maximiUii r<f Rs. 150 is reacliocl. A fust grade teacher should slait on Rs. 325 
and in ttic same -way rise to lls. 200. The quarters are an important matter. At 
present in many schools the quarters are had. If the education is to he of a 
good G pc% if the influence of the teachers is to he 'for good, the teachers must 
have coiul lAablc and attractive sniToiindings Some quarters are now almost 
squalid. IhU'* is a point on -uPich the inspector should note in his annual 
report. 

It is only in this way that a good and contented class of teachers can be 
obiaiiied and retained. 

De pariQuental admimsfrotiou and i-mppotton^^WQ urge that Government 
should conli'ol schools more closely than is done no'vv. It is true the inspector 
has a coitiin amount of control, but it can hardly he styled direct or contin- 
uous, There is more frequently than not a society or a committee, (such, 
for instauGo as a Diocesan Board) between him and schools, not to mention 
committees as to whose nomination neither he nor Government has a voice. 
Why should not Government, which pioviclos most of the money, take a more 
prominent part in direct administration, fixing salaries, nominating committeesa 
appointing principals and teachers ? Standards would he more uniform for 
one thing. 

DistridufiDn of schools wHh reference to demands , the provinciali- 
nation and enlargement of the Lawrence Memorial School at Murree, so as to 
admit more freely the poorer classes of civilian employes, the Punjab will he 
well provided for some years, W e urge that these measures be expedited. The 
school should he large enough to provide for future development ; it should be 
thoroughly up to date, and should include a science laboratory. 

Collegiate edueation.^TMa is perhaps the most difficult problem of all 
that* will come before the Conference, but difficult as it Is this Association 
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would urge that it be fully and geiu'upjsly trentcilj ao it is one of Tital import 
tance. Much depench <jii wliat is open to boys in India. The higher 
appointments in the I'onec, xlccounts etc., have been gradually clobeclj and if 
boys hope to obtain adno'^sion to them it i'- ^ow necessary that parents send 
them to England at gn at espeii'^e. This is d>. no row more fieciueotiy than 
formerly, but at liea^y sacrilice. If tliex" a leasonahlo piusp^ ct of aigiier 
emploYiiieiit in India, a c ilogiate edueriiiou noiild be on absolute reeessityj 
as the coiiipetilion ot the N nire of India is an itupoiifnc lactor. Gra ifecl that 
it is w'orth nhile to giT(‘ Dojs facilities for obraining a collegiate ec iicatioiij 
two questions present timmselvesj rh 5 that of expense and that of the iiianBcr 
in nMeh siicli education ean bo obiaiimd. It costs a Hatlyp of .ndia it the 


•most Es. tiO #0 obtain sneh 
It costs many European 


oJiicaiioD, iiuhudiitg fees, subs^'iiplioiis and food, 
paient': that and more to get their chilJieii only 


second ary " fincaiic*ii. 


if must ho lecognivea that it will cost them n oie than 


double that sum to enable aomo to go on to college life. A iiostei will he 
necessary^ absolutely i.c'cesn'iry, and uiidcr European professors, and this 
GoTenimeai- sheuid pianidc as it does for its Coveruinent schools and colleges 
for Jndiciis, irew paientt. will be prepared io risk that he ivy eKpeaditiiie for 
at least three yeais (to obtain the B. A. degree) nnie&s there was soino certainty 
of a return ; and iiiani will k quire help and ohcoiiragement to give that higiier 
educationj especially nheu the son is promidng and his ab, lilies above the 


average. 


Scholarships jor Erg! an ' — ^Ihe abme remarks lead iiatiirall} to this 
points and this Associatiou trusts it Till be dealt with liberally by the Coiii»- 
mitiee at Simla. A scliolar'-hip onec a yi^ar for ihc wiio-c ul India is quite 
insiiffioit Tits considering esjorially (and tl is point is often o\eiiooked) that 
European'- are cleLaried fsoni p.iiticipating in aimiial piovincial scholarships 
lor England given by iiniveisit .Ca and Urnomment for technical trainii'g for a 


profession ; they ar<‘ aluats L^raoted for liubans A scholarship otice a } ear for 
each province is not too iitudi to a^k for It would mean the sending home 
annually of some eight picked Anglo 'Indian boys, a measure whieli cannot but 


have an eiiormoiis eOecl on all sc]ioo]‘=!. 


21iDofE 
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Moiea on tlie 



a lay Mr. W. il- Arden 
La Idiarliiiiifere Calcutta^ 



Principal^ 


” Eiu'’ 0 .peaii education in India natarally looks to Bntaiii fotf its meihods® 
and ideals. It is important, tlioroforcj when the defects of “ Europe in ” edii- 
cation in India are being considered, and when propo.^Tils arG^hemg made for its 
inipri'Yement, to haYcio yit'W the special circunistaiiees tfhicli affect unfavour® 
ably tlio work of European schools in India. Theso may he summarized aa 
follows 

(1) The imperfect knowledge of English possessed by so many cliildren 

when they roach a snhooi- going age. Oliildren an* aometiines 
broiigiit to school who are vinable to speak any English. 

(2) The neglect of early ediic.aLion for various reasons; e,g., the indiffer- 

ence or poverty of p.arents, and the want of educational facilities 
in outmhthe-way places 

(B) The iDtemi})t!ons of education due, among other ca<uses, to the 
transfer of parents from one btation to another. 

(4) Iriegalar attendance owing to climates and illness consequent on 

climate. 

Again, there are cirenmst-mces afiVcting iinravonrably the general standard 
of European eclneation, which arhe out of the condition of the schools 
tliemselYf's. These are — ■ 

(1) The poor quality of the paid teaching staffs, owing to the inadequate 

remuneration of teachers. 

(2) The absence of sufficient and aatisfactoiy provision for tlie training 

of teachers, and of facilities to enable the teachers already 
employed in the schools to improve their professional qualifica- 
tions. 

(5) The fact that the majority of European schools are too small to be 

worked efficiently except at a cost that exceeds all the resources 
now available. 

Ihese circumstances are sufficient to explain why, on the whole, the 
children attending European’* schools in India are, in respoot of education, 
about a year behind children of the same age in schools of corresponding grade 
in® Britain. 


lII.-^TheiOmding of Schools » Curricula. 

In considering the curricula for European ” schools these peculiar diffi- 
culties must be taken into account. Eurther, the special circumstances of the 
domiciled community have an important bearing upon the general character 
of the education to he given in “ European ” schools. The most important 
consideration in this connexion is that there is no employment for 
hoys and girls who leave school at the age of 13 or 14, when elementary 
education properly so called may he considered to terminate. Most of the 
openings for hoys (and the same is largely true of girls) are for hoys of 17 or 
18'^nd upwards. It seems clear, therefore, that no scheme of “ European 
education can be satisfactory which is not framed on the assumption that school 
education will extend to the age of 17 or 18 and upwards. Such education will 
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be secoiiilary, not eleracntary ; and tlie qiu^sttoa wliioli lias to be considered is 
what kind, or kinds, of secondary education s .onld be pionded P It uili be 
admitted tliat second iry 01 uication of a Mgli type sliould be ope i to all boys 
and girls, irri'spective of tlieir pecuniary ciivn usta.iecs, whose nat sral abidtics 
enable I hem to take fidi adFantago cf it ; and that it sli mid be aho tivailnhlG^ 
for boys and girls jjaivsits are able and 'willing to piy fees pit 'port lonate 

to tlie cost of simb ediK’ation i he cost proYidiiw’ secondary odjio'itioii of 
this type, in '-cimoU tliit employ a lii^lily qualiucd iladecl Siaif, ill be from 
Es. S'^O to Its. 400 per piiiui per 'nnum for bo\s, and ordiu trilj, but. not in- 
variobly. a somewliat s nailer amount for girls^ This estimate is based on the 
assiim|)tin!i that the s''hools '\ill be largo eno iirh t) be maintained with the 
maximum* of econo. ..y — sdioulb ohli bUO pupils and iipwfird'^. Oh’', ioiisly it is 
impo'-sibic t3 provide solmoK of this codly ihinraois-r for ,ho y.ioIc of the 
cliiidrcii of the -domicTled eoinmimity. The cost woiih^ lie prolii' itiue : m>)rc- 
over tlic children who e<>iiid derive the full bc'ccfit of oUch an ml icaiioii, and. 
for nliom i! is tliereiorc worth while to })ro\i{Ieitj ara only a frnclion of the 
whole nmiiber to be educated. 

It is theivfore pIso ue ‘Ossary to provide a fomi of education which will be 
of a less costly and ambitions chaiaeter, though equally coinphtc aud Gqinlly 
elhcient u illiin the limits it .propo.es for itsoii : an education ci^sliug irom 
B)S 150 to E.S. 200 per pupil i>er annum in schools largo enough to be main- 
tained with the maximuiii of cfncicncy and economy. 

The educational courses of these two grades of schools should he aniforoi 
all over India, and should be preserilied in an AU-Inclia Oode. There should be 
such confoiunity between the enurst^s in thc' lower (dusses as Wi>uld make it a 
matter of no difficulty to transfer a promising hoy or girl at the age of about 12 
from a class in <-he lower grade seliool to the correpmnding class of a higher grade 
school. (See Appendix I for specimen curricula, with notes, of the two kinds of 
schools proposed.) Of course, below these two kinds of schools tvould be the 
kindergarten and preparatory schools, in which cd neat ion would ordinal ily bo 
given up to the age of nine. In <50iup cases circumstauees may make it dcAr* 
able to have classes attached to the preparatory schools which would carry on 
the pupils up to Class III of the secondary schools. 

III,~-~Bxte^^nal Examinations and Leaving Certifioafes. 

The external examinations used by European*’ schools are those conduct- 
ed by the provincial education departments, the Cambridge University Local 
examinations, and the Matriculation e.vaminations of the Indian universities. 
The most obvious defect of these examinations is that they do not correspond 
in standard. Tue High School exaraiuatioh of one province differs in standard 
from the High School examination of another province, and the standards of the 
Cambridge University Local examinations and the matriculation examinations 
of the Indian universities differ from one another, as well as from the standards 
of the High School examinations. In the interests of both schools and scholars 
it is desirable to have external examinations that have a definite and known 
standard, whose certificates will have free currency in India and elsewhere. There 
are at present many arguments in favour of adopting the Cambridge University 
Local examinations as the external examinations to be used by European 
schools in India. But before adopting these or any other external examiimtions 
the whole question of the use of external examinations by schools requires 
careful consideration. The best educational opinion is now adverse to the 
submission of children below 15 or 16 years of age to external examinations 
of any kind. This would rule out the use of the Cambridge University Pre« 
liminanj Local examinations, which are intended for pupils under 14 years 
of age. Moreover it has been found that the unrestricted use of such exami- 
nations as the Oxford and Cambridge Local examioationa has had results that 
were probably not contemplated when the examinations were first -instituted* 
The successful preparation of candidates for an external examination is 
compatible with the neglect of much that is essential in sound education. 
Yet, owing to the exaggerated importance attached by parents to examina- 
tion successes, there is a temptation, very difficult to resist when there is 
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oonsiderable riualry amoiig scboolsj to sacrifice real educational inb-^rods ia 
order to secure mere esamiiiation suocesse '5 wliicli may be used for yu/poses 
of ad\ 

it tlierci’oiv sc-eiiis desirable tliai the Gov^orniienl of India should control 
-the aiv.iid of .‘,!*hv)ol cGiiifica'^es and tli.t rnle^^ should be made to regulate the 
use 01 such external exa eh illations a-, may be adopted. lu llie choice of siih_iects 
for examinatioii ilicie should be sue restrictions as ere now imposed ap i i eau« 
didalc'. foi the Camlnidue School CoititiG stes, iTith th^^ objs'et of making tliese 
oeriiiicEiteb mruience of good general cduealhii. TIk^ schools should no requir- 
ed to sesid up ilicjr pupils by chas^es. And as the >\ork in all the subjects of 
ihc school cuDic.slu 1)1 cann d be tested by- on cxterni ‘1 exainiiiotion tli' school 
record oi the work of the c,iiidid;)tes should be submiM'od to the inspecUor, 
and the Go'sernnnmi; ccrtific Ui' should lie -withheld ctcji Ironi those of them 
who have passed tiie jnescribed external exami.iatMjiij until tile inspector has 
tesrilied Hat t.my have attt mled a recognized school for a sjxhdfied iferiod, and 
that he ib salisiied wiih the work tiiey ha\e doiu* chiiiiig the reguisr school 
course Thi' consider u 1011 of the suenibcrs of rhe Conference is invited to the 
summary of the rHConinicndatioas of the Gonsuitatise Coiniiutice of the 
^English iJoard o't education i.i rcg'ard to exainiuatious in secondary scIk-oIs as 
given ill the repoD pLiblislieil in i)eecinbei% 1 'll. (Sec Appendix II ) 

IV.— I he Dihirihution of SoJiaols and ihe Concentraiiou of Scholars. 

The question of the present expenditure on “ European edne ition in 
relation to i ho results produced is of the first im[)ortaiioo. There c;iii be no 
doubt that, ouing to causes that date from the time of the earliest efforts to 
provide lalucadon lor the (iiiildren of this community, the money acio.ail) now 
being sp< nr, ) finds much less return in the slia[)o ol efficiency tlum would he 
the ca-^e rf E-uiMpcan ’’ education were better organized. To quote trom an 
article which appeared in the T fines of May 2iid, ID j 1, The u eakness of 
* European’ e lucjition from the heginnsng lias been due to two ]jrineipal 
causes (1) the fact that the pecuniary resources at the dispc.sal of the maiia- 
geis of schools have never been sufficient for th<‘ provision of eirndcnt education ; 
and (2) the aC(‘entuation of this iusufficicncy by defective orgauization due to 
the circumstance that most of the schools are provided by religious bodies wfuk" 
ing independently of one another. ” The present situation is that the number 
of schools is so large in propoitiun to the lequircments of the population con- 
cerned that the majority are small, and therefore expensive v/iihout being 
good. The Inspector of “European ” schouls in the Punjabj as quoted in the 
Beport on Public Instruction for 1909 10, says, “Prom the purely educational 
standpoint the maintenance of thirty-one public schools with an average attend- 
ance of 77 pupils each, and half of these schools in Lahore and Simla, is sheer 
waste of money”. There is a similar waste oi money in the other piovinces of 
India. Can the Government reasonably be expected to meet any demand for 
Increased linanoial aid from public funds unless and until the managers of 
schools are prepared to agree to the concentration of the pupils in a smaller 
number of schools, in order that public money may be expended to the best 
advantage ? The difficulty of such concentration is diminished by the fact that 
European ” children in India must by force of circumstances use boarding 
schools to a much larger extent tlian is necessary in England. Any permanent 
and satisfactory solution of tlie problem of “ European” education must proceed 
upon these lines. But a large scheme of reorganization, affecting so iirnny 
interests, cannot be carried out en bloc. It would probably be found neces™ 
sary to deal in the first instance with only one class of schools, e.g.^ the higher 
secondary There is no problem connected with European ” education that 
demands more serious consideration. 

Inspection of Schools, 

The standard of efficiency among the teachers in European ” schools in 
India low ; and therefore the inspection of schools is of special importance. 
The n ew su bjects that have been introduced into the carriculumj and the many 
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ehaeges in subject-matter and metliods of teaching make skilled inspection a 
necessity. Fending the introduction of a general system of training, expert 
inspectors could do much to improve the present teachers. Under the pr<^sent 
system the inspectors have so much administrative and office work (far more 
than falls to the inspector of schools in England) and have to spend so much ^ 
time upon purely mechanical work, such as cheeking transfer certificates, all 
of which could be done equally well by an inteiligont clerk, that they are not 
able to give as much time as is desirable to the actual observation of school 
work. Moreover, in England, the edementary school inspectorate and the 
secondary school inspectorate are distinct, whereas in India the insptnilor has 
to inspect schools of all grades. Besides, the inspector selected may have no 
practical knowledge of the work upon which he has to pronounce judgment. 
"Generally he*is a man who has been appointed to a professorship in tlie Indian 
Educaiional Service because of academical qualifications. He may be appointed 
to an inspectorship merely because an inspectorship is vacant, and because 
he is not particularlyVanted elsewhere ; and his tenure of office depends upon 
the exigencies of the department. 

It would be to the advantage of “European’’ education to have a body 
of inspectors under a chief inspector, selected because of their hti ess for the 
work of inspection, and charged with the inspection of European ” schools 
all over India. Some of these inspectors should be general inspectors, and 
some inspectors of special subjects. There should be at least one woman 
inspector. Under this system it would be possible to place all the schools of 
all the provinces, which are of the same grade, under the inspection of men 
who have special qualifications for the work, and the inspection of special 
subjects could he conducted by men who are experts in teaching them. Such 
an inspectorate would tend to bring schools of the same grade into line with 
one another all over India, and to raise the general standard of efficiency. It 
would also he able to give local Governments advice of a kind that is not now 
available, regarding their schools. 

VI.— The Training of Teachers^ 

The need for trained teachers is obvious. And the need has been accent- 
uated by the introduction of new subjects into the school curriculum. For- 
merly a teacher in an elementary school might not unreasonably undertake all 
the subjects of the curriculum. Now, even in an elementary school, the 
specialist teacher is becoming more and more of a necessity. A fortiori is he 
a necessity in a secondary school. Experience has repeatedly shown that 
kindergarten work, nature study, handicraft, science, and drawing, are 
practically destitute of educational value unless they are in charge of teachers 
who have special knowledge and have been specially trained. 

A training college anywhere must be a place for instruction in the methods 
and practice of teaching ,* but in India the educational qualifications of a 
majority of those who offer themselves for training are so inferior, that the 
value of the training college would he greatly enhanced if, in addition, the 
general education of the students were carried to a higher standard than is 
possible in the schools. The college should, in effect, give the equivalent of 
a university education in the literary and scientific subjects of the school 
curriculum, and should offer opportunities for specialization in these and other 
school subjects. This involves that the training college course must extend, 
at least, over three years. Matthew Arnold says, in one of his General 
Eeports, “ The teacher to whom you only give a drudge’s training, will do 
only a drudge*s work, and will do it in a drudge’s spirit/’ 

In order to justify the large expenditure upon the staff that would he 
necessary to make the college practically a university college as well as a 
training college, and in order to secure the * atmosphere ’ and the stimulus 
that can only be found where considerable numbers are working together In 
healthy rivalry, there should be only one training college for the whole, of 
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India and Burma. To it both women and men should be admitted. Diplomas 
of two kinds should he giYen at the end of the course : a higher diploma 
qualitying its holder to work in higher secondary sohoolSj and a lower diploma 
qualifying its holder to work in lower secondary schools. The students should 
lire In hostelsj some of which might be reseiwed for students of particular 
deuominationSj including Roman Catholics, and be under denominational 
supervision. 

Some time must elapse before such a training college can be at work and 
begin to produce results. In the meantime holiday courses in various subjects 
might be held at convenient centres, special facilities to attend them being 
given to belected teachers. In these and other ways something might be done 
to increase the efficiency of the teachers now working in the school's. 

VIl.-^The Memuneration of Teacher^, 

The first essential in a system of education is good teachers. It is men, 
not methods, that really tell in education/’ 

Schools that have inadequate resources will probably he understaffed : the 
teachers will almost certainly be underpaid. Therefore, in the case of schools 
that are wholly or mainly staffed by salaided teachers, efficiency depends upon 
adequate remuneration. If the remuneration falls below that which education, 
character, and ability can command in other fields of employment, the teaching 
profession cannot hope, except in very special cases, to attract the best material. 
If the rate of remuneration greatly varies, the teaching body will be undesirably 
heterogeneous, and will have little esprit de corps. If, in addition, other kinds 
of employment offer progressive increments of pay, and a pension at the end of 
a definite period of service, the teaching profession, so long as it lacks these and 
other attractions, will he resorted to as a merely temporary occupation, and 
will he regarded, as indeed it too commonly is, as the refuge of tbe destitute.®’ 
It is certainly now the case that there is no satisfactory ' supply ® of men 
teachers for “ European ’’ schools, nor will there he a satisfactory demand for 
admission to the proposed training college until there are prospects for trained 
teachers. 

At the end of 1010 returns received from 107 schools in India and 
Burma showed that in only 66 of these schools were men teachers employed, 
and there were 18 of these schools in each of which there was only one man 
teacher, presumably the headmaster. Including these 18 tbe total number 
of men teachers in the 107 schools was 222. Of these— 

44] were receiving less than Rs. 50 per mensem. 
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33 

more than „ 50 but less than Rs. 100, 

42 

n 

33 

33 33 10® 33 


35 
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„ ,, 150 ,, 

„ „ aoo. 

64 

39 

33 

„ 200 per mensem and upwards. 


2^1 (The salary of one teacher was not stated.) 


Here there seems to be a graded service beginning with a minimum of less 
than Es. 50 per mensem and rising to Rs. 200 per mensem and upwards. But 
in fact these 221 posts stand in no such relation to one another as a graded 
service would imply, and the probability is that most of the occupants of those 
that are worst paid would be found not to be worth a higher pay than that 
which they are at present receiving. Eurther, the 222 teachers in question 
include 56 head masters, and the assistant masters recruited in England on 
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relatively high pay ; and as the total number of teachers receiving Hs. 200 
per mensem or upwards is only 64, t.e.^ less than 29 per cent of the whole 
body, the rate of pay of the assistant masters is even less satisfactory than at 
first sight appears. 

In 1911 the English Board of Education issued statistics relating to tlie * 
salaries of the teachers in all grant-in-aid secondary schools in England, othen^ 
than Boman Catholic schools. Ihe averge annual salary of the 4,002 assistant 
masters (headmasters are excluded) was £168= Bs. 210 per mensem. The 
percentage of assistant masters receiving more than the equivalent of Bs. 200 
per mensem was 57’2. And yet a deputation which lately met the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to urge the establishment of pensions for teachers in English 
secondary schools, asserted that there was a decreasing snpply of capable m&n 
for seoondtiry schools oicing to nnsatis factory conditions of service. 

As regards mistre'^ses the returns already quoted show that womeu teachers 
were employed in 105 out of the 107 schools from which returns were received. 
They are largely employed in boys’ schools, as well as in girls’ schools, and 
mixed schooB. The total number of women teachers was 648. Of these — 
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17 
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Js 

» 
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and 

upwards. 


647 (The salary of one roistiess was not given.) 


These numbers include tbe headmistresses of 51 schools, as well as the 
assistant mistresses recruited fiom England. It will be noticed that more 
than 7 7 per cent of the mistresses are in receipt of less than Bs. 100 per 
mensem, but against this may be set the fact that in many girls’ schools the 
staff is resident, and the teachers receive both board and lodging. 

The statistics for English schools already referred to show that the average 
salary of 3,799 mistresses was £123 per annum=Bs. 163-12-0 per mensem, and 
the percentage of mistresses receiving the equivalent of Bs. 100 per mensem 
or more was 96 ’8 per cent. 

The comparison of these Indian and English salaries is useful as giving 
some idea of relative standards, but it should not be pressed too far. The 
teachers in “ European ” schools in India are a far more heterogeneous 
body than the teachers in the English schools with whom comparison has 
been made. The teachers in India, for exarnple, include many who, from their 
educational qualifications and general standing, would more properly be classed 
as elementary teachers, and would accordingly command lower salaries. JBufc 
it seems safe to conclude that the remuneration of teachers in India compares 
unfavourably with the remuneration of teachers in England, and that, for men 
teachers, the rates of remuneration are too low to secure for the schools the 
men whose services they must command if they are to fulfil their purpose with 
some approach to efficiency. 

In making suggestions for the improvement of the position of teachers in 
“ European ” schools the fact has to be faced that no improvement is possible 
without increased expenditure. Therefore the practical question is, what is the 
minimum cost at which a body of reasonably efficient men and women teachers 
can he secured ? In other words what terms will induce men and women of 
suitable education, who have also the requisite ability and character, deliberately 
to select teaching as thQir vocation, and make them willing to take the neoes« 
sary course of education and training ? There is a marked difference between 
the case of women and of men. Suitable openings for women who desire 
employment are relatively limited, and for the more refined and better educated 
women teaching does provide a career that has its attractions. The returns 
already referred to show that the number of women now employed in 
European ” schools is nearly three times the number of men, and t|iaf women 
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are employed in schools of all kinds and grades. As women teachers can be 
secured at less cost than men, relatively to their genera! qualifications, it would 
be useful to inquire (1) whether, because of this fact, women are now employed 
to a greater extent than is consistent with efficiency, and (2) up to what 
standard in boys’ schools highly qualified and competent women teachers can 
b© effectively employed. 

As regards men it is hopeless to expect the right kind of men to offer 
themselves for training unless they have the prospect of employment as teachers 
on fair initial pay, wfith progressive increments of salary, and with some pro- 
vision for retirement. 

It appears therefore to he necessary to establish a ** service ” to which the 
salaried teachers In “European.” schools shall belong. As a corollary, financial 
provision will be necessary to enable the schools to employ teachers on the 
terms laid down for this service. In the scheme set forth in the following 
paragraphs a service of 25 years is assumed, The increments of salary are 
given alter each three complete years of service, the maximum salary being 
reached in 15 years. Each teacher contributes ten per cent of his salary to 
the Provident Fund, and an equal amount is contributed on his behalf from 
school funds. The calculation of the bonus payable after 25 years is made om 
the assumption that the Provident Fund will be able to invest its money at 
4 per cent. 

I. — Higheb. GaAi>B. 

Ar — Men Teachers trained in India. 

It is desirable to attract to educational work some of the best local mate- 
rial— the men who now enter the various imperial and provincial services and do 
well. These men should be trained for work in higher grade secondary schools. 
It is important that they should be men of liberal education, and be able to 
take part in maintaining an atmosphere of intelligence and culture in the 
schools. 

Although the initial pay suggested is not high, the increments at com- 
paratively short intervals and the bonus may serve to attract men who now do 
not become teachers because there is no certainty of anything beyond the 
initial salary offered. 


Initial pay. 

' i 

Triennial iucremcnti. j 

1 Maxim am pay. 

Bonus. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Bs. 

150 

1 

80 

300 


23,084. 


JB,-— Women Teachers trained in India. 


Initial pay. 

1 

Triennial increment. 

im 

! 

Bonn*. 
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B0. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

n 

15 

150 

11,641 
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II, — Lower Grade. 

A.’^Men Teachers trained in India. 

Tl^e bulk of the work in lower secondary schools will have to be done by 
mm who can be obtained on lower terms than those suggested for Higher Grade 
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teaoliera. Th& Indian Subordinate Medical Department is able to obtain 
recruits to undergo a course of training extending over four years- These men^ 
after they have been trained, commence their seryice on a salary of Bs 85 per 
mensem, rising to Rs. 200 per mensem after nineteen years’ service. Durther 
promotion, with increase of pension, depends upon ability and merit. The foD • 
lowing scale of pay should attract men of the same class who with training 
and further education should make usetul schoolmasters : — ■ 


Initial pay. 

1 

1 

Triennial increment. 

1 

f . 

Maximnna pay. 

Bonus. 

Es. 


m 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

100 

! 

• 

20 

200 

16,890 


-B. — Women Teachers trained in India. 


Initial pay. 

Triennial increment. 

Masinium pay. 

Bonus. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

60 

10 

100 

7,695 


III. — English Gtuade. 

A.r^Men Teachers hfcnght out from England. 

Besides the teachers reornited in India a number of teachers must be 
brought out from England for employment in European schools, especially in 
the higher grade schools, and for the teaching of special subjects. It is neces- 
sary to offer good terms if competent teachers are to be obtained. These cannot 
be got for work in the plains at a lower initial salary than Bs. 400 per men- 
sem: — 


Initial pay. 

Triennial increment. 

Maximum pay. 

Bonus. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Es. 

Rs. 

400 

50 ' 

1 

650 

64,465 


B.— Women Teachers brought out from England, 


These are required for advanced and special work in girls’ schools, and as 
heads of Kindergarten departments : — 
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Specimen Qurriculem. 

Higher Secomlari/ Suhools {Boys), 

The figures give the number of lessons per week in scliool in eaeli subject, 
Tlic lesson peiiofls are not bio iirs; they may vary from forty to fifty minutes. 
Half periods are indicated by 
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Not® la classes IX and X specializatioa may te permitted ia Ijlie case of boys witla, special aptitudes- 
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SPECIMEN CUREICULEM. 
Higher Seeoudarg Schools {Girls), 


The figures give the iiumbei’ of lessons pec vrcek in school in eaeli subjeck 
The lesson periods are not iioors ; ilicy may vary iron: forty to fifty minute^. 
Half periods are indicated by -I. 
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UoTB. - In classes IX and X specialization may be pormitted in, the case of gisels mih special aptitudes. 
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SPECIMEN OTTEEIOULIJM. 
Lower Secondary Schools (Boys). 


’ The figures give the number of lessons per week in school in each subject, 
^he lesson periods are not hours ; they may vary from forty to fifty minutes^ 
Half periods are indicated by 
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8 

8 
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3. Urdu or other Yeniacular 


... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4. Hand\’9ritmg and Drawing 


5 

5 

S 

S 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S. Arithmetic ... ••• ••• 


5 

5 

5 

s 

3 

2 

2 

2 

i 

6. Elementary Mathomatioa ... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7. Observation Lessons and Nature 
Study. 



2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8, Elementary Oenoral Soienoe 



... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

9. Ooogiaphy ... ... 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10. History 



2 
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2 
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2 

2 
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11. Singing 




i 1 

i i 
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12. Handicraft 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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13. Physical Training 
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i 1 

i 1 

i 1 

1 

1 
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SPECIMEN CUEEICULEM. 


Lotoer Secondary Schools [Gith)» 


TI18 figures give tlie numher of lessons per week ii 
The lesson periods are not hours ; they may vary fioin 
iialf periods are indicated by 


school in each subiect. 
forty to fifty minutes. 
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Belig^ons I?l.ow' 
lodge p, 

English, 

Veinacalar. 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 

Mathematics. 

ObflorvaiioD 'os* 
sons aud N itn.c 
study. 

Elementary Gen. 
eral Science. 

Geogiaphy. 

History. 

Singing, 

Handicraft. 


NOTES ON TUB CURRICULA. 

Loioer Secoridary Schools ; Boys and Ginls, 

Scripture stories ; advance to the study of selected portions of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

(1) Reading aloud, the teaching of pronunciation being based on phonetiesj 
(2) reading' for information and enjoyment, (3) recitation, (d) dictation, 
(5) composition and formal grammar. The general aim of the English course 
is to give the pupils a sound practical command of the language, and to make 
them acquainted with, and have a liking for good literature, both prose and 
veise, 

r 

The object of the course is to give the pupils a working knowledge of 
spoken and written urdn or other \ernacular. '' 

The pupils draw mainly from actual objects, artificial or natural. Draw- 
ing from memory. The use of colours. 

Useless tables and rules eliminated, and a rational sequence of processes 
followed. Examples chiefly practical, with a distinction between those for boys 
and for girls. 

The essentials of plane and solid geometry treated practically; Algebra 
leading to the intelligent use of formuLic ; graphs ; the nse of logarithmic and 
other raatliematical tables ; tim use of the diagonal scale, the vernier, and the 
slide rule. Elementary mechanics and mensuration. 

The elementary study of the plant and animal life of the school locality, 
iiiicRiding a liftle nakcd*cye botany, with specLil reference to the food and the 
reproduction of pi .nrs. The apparent movements of the sim and moon; the 
principal const? ihitions; the seasons, and their relation to plant and animal 
life ; v/eather aud cllmai-e. 

Boys. — T7cighing and measurmg. Elementary physics and chemistry. 

G iris. — Eotaiiy, and elementary physiology and hygiene. 

Includes the necessary essentials of physical geography, map reeding, and 
the elements of map construction. 

The outlines of Indian and English history, with special reference to the 
points of connexion between them. Some axteation to local hisiory. 

Voice production. Singing by note. National songs and part singing. 

An organized course (including needle w^ork for girls) connecting the 
“Hand and Eye Training of the kindergarten with manual training in wood 
and metal for boys, and housecraft for girls. Gardening, where facilities for it 
exist. 


PiiyskaiTiamiiig Organized games ; physical exercises based on SwedEh principles. ®Boy 
Seoul in g’ and Cadet drill for boys. 
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NOTES ON THE CUHRICULA.. 

Miglier Secondary Schools ; JSoys mid Girls. 

A fuller acqnaiutaiice witli English literature, and more advanoed work 
in composition, with precis writing. 

The aim should be to enable the pupils to translate ‘ unseen * prose and 
poetry of moderate difficulty into idiomatic English, and to be able to write 
simple latin. Effort should be made to develop a literary appreciation of the 
authors read. 

At the end of the course the pupils should be able to speak French with 
some flueno^, to read standard Freacli at sight, and to write French with toler- 
able accuracy. 

Erawing in •mass mth watercolour, chalks, charcoal, etc., free-arm and 
freehand, chiefly from common objects and from nature. Simple work in 
relief, and in the round with some plastic material such as clay, was, or plas- 
ticine. The elements of design, introducing colour. 

Algebra and geometry for girls. In addition trigonometiy and applied 
mathematics for boys, and for those who specialize anaktical geometry and 
elementary calculus. 

Boys ••’—Chemistry and physics with practical work. 

Girls .-—More advanced botany or physiology and hygiene. 

Borne ancient history for pupils speuiUamg in latin. 


EufflisTi. 

» 

Latin. 


Fsenoh. 


Drawing. 


MatfaematieB, 


ScienoQ. 


History, 
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Appendix II to Mr. Arden Wood’s note- 

Extracts from the Analysis of the report of the GonsaUaHue Committee on 
Examinations in Secondary Schools. 

1. External examinations must be broui^lit into intimate connexion witli 
inspection, the existing system of inspection being modified and developed so as 
to meet the new needs. 

2. The existing multiplicity of external examinations, the claims of 
which at present so frequently interfere with the best work in the schools, must 
he reduced by conceited action. 

3. External examioations should be so conducted as to assist fed empha= 
sise the priooiple that every Secondary School should grovide, for pupils up to 
an average age of 16, a sound basis of liberal education, T^hicli, though not 
necessarily of the same type in all schools, would serve as a foundation upon 
which varieties of future education could be based : — ■ 

(«) The first external examination to he taken normally by a pupil in a 
Secondary School, save for what may he found necessary in the 
form of admission or scholarship examinations, should be one 
which would be a suitable test of the general attainments of an 
average pupil of 16 years of age. 

{h) The examination should be of such a kind that success in it may be 
regaided as a guarantee of a good general education in a Secon- 
dary School. It should be open, in its proper school form, only 
to candidates who have reached a class in which the average age 
Is 16, and who have been in attendance for at least three years, 
after the age of 12, in one or more approved Secondary Schools, 
The Committee would suggest that the examination should he 
called the Examination for the Secondary Sohool Certificate, so that 
its name may convey a perfectly clear idea to the public of what 
it really is. 

{o) The only other external examination to be taken by the ordinary 
pupil in a Secondary School (subject to certain exceptions) should 
be one which would be suitable to the attainments of pupils of 
an average age of 18 or i9. 

The leaving examination of pupils who remain at school till the age of 18 
or 19. 

1. An examination is necessary for pupils who remain at school till 18 

or 19 years of age. We recommend for this purpose the establish- 
ment of an examination which might be callei the Secondary 
School Higher Certificate, the standard of which should be two 
years in advance of that of the Secondary School Certificate Ex- 
amination. 

2. Whereas the general note of the earlier examination should be 

breadth without specialisation, the examination papers of the 
later examination should he less general, and should be based 
upon a course of more specialised, but not narrowly specialised, 
instruction. The later examination should be of a less uniform 
type than the earlier one. 

3. This later examination should, as in the case of the earlier one, he con- 

nected wdth inspection, so far as the subjects of the examination 
allow such connexion. 

4. The record of the pupiTs work at school should play an important 

part in the Higher Certificate Examination. 

6. The use, in Secondary Schools, of University examinations which form 

^ part of a degree course, is not educationally sound. 
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APPENDIX 5. 

Memorandum hy Mr. S. G. WiliiamSs B.A.^ E.I-S. Eouse^ Oaleiitta* 

As I am attending this Conference ns a non-official representative of tlie 
ProYinee of Bibar and Orissa, my primary fanction appears to he to represent ' 
the needs and wishes of the schools within that proYince. I understand there 
are altogether 16 European schools in the province, of wliicli 12 are connected 
with railways. Out of this latter numberj 9 are connected with the East 
Indian Railway. None of these are in large centres, and they may be con« 
sidered representatiYes of what seems to me to be the most difficult part of 
the whole j)roblem — the improvement of European Education — Primary 
Education ciiiefly — in smaller stations in the plains of India. I ha\ e therefore, 
in what follows, dealt chiefly with this class of school for both the reasons 
indicated above, t e.^ ( 1 ) because so many of the schools in Bihar and Orissa 
are of this kind ; (2) because it is, I think, the most difficult part of the wliol© 
problem. 

2. Education is ordinarily divided for adminioirativa purposes into 

(1) Elementary, inclnding the teaching of Infants. 

( 2 ) Secondary. 

(3) University. 

From our xroint of view it is hardly necessary to 'consider ( 8 ), because in 
the first place for Buropeans and East Indians, most of this will be done in 
Europe, or at least outside India : while for those for whom Western Education 
is not practicable, the existing Universities in the large cities of India probably 
provide sufficient facilities. 

( 3 ) We come then to (2). As regards Secondary Education, the ]p03xtion of 
India is peculiar. Not only those wffio are of ample means, but also many of 
the middle strata of European and East Indians will send their children to 
Europe for this also. Of those that remain, there is a strongly felt preference 
on grounds of health for Secondary Education being given in hill stations. And 
this it is desirable to encourage in the interests of the children themselves. 
Secondary Education should then to a large extent be given in the hills. At the 
same time there is a fairly numerous class for whom even this is unattainable 
on grounds of expense, the difierence in cost between a boarding school and a 
day school being always considerable. And even when expense is not the 
obstacle, there are children whom the hills do not suit and others whom tlieir 
parents will not send away from them. There must therefore be jprovision for 
Secondary Education in the plains. 

4. As to what centres can jmt forward strong claims to the establishment 
and maintenance of Secondary schools, there can be no general ruling, save to 
say that it must be a matter of supply and demand. One or twm pu£}iis cannot 
justify full provision for Secondary classes on a suitable basis. Even if it were 
practicable it is questioned whether w^e should be right in deliberately encourag- 
ing elder pupils to remain at school in the plains, since this can only be done 
at some sacrifice of health and efficiency. I would suggest that such isolated 
eases be met by a, liberal system of scholarships to recognised schools in the 
Mils. Of course some standard of attainment must be insisted on, and there 
will remain a residuum of elder pupils without any attainments in, or liking 
for, “ book learning’*. Under existing conditions, these would linger on in 
Primary schools as a moral and intellectual drag on their younger and brighter 
class mates. 1 would suggest for such boys the arrangement of suitable prom^ 
sion in Industrial centres tohere yliysiqiie can haue at least an equal opporiuni- 
iy with brains, I have no suggestion to make as regards girls of the same 
class. 

6 . There will remain the cases of the larger stations with a considerable 
mixed population, which can well support good Secondary schools, day schools 
for the most part, but with a boarding-hostel. The stations I have in mind 
are places like Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, Allahabad, Luoknow, Jubbulpur, 
ete. Such schools already exist and are doing well. Their special nead§ and 
alms will no doubt he represented by those directly associated with them. 
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6. Tamiuy' now to (•])■— -Primary Edacatiou—tliis niuisti for by far the 
greater nunibcr be gi^ou in tbe plains. It is true that schools in the hills do 
make provision for Primary Education. Private schools in the hills are, it is 
understood, always ready to receive children even at a very young ago, and 

® public and semi-public institutions are beginning to make such provibioii. Thus 
the Junior School at Oak Grove, Mussoorie, under the joint management of 
the East India and North-Western Railways, make suitable provision for 200 
boys and girls of ages fiom 8 — 9 to 12 — 13. But on the grounds of expense, of 
poreiiis’ imwillingness to pari with their children at an early age, and of the 
less pressing necessity for the hills in the case of young children, it will 
bably always bo necessary to provide ample facilities for Primary Education at 
all places iu the plains of India where there are a fair number df European 
and East Indian children. 

« 

7. Our chief problem then is Primary Education in the plains. Now what 
are the main difficulties from au administrative point of view which arise in 
dealing with this problem ? I will take as representative the schools on the 
East Indian Bail way shown in the table below, from which I have left out all 
our more prosperous schools in the larger railway stations 



Statement of East Indian Railway Sohools--^ European and East Indian. 
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8. AnytMng beyond Elemeatary Education in such places is of course 
impossibles nor is it called for But the East Indian Bail way is in the position 
of being the direct cause of the posting of staif to these places and it recognises 
4he consequent claim which its staff can reasonably mahe that some suitable 
provision for the Elemental y Education ol their children is called for. In this 
respect railways differ from other employers of lahonr who do not themselves 
initiate settlements of European people to the same extent. The policy of the 
East Indian Bailway is indicated in the follouiog « 

Extract from letter No. 156^ datetl 92nd October 1909, from Board of Directois^ London^ to 

the Agent. ^ 

In the first place I am to say that the Board do ®not recognise any res- 
ponsibility as resting upon them to do anything beyond assisting in providing 
for a good, Elementa’-y Education for the children of the members of the staff 
located at stations where other means for such education do not exist. While 
limiting their primary responsibility in this way, the Board are not unwilling 
to go further and to aid in the higher education of the children where such 
seems necessary and desirable under local considerationSj hut where the schools 
giving such higher education aroj .as in the cases under reference, very largely 
used by outsiders^ the Board must decline to accept practically the whole of the 
cost. If the schools are to be maintained at fill a fair proportion of their cost 
including the provision and upkeep of the buildings and equipment, must be 
secured from outside source, i.e., non-railway revenue’h 

In other words, the East Indian Ilailway recognises the claim upon it to 
provide Elementary Education for the children of its staff where facilities for it 
do not already exist. 

9. Now what in particular are the difficulties of those schools ? They may 
he stated as follows 

(1) The community is not a rich one, indeed one cannot assume incomes 

which do much more than provide the bare necessaries of life. 
At the same time indiscriminate educational charity in the form 
of free education is not called for and would probably he mis- 
interpreted and resented. 

(2) The community is one which has very little in the way of intellectual 

stimulus. Whether the parents have been horn in the country 
or in Europe, they come from classes which are not noted for 
intellectual or artistic attainments or interest, and their life in 
India has not helped them. The better class of papers and books, 
lectures, music, libraries, are not to be had and the Institutes 
provided by the railways cannot attempt much more than to 
provide amusements in the shape of billiards, light reading and 
oocasional entertainments such as concerts and dances. 

(3) As to the children themselves, the climatic conditions are against 

them. Short school hours are necessary and evening preparation 
is almost out of the question. Begular attendance is militated 
against by poor health, absence from the station, transfers, and 
the difficulty of getting to and from the school house in the hot 
weather. 

(4) As to the teachers, one main difficulty is the small pay which can be 

offered. A further important difficulty is that of obtaining 
quarters, which may limit the choice of teachers to ladies already 
residing with their parents. Qualifications are thus necessarily 
low and the incalculable advantages of proper education and 
training are absent, Often it is impossible to maintain more 
than one teacher at each school. Hence teachers have further to 
grapple with the task of teaching children of all ages and both 
sexes, a difficult not to say impossible problem. 
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10. The suggestion of remedial measures is not easy. One obvious course 
is to consolidate the small and weak schools into fewer but bigger and more 
prosperous schools at convenient centres in the plains. But this course has 
ob-vious obiections 

(a) The dislike of parents to sending young children away from theii*« 

homes. 

(b) The obvious fact that if tbev do leave tbeir homes, it seems betfer 

for them to go to the hills if this can be done at anything like the 

same cost. 

(c) ,The very much higher cost to parents of any arrangement which 

means “ boarding’* for their children away from their homes. 

11. Assuming that as much as is possible is done in the way of consolida- 
tion, it seems probable that it will always be necessary to make provision for 
this class of schools at many small centres. It seems clear also that they cannot, 
if they are to he efficient, be self-supporling. Government help at present is 
given under such conditions that many of these schools cannot really claim any 
feancial grant at all under the Coda. As a matter of fact however, the 
Inspectors have, so far as my experience goes, treated such schools with great 
consideration and have always endeavoured to give grants to such as make 
any systematic effort to comply w'ith the regulations. It is clear however that 
Government help is needed, and I do not think any half measures will meet 
the case. 

12. I consider then that the problem must he grappled with in a bold and 
comprehensive manner. It is admitted that the provision of means of educa- 
tion is a duty which the Government may properly be called upon to perform. 
And the claim of the European section of the population cannot in my opinion 
be considered as less deserving than the indigenous population. I see no reason 
why Government should not take up this burden in its entirety. Up to the 
present the work of Government has taken the form of : — 

(1) inspecting and subsidizing non-Governraent schools ; 

(2) the maintenance of a very small number of Government schools ; 

(3) the provision of means of training for teachers. 

But it is held that the time has now come when Government should face 
the problem of a complete system of education for European children. 

13. This movement might commence with the taking over of existing 
schools unless it can be proved with certainty that some are useless and unne- 
cessary. There will not he difficulty in this process. Bodies such as the East 
Indian Railway which have carried on educational work will be only too glad 
to relieve themselves of a burden which is somewhat outside their province and 
which has only been undertaken faute de mieua;. 

Further as the East Indian Bailway is a semi Government institution, the 
taking over of land and buildings wilt not he difficult and will involve no 
capital outlay. It will be in the nature of a hook adjustment. A more liberal 
expenditure than has yet been incurred in staff will he called for and revenue 
grants on a liberal scale will be called for and the supervision and help of 
Government Educational officers must he on a different basis altogether ; it 
must be positive, constructive, active not chiefly critical and negative. 

14i. Primary Education having been properly provided for, the question of 
similar action in regard to Secondary Education may then be taken up and a 
complete net work of schools can be built up. As an instance of such action, 
I would cite the case of Wales, where within a decade or so, a complete system 
of Primary, Secondary and University education has been built up by Govern- 
ment, with very little private financial aid. The determination of the inhabi- 
tants and their enthusiasm for education has however resulted in a most 
successful and complete system of education. 
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APPEITDIX YL 

Mote by Mr, E, 0. Eiislieri M^A., Frincipalj PMiander Siiitli Colleges 

Maini TaL 


1.~»The eemuneratioh of Teachers. 


Trained Male T'eGcA^rs.—- Teachers who have not graduated from any 
3 rd Giade. University should receive a starting salary 

of not more than Bs. 100 a month lising, 
by annual increments of E,s. 10 to Es. 200. ® 

An undergraduate who has had a training in Greaft; Britain oi* America 
Sad Grade. sliould, Oil joining an* Aided School, re- 

ceive a salary of Es. 150 a month rising 
by annual increments of Es. 20 to a maximum of Es, 250. 


In the case of a teacher in the 3rd grade taking his degree before reaching 
the maximum of Rs. 200 the annual increments should be raised to Es. 20j 
and the maximum monthly salary attainable should be Es. 400. 


The commencing salary of a graduate of an Indian University who has 
iht Grade {a). joiiied an Aided School should be Es 200 


rising by annual increments of Es. 20 to a 
A graduate of a British or American Univer» 
sity who has had a special training as a 
teacher, should on joining an Aided School, 
receive a salary of Es. 240 rising by annual increments of Es. 20 to a maximum 
of Es. 400 a month. 


maximum of Es 400 a month. 

1st Grade (i). 


Trained Female Teachers .-— should be the same grades for female 
teachers as for male teachers. The salaries of the corresponding grades should 
be : — * 


3rd Grade 


Es. 60— 10— 100 


2nd „ ... ... ... I* 120—10—150 

1st (a) ... ... ... ... » 220—10—200 

„ „ {b) ... ... ... ... „ 150—10—200 

In both the above classes of teachers, male and female, it is understood 
that Government shall pay half the salary of every teacher, provided 

(1) that the teachers in the 3rd and 1st (a) grades are those who have 
returned, after training, to the schools that nominated them 
for a course of training at a recognised Training College ; 


(2) that the Managers of Schools have the option of raising the salary 
of a teacher above the regular scale (but only alter five years’ 
approved service) wbo, in their estimation, is deserving of a 
higher salary, but in such cases Government shall not he ex- 
pected to pay more than the half of what the salary might be 
under the regular scale. 


I cannot insist too strongly on the enforcement of the principle of teachers 
rejoining the schools that nominated them for admission into a Training College. 
Only in this way will it be possible for schools to obtain the kind of material 
suited to their needs. The heads of educational institutions should be advised 
to be on the watch for boys under their care who appear to be fitted by aptitude 
and inclination for the profession of teaching. I am in complete accord with 
the opinion of Mr. W. P. S. Milsted (Head Master, Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad) who suggests that promissing boys should serve an apprenticeship 
for four years as Pupil-teachers before being sent to a Training College. At 
the ei^d of that time it would be known whether each one possessed the essential 
qualities of a teacher, vw.i aptitude, inspiration and zeal. 
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Uules should be framed to preyent teachers leaying one seliool and joining 
another witiiont the sanction of the Department. A school that has gone to 
the trouble and expense of getting a good staff of teachers should lie so safe- 
guarded that its teachers may not be lured away to other institutions offeiing 
higher salaries. 

Trovident -All Aided Schools should maintain a Teachers’ Pro- 

vident Pund. Every teacher should be compelled to lay aside 10 per cent of 
his or her salary. To this Goveinment should add a similar amount and the 
whole should he safely invested. The time has come when it is positively 
» necessary to institute a Provident Eund in every school. 


S.— Suggestions this eevision of the Provincial Educational Codes 

IN THE MATTER OF GRANTS -IN- AID. 

Originally, the Ordinary Grant-in-aid was based on Examination results. 
This system was improved upon by the introduction of grants based on atten- 
dance. I would suggest a further improvement namely, that the grant be 
based on the maximum number of students capable of being accommodated in 
a school, V hether or not that maximum be reached every year. In India, 
particularly in the hills, schools have to contend with a fluctuating population. 
The attendance ebbs and flows. An epidemic often very seriously reduces the 
attendance. It is in the seasons of low ebb that a school stands most in need 
of financial assistance, but it is just at such times that the much needed 
help is most meagre. If, in the opinion of the inspecting officer, a school is 
doing good work, it seems only reasonable to permit it to obtain assistance in 
lean as well in fat years. In any case, the same staff of teachers has to he 
maintained, I am of opinion that all hoys’ hoarding schools in the hills should 
be built to accommodate 230 children. The annual grant should be calculated 
in the same way as that laid down in the Code of 1905. A proportionately 
smaller grant would, of course, he made in the case of those institutions that 
might not see their way to admitting so large a number as 250. Some would 
prefer to have their maximum put at 100, others at 150. In every case the 
figures should be approved by the Educational Department. Such a scheme 
would have the effect of placing schools on a financial level, and would do 
away with all petty rivalry simultaneously with the hand-to-mouth existence 
which is the lot of so many educational institutions. It is taken for granted 
that the scale of fees in all State-aided hill schools would be the same. Equali- 
sation of fees is a sine qua non in the effective working of the scheme outlined 
above. 

I see no reason why the Philander Smith College, the Diocesan Boys’ 
School at Naini Tai, and Bishop Cotton’s School at Simla, given the requisite 
facilities, should not each be able, in the course of a very few years, to 
accommodate 250 hoarders. It should be clearly understood that no school 
would be permitted to step beyond the prescribed limit. When all the aided 
institutions had reached their maximum it would be time for the educational 
authorities to think of sanctioning the founding of another school 

The above plan assumes that Government, previous to the scheme coming 
into operation, would have brought about the amalgamation or closing down of 
weak or superfluous schools. 

I consider that the existing rules for ‘ special ’ and building grants might 
remain in the form in which they now stand In the Code. Changes in the 
allotment of the Supplementary grants have been outlined in treating of the 
remuneration of teachers. 

The Cadet Grant ” might be raised to Es. 15 and lls. 10 for extra- 
efficient and efficients, respectively. 

Special grants should be generously but yet carefully allotted. I do not 
favour supporting technical departments” when the term is used to nfean 
carpentry, joinerys etc. Native labour is too cheap for European lads tu 
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stand a cliince of holding their own in such lines Let aid be given for the 
maintenance of School orchards, laundries, and dairies. With substantial help 
at the start, these departments could in the course of a very short time be made 
self-supporting. Up-to-date equipments for laundries and dairies are capital 
necessities in every school. Every class should be compelled to spend a week 
once every year in each section, tSuch attendance should be counted as regular 
“ school-meetings ” and allowance should be made accordingly in every time- 
table. Ordinary class- work should be set quite aside during these periods. In 
the course of time some boys, preferably poor ones, who showed special aptitude 
might be selected to serve as apprentices in these departments. 

I have never experienced any difficulty in getting suitable bof s to take up 
what in onr school are called ‘ self-help ’ posts. In return for free boaid and 
tuition, we are able to secure a regular supply of librarian^, laboratory assis- 
tants and care-takers. The last named at frequent intervals check the boarders* 
out-fits, to see that they are properly kept, and look after dormitories, etc. 
Experience in this line has convinced me that there would always be a sufficient 
supply of apprentices for these departments. Such apprentices after having 
completed their training would make good material for our colonies. 

In Girls’ schools a Cookery Department should take the place of the agri- 
cultural section. In the matter of laundries, and dairies, Girls’ schools should 
be equipped similarly to Boys’ schools. 

S,-— Depahtmbntal Administbation ai>id Inspection oe Eukopean Schools. 

In this matter the United Provinces furnish an excellent model. I say this 
without any desire to flatter or to make invidious distinctions. I state it as a 
simple fact. Erom Bengal and South India I have heard complaints regarding 
the confusion that results from frequent changes of Inspectors, the lack of 
sympathy on the part of these gentlemen, and the disaster that often ensues 
through placing newly arrived recruits in charge of circles that ought to have 
tried and experienced educators. 

Individuals possessed of wide sympathies as well as much local experience 
should be selected as Inspectors of European schools — men who are not above 
consulting the beads of the schools in their district. An Inspector should lay 
himself out to study the peculiar difficulties and problems of each school and 
to assist and advise wherever he can. They should, in short, devote themselves 
to the improvement of European education in their respective provinces. Gov- 
ernment should not divert their energies into side channels by giving them the 
supervision of any Indian schools. 

In view of the fact that many European lads proceed to the United 
Eingdom to complete their education, I would suggest that the Oxford, or 
Cambridge Senior Local Examination be recognised by Government in lieu of 
the High School test. The Senior Certificate should be accepted as the pass- 
port of eligibility for admission to the Upper Subordinate Class at Boorkee, 
Survey, Eorest, Bibpur College, and any Medical College in India. 

4. — Disteibhtion oe Schools with befebence to demand. 

There should he only one European School of each class or grade in a 
station, however large the station may be. At Haini Tal there are the follow- 
ing actiools 

One Koman Catholic School for hoys and one for girls. 

One Church of England School for boyshnd one for girls. 

One Non-Conformist School for boys and one for girls. 

There is apparently room for all these, but there should be no more. At 
Mussoorie there are three private schools for boys, all under the auspices of the 
Ciiurch of England. Much more effective educational work wmuld be done 
if these combined forces. I have not mentioned the Church of England 
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Orphanage, or tlie Wynberg Orphanage at Mussoorie, because 1 consider that 
snob institutions are in a class by themselves. 

The present system, of having one long term of nine months in hill schools 
possesses mauy disadvantages. Nearly all that has been learnt in School during 
the term is quickly forgotten in the long Winter vacation. Both teachers and * 
pupils feel the strain of nine months of practically continuous labour. I nroiild 
suggest that the year he divided into three terms as follows : — 

Spring Term . — Erom 1st Fehruaiy to Easter — (Ten days’ holidays 
should be given for Easter). 

&vmmer lbr?ws.“-~ Approximately from 10th Apiil to 31st August (a 10 
* or 12 days’ holiday should be given from about the lltli to the 
20th of S^teniber). 

Autumn Approximately from 10th September to 10th Eecein- 

ber. 

Winter Vacation . — From ICth Eecember to 31st January. 

The whole of February should be taken up in reviewing the work of the 
previous term. Quarterly Examinations should be held on secular days from 

1st to loth June. 

1st to loth September. 

1st to loth December. 

In the case of hill schools, on account of great distances over which 
oliildren have to travel in journeying to and from school, parents would pro- 
bably not expect to have their children home for the Easter and Autumn holi- 
days. In any event, fees should be charged for the whole period extending 
from 1st February to 16th December, 'ihe increase in the fees by this arrange- 
ment of terms would consideiably help the finances of every school. It is 
almost certain that the increase would be sufficient to pay the members of the 
staff during the Winter vacation and the educational gain to the pupils them- 
selves would be considerable. Moreover, under tliis system recreative occupa- 
tion could be given to boys during the holidays. In the Easter holidays 
inter-school Cricket matches could be jilayed During the Autumn holiday.9 
Volunteer camps and B/ifle meetings could be luild. All those advantages 
could be secured without interrupting the current of class work. One of the 
most deplorable signs of the times is the decay of intere'^^t in the national game 
because of tlie time that it takes up. With periodic holidays, such as those 
suggested above, school authorities would have no excuse for letting this noble 
pastime die out. 

To the above holidays, the last Saturday of every mouth, the King’s Birth- 
day, and Empire Day, should lie added. 

5.— Training- on Teachers. 

As the Anglo-Indian community is a small one, a single w'ell equipped 
men^s Training College should suffice for the whole of India. A separate 
College for women should be maintained. Both institutions should be in the 
same station, preferably in the hills, say, Sana war, Mussoorie or Faint Tab It 
is important that each of these be attached to an orphanage which should be 
used as a practising school. Children who pay full fees should not be put under 
inexperienced teachers. The Training Classes at present attached to schools 
should be abolished in the near future. Botli these Colleges should be non- 
sectarian. By having them in the same station economical working would be 
assured, as several of the instructors could teach in both institutions. 

Only those persons should be admitted into a Training College who had 
been previously nominated by the heads of the respective schools in which they 
had worked, on four years’ probation, as pupil teachers. 

The standard required for admission at Sana war is too low. Ko Training 
College should admit any one who has not passed the Intermediate Arts, or 
equivalent examination. 
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e.—OOELBaiATE EdUOATION. 

A Central College^ non-sectarian in characters is a want greatly felt by 
Europeans in India, lliis should he in some good MU station and should have 
, departments in which students could be prepared for the Civil Engineering 
Class at Boorkee, Intermediate Arts and the B. A. degree. In addition to 
these it should have a, Commercial Department and a Chair of Agriculture. To 
completely fulfil its purpose, it should be affiliated to a University of the 
United Kingdom, 

Special Departments” or College Classes ” which are to be found in 
most Hii’h Schools, should be abolished, but not before a Central College existed 
to admit those students who might desire to proceed withtheir studies after 
passing the High School or equivalent examination. 

At Naini Tab there is a piece of land, known as Old. Government House 
Grounds, admirably suited for the building of such an institution. The station 
is full of excellent schools which would serve as feeders to the College. 
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llote by tlie Cliiistiaii Brotiiers on tlie proposed agenda. 


Letter dated Kiirseong, the 8th J>me 1913, from th^ Seoretary, Qhdsiiam 

Lrothers^ CommHtee. 

During the current mid-sum oaer holidays a committee of the Gliristiau 
Brothers, of whicL I am Secretary, m^t here at Kurseoag to consider the ques® 
tions likely to come h.efore the approaching Simla Conference on the education 
of Aug’lo-Indian children. 

We have been asked for our views on these questions hy some of the 
delegates to the Conference ; hence the meeting of our committee. 

The committee was representative of the following schools and interests 


Namo of School. 

IvTutiibei of Pnpils. 

Number of Teachers 

St Joseph’s College, Naini Tal 

350 

18 

St. Joseph’s High School, Allahabad 

90 

9 

St. Joseph’s Higher Secondary School, Calcutta 

S90 

18 

St Joseph’s Free Day School, Calcutta ... 

370 

11 

St. Patrick’s Secondary School, Asansol ... 

170 

14 

The Catholic Male Orphanage, Calcutta ... 

805 

15 

Goethals Memorial Secondary School, Kurseong 

190 

14 

St. Michael’s High School, Cooiji, Banidpore 

310 

14 

Total 

1,875 

ns 


The committee was of opinion that the results of its deliberations should be 
forwarded to you also. Accordingly, I take the liberty of submitting t@ you 
for your consideration the enclosed notes, on some of the points to come before 
the Oonference* and on the working of the New Bengal Code of 1910. 
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I.— The bemdner^tion op Teachers* 

(a) Meligious Tecwhers. 

1. The incomes o£ our schools generally are not able io provide for all tbe 
needs of the Stiffs, or to compensate our Congregation for tlie expenses it has 
to meet in order to give its teachers all the training they require, d'o enable 
the schools to meet their expenses in this way, as well as to nioet the cost of ® 
maintenance of; our Tree Schools and Orphanages, we have every ye 9 ,r to try and ® 
raise money by such means as collections} subscriptions, fancy fairs, raffles, 
etc. 

Our Training College at Marino, Dublin, is not supported by our schools in 
India, except to the extent that for every trained Brother we get out from, 
home we have to pay the College the actual cost of the Brother’s training as 
well as all the expenses incident to his coming to this country. It must be borne 
in mind that the little that our schools do contribute does not come from the 
ordinary school income, such as grants and fees, but from tbe miscellaneous 
sources mentioned above. 

(5) Ijay Teachers. 

1. We find that qualified men cannot he induced to take up teacldng as a 
iifc-professlon, because the pay and prospects under existing circumstances are 
altogether insufficient ; and as a rule our lay teachers take up teaching as a 
temporaiy measure only. 

2. In cur opinion to secure efficient lay teachers in our schools, taking up 
teaching as a life -profession, a young man who is qualified educationally at the 
age of 18 or iO, should, after a period of training, commence on a salary of at 
least Rs. 00 per month using hy yearly incremoiits of Rs 20 to a maximum of 
Es. 400 To insure the continued seif-inipi ovoincnt of the teacher it should 
be stated that the annual increment mentioned here uoulcl be stopped at the 
end of five years should tlie teacher fail within tliat period to pass tbe Interme- 
diate Arts, or the Intermediate Science of a University ; and that similarly the 
teacher is expected to take a degree before tbe expiration of tbe tenth year. 

3. Tn order io enable us to introduce tbe above scale of salaries, the present 
grants ia-aid would have io be increased by Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 12,000 per annum 
according io the circumstances of each school. (This cniculaiion does not include 
the compensation that should be made on account of the services of the '"eligi- 
ous teachers on the staff.) Tor exam pie take the six lay teachers at present 
employed in 8t. Joseph’s High School, Calcutta : they draw at present salaries 
amounting ro Rs. 500 a month, and this is all the school can afford. According 
to the proposed scale their salaries would amount approximately to Rs. 1,600 
a month in tbe course of a few years. In other words tbe salaries would be 
increased by Rs, 12,000 per annum ; and accordingly the grant should be 
increased by this amount. 


II.— Suggestions eor the revision oe Provincial Educational Codes 

IN THE MATTER OE GBANTS-IN-AID. 

1. Taking tbe Bengal Code of 1910, Article 32 (a) wMcb is amplified in 
Article 43, we have to remark that in our opinion tbe ordinary grant based on 
attendance should be tbe same for each pupil in the same section of the school. 
Tor instance, the ordinary grant to Classes V and TI of Secondary Schools is 
Rs. 80 for the first twenty scholars, and Rs. 60 for the second twenty scholars, 
and Rs. 40 for the remaining scholars in ordinary attendance ; there does not 
appear to us any reason why the first twenty should get a higher grant than the 
second twenty^ and the second twenty more again than the remainder, particu- 
larly when it is taken into account that when the class consists of more than thirty 
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pupils fin additional tenclier has to be employed Vide Ai’ticle 17 {h) of the 
Code. Tliis rule is particularly felt in large schools wliicli La’ve to duplicate 
their classes. 

2 Again we have to point out on anomaly with regard to the grants to Classes • 
V and YI of Secondary fechools, and Classes VII to X ot the same schools. Por 
example let us assume 30 pupils in each class ftom Classes V to X. Cadcida- 
ting the grants tor these elisses acccrdiog to the scale laid down in Article 43, 


uo have, for Classes V and VI — 

Rs 

For the first twenty scholars @ Rs 80 ... ... ... 1,(300 

For^he second twenty scholais @ Ra. CO . ... 1,200 

and for the^retnamfng twenty @ Rs 40 800 


Total § 0(0 

or an average grant of Bs. 60 per scholar. 

For Classes VII to X— 

Ks. 

Foi the first fiive schnlars @ Rs, 120 ... ... . . cOO 

For the second fiive scholars @ Rs. 90 ... ,,, 450 

and £ r the remnning 110 scholais ^ Rs. 50 ... ... 5 500 


Total ... 6,550 


or an average of something under Rs. 55, per scholar. It will be seen 
from these calculations that the Code gives a liigber grant per head for pupils 
in Classes V and VJ, than for those m the higher lasses from VII to X. 

VFe are of opinion that the “Special grants,” “Supplementary Grants” 
and “ Fixed Grants ” should be abolished, and the money now spent under 
those heads used to increase the ordinary grants. These grants are likely to 
lead to partiality. 

3. In the ca'^e of St. Joseph’s Free Day School, Calcutta, the grant-in-aid 
at present received is less than half the total expenditure on the school. The 
grants-in-aid received in the case of St. MichaeFs High School, Ooorji, are about 
one -third of the total expenditure on the school. In the case of the Catholic 
Male Orphanage the grants come to less than half the annual expenditure. 


Ill — Departmental Administration and Inspection op European 

Schools. 

1, The school authorities are at present annoyed and put to inconvenience 
by the largo number of official letters and queries that are sent out, on often 
very trifling matters. For example, when a scholarship holder gets ill, and is 
consequently absent from class, the word of the Principal to the effect that the 
pupil is ill, is not accepted by the Inspector’s office, and a long correspondence 
is the result — we are first asked what the pupil is suffering from, and then to 
produce a medical certificate, etc., etc. 

2. We have a cause of complaint with regard to the inspection of schools 
namely, the frequent change of Inspectors, At present the Inspector is always 
being 'initiated into the duties of his office. 


lY. — D istribution OF Schools with ebeeeenob to Demand. 

With reference to the suggestion for the establishment of a special school 
or schools, we have to say that we are strongly opposed to the principle of 
aelecting any school or schools, or of erecting a special school to he maintained 
by Government by special grants for a particular class of pupils. It ought* we 
think, he borne in mind that there are only two classes of Anglo-In(iian boys 
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for wlioiii scliools are required — tlie middle class, and the poor ; that is, those 
whose parents arc able to pay the ordinary hoarding fees at a boarding school, 
and those who are not. In other nords, those who can pay from Rs. 20 to 
' Es. 10 a month for their children, and those who have to fall back on Eree 
“Schools and Orphanages lor the education of their children. Owing to the cir“ 
oiimsiances all schools of any account in India have to he boarding schools. 
The middle class send their children to these schools and pay fees varying from 
Es. 20 to lis. 40 a month for each child. There is no higher class for education 
in India. All Europeans in the superior grades of Government service and in 
the professions, and all those who can afford to pay Rs 40 or more, a month, 
for their boys’ education, send them homo. No matter what efforts are made 
or whot expense may be incurred, either by Government or by priv(^te indivi- 
duals or associations to get up schools in India to take the place of home edu* 
cation, they will not succeed in attracting that class of Boys whose parents can 
afford to send them homo. They may get up the material buildings, ample 
play grounds, and complete and expensive equipment, and even well paid staff’s 
with English University qualifications, but there is one thing they can never 
get up in this country and that is, Home environment, Home conditions, tiie 
influences that go to build up the character of the ideal Briton. And parents 
who may wish to preserve the traditional sturdiness of their race will make any 
sacrifice to have their boys educated at Home, amidst Homo sentiments and 
Home surroundings. Lord Lytton in his able minute on the education of 
Europeans and Eurasians published in March 1879, took no account whatever 
of this class — he knew they were able to look after their o-wn interests ; but 
sketched in broad outline what should be done to help on those really in need 
of help, namely, the middle and lowmr classes of the Domiciled Community. 
The Government of India have up to the present time followed the policy then 
outlined by the Viceroy of the day. And no necessity has arisen that would 
now justify Government turning aside from it. 

But should Government decide on establishing such schools, what schools 
wmuld be selected for the distinction ? One secondary school is as much en- 
titled to it as another, as the class of pupils that frequentitare just as good as the 
class that frequei.t the others, and are just as entitled to exceptional treatment. 
They all belong to the same middle class as may be seen by the inter- changes 
of pupils that take place at present among the schools. Borne few schools, no 
doubt, affect & higher social status than their neighbours, that is, they endea- 
vour to convey [he idea that their pupils are drawn from a class higher than 
the middlo cl iss, but if the real facts he ascertained it will be found that a 
large perceatage of their pupils are on redneed foes. Certain schools have been 
mentioued frotu time to time for this special treatment, for the subject has 
been mooted before, but if the past record of these schools is enquired into, it 
would be seen that their claims were very slender indeed and that they hiul 
dene nothing extiaordinary to deserve such Government patronage. 

The diffcreiiliaiion of the class of pupils to be admitted to such schools 
would bo another difficulty. V/hat class would be admitted ? Those able to 
pay their way, or those not able, or able to do so partially ? If the former, 
snob a school should not be got up for them — they are able to look after 
tbemselvGs, and would probably go to England in any case ; if the latter, any 
ordinary Secondary school is good enough. Nor are these pupils likely to be 
improved by being brought up under such luxurious circumstances. Besides 
there are at least hundreds of other pupils just as deserving. No, no; the more 
the question is examined the more ahsui’d does it appear. It would be a down- 
right injustice to the other Secondary Schools of the Province to pick out one 
or two schools and then ennoble them, reducing all the other Secondary 
Schools to the level of oommonalify. Besides, it would destroy all incentive to 
exertion on the part of the staff, and the pupils would be the sufferers. What 
stimulus was there to exert themselves on the part of the school authorities, 
when, no matter how the wind blew, or whether their pupils passed or failed in 
the educational tests to which they were subjected— they wore alw’'ays sure 
tbafthe financial deficit, should there be any, would be always made good for 
them at the end of the year ? Very likely such schools v/ould go in for 
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appointBienf; to tlie public sorvlco by uomiii'iiion only — tlie fact of a boy or a 
young naan baling put in bis time at that particular scliool being in it^elf 
a guarantee tbat he possessed all fcbe iieces»ary qualifications lor tlie 
office be sought. This, tco, has been mooted bt^fore, A little C9m])etitiou 
among the sobools, <^iich as exists at present, isbealfcby and good, and develops 
in the boys tbeniselves an energy and an ambitioa uliicli uill stand then in 
good stead in after life. Let the Secondary Schools be liberally aided by 
Government by all UteanSj but loi fair jaiay and no favour be tiie undorlying 
principle of such aid. 

Wher° a special school or college vronld coinc in, and bo really useful, is 
*at the end of the S^’cond'ir/ School catirse, to enable Anglo-Indian boys ro 
continue theit studie.t, so as to take a degree in Arts or in Science, and nbich 
special school or college atouM tiiiiil the snne pin pose as piC'Cnt Govern- 
ment Colleges do* f r Indian boys, for example, the Presi.leucy College, 
Calcutta. I’his proposed Cobege should bo Ojteii to all the OhcistiiD dcnooiina- 
tions irrespective of class, j’lsl as the Technical Colleges at Boorbee and Sibpur 
and the Medicad Colleges are at present. It should coniine baeli to college 
courses only, and should not include the classes of a Secondary School-— the 
existing Secondary Schools being the natural feedeis of this College, 


V,— TRAINING OR TEACHERS. 

( a ) Rslig-ious Teachers. 


The Qhrisiian Mrothers. 

The Christian Brothers arc specially trained for their dniios and go through 
a regular course of studies to fit them for these duties. In ireland we hai^e a 
large training establishment— The Obiislian Brothers’ KoAdtiuto and IVaining 
Coliegej at Marino, Dablin, This training establishment includes a largo 
practising school — some three or four hundred boys— where the Novices are 
regularly exercised in teaching under competent instructors, AYe have also a 
preparatory trainliig establislimeut or Juniorate, as it is called, at Baldoyle, five 
miles outside Dublin. Erom lialdoyie the Novices are regularly diaftcd to 
Marino, the senior establishment. The course of training is not less than two 
years, very frequently three years. Alter leaving Marino they are placed in a 
Junior class in some of our schools in Ireland under the supervision of the Prin- 
cipal and of the School Esaminers — three of Avliom are continually going the 
rounds of the schools exaniining, organising, and prying special attention to the 
formation of the young brothers. Gradually the young men are advanced from 
a loAver to a higher standard getting special helps and binis as they go along. 
Euriog their years’ residence in the Training College they go through a 
portion of their studies, and for eight or ten years after leaving Marino-— longer 
if thej^ have not fioislied tlicir course, they have to present themselves for 
examiuation twice a year. After eight or ten years spent in the Sooiely they 
are “ Prof essocl,” I.^.JalioAvod to become life members, provided they have 
gone through a certain specified portion of their studies and have given evi- 
dence of ability to teach and handle hoys. Every year a committee consisting 
of twelve of the principal men of our Society meet in Dublin to examine into 
such matters, having befoie them the School Examiners’ Reports and thereqaorts 
of the Principals of the various sciiools, as well as the records of the brothers’ 
studies. Then, any young man Avho has given proof of incapacity in teaching 
or in regard to his studies, is either dismissed the Society or assigned other 
duties, for we have two cia&es of members in our Society, vijs :,, — those who 
teach, and those who do not. Nor do the Brothers in their studies confine 
themselves to mere scholastic subjects only. Besides tlieir doctrinal and reli- 
gious studies, they study and have to pass examinations in several standard 
works on Education such as the Christian Brothers’ School Government, Hughes 
and Moffat’s Works on Teaching and object lessons, Cox and MacDomald’s 
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Piaotical School Method, Gunn’s School Management, Sully’s Teachers’ Hand- 
book of Ps 3 "Ghology‘. In erery community too, a number of educational 
l^eriodicals is annually subscribed for, wiiieli the Brotbeis read, and put into 
practice in class any bints they may get from them. In fine, the Brothers’ 
whole life is one continual study, one continual preparation for their school 
duties. Tlmy do not take Order-^. They have no distracting functions outside 
the preemcto of the school building to discharge. TJiey give tlieir undivided 
attention to tlieir own special work and this is the secret ot Iheir success. 

The Brothers do not as a rule go up for Univerbity degrees — they have 
their own course of studies to go through and tliis suffices. If they were 
seculars preparing for a secular career a Univeisity degree would, doubtless, be* 
useful to them ; but as religious living apart from tbe world th@y require no* 
such hall mark to recommend them to the public. The public judge them by 
another but severer standard — by their fruits. Besides, a degree is no guarantee 
that the possessor of it is a teacher or isabH to teach beyond a limited number 
of subjects. Me have known an Inspector of European Schools, a B. A, of a 
British University who acknowledged his inability to examine a 6tli Standard 
Class in Algebra, and whose knowledge of Arithmetic w^as quite in keeping. 
And another, who, in examining a class of Kintali boys in the Catholic Male 
Orphanage, was surprised that they knew nothing about Dante’s Works. Both 
w ere strong in literature. 


(d) Lay Teachers. 

1. No special arrangements exist in Bengal for the training of Catholic 
male teachers. 

2. If tbe Government give salary grants as suggested sufficient to hold out 
prospects to educated young men, there is no doubt but a large number would 
be attracted to a training school, say, at Victoria, Kurseong, if that training 
school were again re«opened. We do not think that a special training school 
for Catholic male teachers would bo necessary in Bengal. 
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APPENDIX 8. 

« 

Extract from a letter from tlie Cjo^reriiiiieiit of BErnia Mo* 1’37^6-E" 

35 j dated tlie 7th June 1912. 


® ^ ^ © 

3. Til® Director of Public Instruction lias been consulted with reference to 
the agenda for the conference detailed in paragraph 3 of your letter. 

DnderHead lr-“The remuneration of teachers,” he suggests that ‘Hhe 
desirability of obtaining more teachers direct from Europe and the terns on 
which they could be entertained should be taken into consideration.^^ 

As regards Head Departmental Administration and inspection of 
European schools, the following extract from the Director’s letter mentions 
some questions under this head which may perhaps be considered worthy of 
discussion : — 

A connected question which also arises out of Article 18 of the European 
Code is whether in the event of alternative courses being recognised for parti« 
cular schools promotions under such courses may lie me.de at interrals shorter 
than those assumed under the courses set out in the Code or vfithout reference 
to the system of stages (Pi’imary, Middle and High) adopled by the Depart- 
ment. The dangers of conceding such freedom are obvious hut at least one 
manager in Burma considers that he is entitled to claim it under Article 18.” 

** Other and minor suggestions under this item are— - 

“ (i) that in European as in Aiiglo-Veimaoular schools a minimum 
number of attendances should be required in order to render a 
pupil eligible for examination, and that the minimum be fixed at 
300 school-meetings (for infants 260) ; 

“ (ii) that a pupil should be debarred from examination if he has not 
paid school fees due by the date of examination ; 

“ (iii) that under Articles 90, 92 and 94 of the European Code, if two 
papers are set in any subject, where 33 or 40 per cent is required 
for a pass, 83 or 40 per cent respectively should be required in 
each paper.” 

4. Under Head 4 — ” Distribution of schools with reference to demand,” the 
Director considers that opportunity should be taken of emphasizing the 
undesirability of any policy which permits or favours the multiplication of 
European schools in accordance with the interests of missionary or other 
religious associations and without reference to local educational requirements, 
to possibilities of efficient management or administration or to the funds likely 
tb be at the disposal of Government.” 

6. As regards Head 5 — “ Training of Teachers,” the Director would raise 
the question, whether the sanction of the Government of India should or should 
not be given to the creation of Normal institutions for Europeans in the different 
Provinces. It appears that Europeans and Eurasians in Burma have shown no 
inclination whatever to avail themselves of the institution at Sanawar, and it 
has been suggested that a Normal school should be started at Maymyo. The 
Inspector of European arid Normal Schools, Burma, remarks :-«« 

Sanawar is too far away to appeal to students in this country and so 
far no one has desired to go although special terms were offered 
to any from Burma who completed their training at the 
school. Again practically all European students iu this Province 
desiring training are women whereas Sanawar only accepts 
men, ” 
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6. Uiidei' Head 6 — Collegiate Education/’ tlie Eireetor points out tli© 
pi’cscnt iinsati&factorj position mill i^egard to tlie recogiiitioa by tlie Calcutta 
University of the High icbojJ Pinal esaiiiinaiion in European scliools in 
Buraia Al p e&enfc no goncFal icoogaition i& given by tbe Umversity to the 
'‘European Iligli School Einal and tlie subject is one which may u=!efTilly come 
under di&cussioia. Aiiotlicr question is tlio extent to wbicli educational aiitlioro 
ifies in tlie fJnitoil UiLigdom can be induced to recognize the High Seliool 
Eiiel rvaiiiliinlton of Europea i seboobs in India or Burma. The Hireeior 
remarks — 

The Dopaxtinental Jligh School Eiiial examination is supposed to be 
peculiarly adapiecl to tlie needs and circumstances oS Eiiropeaii 
schools and ]iu])ils in India and Eiirma and hcncc it should be 
siiperioi to exotic tebts ‘umh os the 0\forcl*and Qambridge soliool 
C5 vmiiiatiims. Bui Ibo facf that tbesG are leeogniaed for certain 
pnrpcses ill the United liiogdom whereas tlic European High 
seliool Lest is nois gives the former a prestige and a practical 
ground of preference whicli the latter from no fault of its own 
does not at present possess/’ 

E The Lieufenaiit-Go^/ernor agrees that tlic questions suggested in the 
foregoing paragraphs may usefully come under coiisiderafion. 
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&cliool^ liaiigOGiij to tli8 Director of Pablic InsfeiiGtioa. 


aj,s'' iiigh 

0 iiiina- 


1 propose tlierefiro to lop bofop > you, on llie \ 
disGn?4o3i by tl c GoAo^'ninont of India eer oiii oj_ ‘ 
by tli 0 Managers nml Heirls of Ai<led schools in the Proiiiicoj and t 

to d^'al tliem as you ihv--\ best, with the objeof of seciiring that^ in some 
tliey be- set before the Oonferei ce 


ioii^ topi.- for 

puiimis wide !i are held 

lid to IV quest 


(a) Hemiinor 'tioii of Te{{Gher8.-^'W& ‘xrc ol opinio/, tliai a rerj deter- 
mined attempt should he made to improye the status and 
prospects of teachem. All elorU for the improYemont of their 
{raining, itowe’ier well dcyiscd and liberally supported^ must fail 
unless we are able to attract to the Profession, and to retain in 
it, young men and women of ability and cbaractor. At present 
we can do nellber Many regard the teaoMug profession merely 
as a stepping-stone to something more ivinunerativo. Many 
young men, after some experience of teaching in Aided schools 
apply for posts in '•^oyernm.ent schools with the object of entering 
the Provincial Ciyil SerAcelateiy as Extra Assistant Commission^ 
ers for example. "We should like to see the profession made 
attractiYO enough to induce some of the very best a^niongst the 
domioiled community to adopt it as their life’s work, and we are 
conyinced that no permanent improvement will accrue to Euro- 
pean Education unless this is done. 

We should like to see the pay of teachers increased and some provision for 
the future made by the establishment of Provident funds, liberally aided by 
Government, 

Eor the present, the scale laid down in the Burma Education Code, as 
revised iu 1910, seems to offer a fair basis with a few modifications. The scale 
is as follows :■ — 

High School Teachers ... Es. 200 rising to Rs. 400. 

Middle School Teachers ... „ 140 ,, ,5 „ 200. 

Primary School Teachers ,,, „ 80 „ „ „ 140. 

In all cases the increments are annual ones of Es. 10, I should, however* 
suggest the following modifications 

(а) ‘Wlien a man is brought out from England he should commence at 

Es. 300, if sufficiently qualified, instead of beginning at th© 
minimum laid down in the Code. 

(б) The minimum salary of any man should be Es. 125, and of a 

mistress Es. 100. 

{g) It should be left entirely to tbe Principal of the School to decide ia 
what department of th© school, and in what class, any individual 
teacher should work, the Code division into High School, Middle 
School and Primary School being retained only for the purpose 
of calculating the establishment to be allowed to the school. 

In the event of Provident funds being established, unless the Government’s 
direct contribution were yery generous, I would suggest raising salaries a little 
higher still, in order to allow for the teachers’ contributions, thus placing® them 
more on a level with their equals in Government service who obtain their 
pensions without any contribution of their own. 
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I would also suggest tlmt for tlie pui^pose of reckoning salary, experience 
in teaching, if gained in public schools in any other proYinoe or in England or 
America, should be reckoned to a teacher^s credit ; so that an experienced 
teacher brought into the Provinoe would not have to commence upon the 
minimum pay of his appointment. 

As regards Piiucipals of Schools, the following scale lias been suggested to 
some of tbe Managers and approved by them 

(1) In High Schools ««« 

Men ... ... Es. 500 to 700, 

Woman ... ... „ tOO to 500. • 

(2) In Middle Schools— * 

Men ... Eso S5@ to 300. 


Women .o, 

(S) In Primary Schools — 
Men 


,, aOO to £50. 

Es. 175 to £00. 


(&) Qrmits'in-md . — Govemmeniu should bo prepared to support schools 
of whose administration and financial arrangements it approves, 
to an amount equal to the income from fees and private sources. 

At present, in oaleula'ciag the difteronce between income and expendi- 
ture, the GrO¥ eminent allows under the latter head only salaries together with 
10 per cent for contingencies. It seems fair, if this system is continued, to 
ask that all legitimate items of exjpenses should be allowed to be included 
as well, such as municipal taxes (a largo item in many big towns, as Rangoon), 
insurance, prizes (a necessary item in all schools), repairs to buildings, and 
so on. Government should allow leave allowances to teachers to be reckoned 
as expenditure. This is especially desirable in schools which draw a number 
of their teachers from England or America to w^hom a certain amount of leave 
on half pay is a necessity. 

(c) o/ All promotions and other internal arrange ■ 
ments should be in the hands of the Principal. Inspection 
should take the form which it now has in Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools in England, namely, a visit paid without 
notice, in order that tbe Department may see whether the School 
is being efficiently conducted. Inspectors should be instructed, 
as they are by the English Board of Education, that advice and 
encouragement are as much a part of their work as criticism. 
The inspector should enter the school as an outside expert whose 
advice should be of the utmost value to the head of the school 
and his assistants. 

(d) jyisiribuUon of Schools . — In the case of an Aided school, Govern- 

ment undoubtedly has the right to question whether its existence 
in a particular place is justified. If it decides adversely in any 
case, it should make a transfer a condition of the continuance of 
grant. Due regard must be had, however, to differences of 
religious belief, if acute, 

{e) Training of Teachers , — In the opinion of the majority of those 
whom I have consulted, this topic is, in many ways, the most 
important of all. We need teachers much better trained than 
they are at present, the training to be not merely a narrow 
professional ” one but widened by being brought into as close 
touch as possible with University work. Hostels might b© 
attached to the University in which young men and women 
might live, taking their College course and having their outlook 
widened by intercourse with others who are reatog for all sorts 

9 of professions and walks in life, yet after obtaining their Degrees 

or while reading for it, also obtaining their professional training 
as teachers. 
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diiiaster 




{ft) inul {It) TJif^ renutii-e^^afit n of teachers ond Gran^-ui’-oid -~~-T ]iq 
only way^ tliat I can seo to seoare idoquate salarns is for GoTcrniiient 
or Local P oyorninents to take ove^' >ilJ Saropcm Sdiools-— as they hare clone 
Bisn'i'ct (NatiTe) Hi^h Schools -for OoYernment to grade tli ise 'icbools 
according to the done therein, for Go\erntneat to fix Stlnries (begiiining 

with a rainimum and lisitig to a mayiinum) of approved teachers and then 
leave it to the Log d Committep to supplement those salaries according to 
the funds at their dispi'>sal. The Grantdn-aid would accordingly he based 
upon the amount of grant require 1 by each school to maintain an adequate 
staff. This would secure an elfteient teachiog staff and still leave Local 
Committees to make that siah ektra ellicient^ or i npiwc the school in the 
matter of apparatus, etc , out of Local funds and fees If the salaiies are paid 
by Government that school should be able to maintain itself without further 
assistance. Anv grant arising from the Laidlaw or other fund could then be 
devoted to maintenance or improvement of buildings, etc. 

The Bishop of Bombay voiild group the schools as :■ — 

I. Flrbt Class Boarduij Sc/mofe, ii-.Lially situated in the hills, fees high, 
usually well paid Afff, cniidroii of welhio-do parents, etc. 

II. Second Class Schools . — All the B '-arding Schools and Day Schools 
usually situated in the plains, children of paienis unable to send 
them to the hills, fees usually low, and suggests that Headmasters 
for example in Group 1. should he paid Bs, 750 and Headmasters 
in Group II. Rs. 500, and the staff accordingly. 

On the face of it this is not a Just division. In t’le Hill Schools it is usual 
to take into consideration the advantage of climate ; a teacher in a Hill School 
is satisfied with less than a teacher who lives in the plains. 

Secondly, if Hill Schools charge higher fees, tliere is no urgent necessity 
for Government bo pay the staff more than the staff in a plain school where 
fees are admittedly lower. More assistance is obviously necessary to the school 
whose income from fees is lower. The need of the children in ]>otli schools is 
the same ; it is ioiraaterial whether they come from ‘^welhtO'do parents or 
otherwise. A boy in the plains requires quite as good an education as a boy 
who is able to go to the hills. I am strongly opposed to class distinction of this 
sort. 

Grade a school according to its toorls and efficiency, not according to its 
geographical position. There can be only 3 grades, High Schools, Middle 
Schools and Primary Schools, and the grant made on the salary received by the 
staff should depend upon that classification and upon that alone. Let the 
Inspector grade the schools, let Government fix the salaries according to the 
grade and on the understanding that the standard of the school and the 
efficiency of the staff is maintained. But to class all Hill Schools as " Hirst 
Glass Boarding Schools and to relegate " all the Boarding Schools and Bay 
Schools in the plains ” „as Second Glass, shews a limited knowledge of the 
efficiency of many plain schools. Bor example : 

The Bishop of Lucknow would group : — 

The Diocesan School, Haini Tal, as Hirst Glass. 

The Boys’ High School, Allahabad, as Second Class. ® 

The Colvin Dree School, Allahabad, as Third Glass. 
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The hardest school to work would probably be found in Group III^ r4z,s in 
Eree Schools. Eor this it k propos'd to pay the Headmaster B,s. 000 ])er men- 
sem. He has to deal ’wiili very inferior materials work under very truig’ condi- 
tions and is assisted by a stuT whose foUl salary nill amount (according to the 
*Bisliop of Bombay’s Scheme) ro Rs per mensem. The School in the Hills is 
•classed as “ lirsr class ” (perhaps ibis may refer ti the climate). The work of the 
Headuiaster rliciH is coiiiparatively light. Discipline is easily maintained, the 
boys are admittedly of a beiler chss of well-to-do parents”) and the work 
is ea^^ier and the material in every souse ]>eiter than that in such a school as a 
Free School. The Bishop <f Bonilny suggests tint for such a Hill School, 
an ecp^cd niunhei' of tf'U-h^^n as in the Eree Scl'ool, the total salaiy should 
amoLint to Rs. 2,175 per uauiso’-i. Or again, for an exactly similar in Jbe plains 
(as the School in the Hills) he sug-gests that the total salary should be Rs. 1,475. 
I can see no reason in sucli a classification. ® 

« 

The only inenn.s of cia'-sific itiou, as I have said, is in thC W'^ork and effici- 
ency of the schooK Such considerations aa GeographiGal posil ion (as a matter 
of fact it is usual that a man is willing to accept less in the hills taaii in the 
plains, wiiereasit is suggested he should receive more) and CUiss of OhUdren 
(Masters of Clifton, where there ;.re children of “m’ell-to-do parents,” in ao me 
instances receive less than a Boarding School Teacher) should not enter into 
the calculation. 

Let the Inspector grade the schools, lot the Govevmnoiit Grant -in -Aid 
provide for '-aiarh^s having fstablistmcl the scale according to the grade, and 
leave Local Committees, Laidlaw funds, Endowments, Voluntary Subscriptions, 
to provide for the rest. They will be ablein iiiosfc cases to provide necausities, 
if not luxuries. If they cannot, special grants could still he made to meet 
special iieccL. 

This would also give the various denominations an oppoxtunity for raising 
the si andard oi their own sohooh according to their own efforts and energy. 

The remarks refer to all European a /I Eurasian ‘schools ii'i’cspeclive of 
creed, etc 

(c) Jfilh fpfereiwe to the Bepartmpvd^d. aduihdsfvatioo t ..d inspeefiun of 
Jduropean >Sk/^ooZs.— “Headmasters at prei-ent arc well nigh overwhelmed with 
clerical work. Each school has a Oorre&ptmdcnt, wdio is supposed to no this 
work. In m^'si cases the Correspondents pass the forms, etc., on to the Head- 
m’lster "for clispo&aL” Eorms measuring- 3G''''x 2 O" ruled with iLmiiiiKU'able 
columns ais a burden to the Headmaster, take up a considerable space in liis 
office and most of his spa: e time, ^’'he remedy seems to be — (1) either the 
Correspondent doea the vork lie is elected (but does not usually elect) to do, or 
(2) the ciciicai w^ork must bo simidiffi'd if ibe Headmaster is to exfroise any 
supervision over the School work. The Inspector suffers in the same wmy. 
With an inadequate office staff (at least in the United ProTlncos) he can only 
visit a school perhaps once in the year. 

Relieved of some of the clerical work and number forms without iiumher, 
he sliciild be able to pay three or four visits to a school The Inspector’s report 
should be based on someiliiog more than that, I have no complaint to make of 
these reports, but they would be of much more value if a school w'ere visited 
in March and the Inspector pointed out what he wished done, weaknesses 
apparent, &c. For his second visit, say in July, he could note what steps had 
been taken to remedy defects and what action had been taken to give effect to 
his suggestion. Finally at the end of the year, he would visit the school again 
and then make a final report on the year’s workhig. 

This would mean that an Inspector was kept pretty well to inspecting and 
advising, which to me seems to be his function. At present he is an overbur- 
dened secretary, rushing round at intervals to see if the school work is .still 
going on. ‘ If two men are needed, let them be supplied. One man can run 
the Inspector’s office and do the Clerking and one ©an do the Inspecting. 
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At any ratej in this province an A^si,P:in^ Inspector seems groariy led. 
There is no reason wh} both should not slniro the work of Clerk and Inspi^Gior ; 
one in tlie offico while the oilier tours. Tbh seems to me an urgent iieGessily, 

Simplify the clerical work of to.e ter. or belter stilL r*die\c him 

of it altogether, and let os bare more inspe^-tion and more h'dp froai rue In- 
spector. He wouid not then be a sort of “visiting justice/’ but a ssmobstic 
advirer and helper. 


(r/) Dish'ihuiion of i'clooU with rete>eno^ to the aV rl --lu t' United 
Provinces schools have been provided to meet tb*^' demand. I am svo lelv in 
favour of concentration, one of more tiioroughly efficient High ddioid, one or 
more thoroilglily efficient fllddle School, one or mrire tho’ou lily eflicieat 
Primaiy School, are to 1)0 preferred ti the multitude of iiiadequ itely s aiTed, 
badly equipped, ill* managed so called H gh Schools, Govorniiieuc sliiid i pro- 
vide such schords irre'^peetive of denomination. If onv paiticular flenrmiina- 
tion wishes to ran a school of it, oaii, it should, be permitted to do sq pr.-*vi(lecl 
it suppilies the funds and roiich'-s the standard ro jiiirod by Grov nimtit 


In all schools religions instruction shoahl be lett to rhe direoti-m o[ the 
Managers and, in the case of '^c’aools wlivve the boys are of varffins cl n '•inin.n- 
tious, fa'dlities should hi* oilore.i in perruir religious insti’imti) ) being gi\e.i to 
the bo IS of the various denominations. 


(p) Trainiud of t^HuiInrs. — The presi 
Lads of 16 may be admitted Tor (raining, 
mind and b dx are 11 o' lit to tr n 


syite ’1 seems to me ti be 


•lUj 


obv Ions th'd 
lictler 
paoer 


ini 11 dure lads in 
iiriteilals to work 
read ai, the Gon- 


Yoo most have 

with, i hav<’‘ doall with this subject at leug'Si in my 
forence in Calcutta in 1910 (see Ap[>eiiclix “ A”). 

My own expetioneo sliew, that the 'Ur-'/bj'’ Aa'/'g’'” has a rood drnl of 
method and very little maker luoys out^lier ‘ read very liAl i bcyind their 
school text books. (X '‘trained teacher ’’^asked me last year when 1 uas pro- 
ceeding on leave, whether I wonld put up at “ the dak himgolow in London 
The situation is so obvious and known to all Headmasters that I will not 
labour the point. The ren edy seems to be this. L-h. the pro'^p- etire teacher 
serve an apqDrentice'sliip of say four year-, in tl c scli<-ol as Pupil Te cher. You 
will then see whether he iios any apinido for teachiag mil whetlr-r he is 
likely to develop as u scholir. Htiriug ibis period he should ivad — for the 
want of anything better — for hh degree, or af lea^^t bis E. A. Having secured 
this he might be iKlmi'foU into the Training College after passing an Eitranoe 
or Scholarship Examination, Make the prospects sufficiently c'ntidn", as sug- 
gested in paragraph (c) and you will get the men ‘‘ men of litt’ui learning ” hot 
still men and not immature lads as at present 


(/■) Collegiate L’dzm/a'buu-— European and Eurasian h.ostoL are necessary. 
No provision is made io encourage or to enable boys to coniinue tlicdr educa- 
tion. Erom iny own school there are eleven boys reading for a degree and some 
aie only enabled to do so because I set aside part of the school boarding house 
for them. Otherwise they would have to reside in the bazaar. My suggestion 
is that a bungalow he resitefi, a limited Eiumher of candidates admitted, a small 
fee charged to cover hoard, and a resident tutor would placed in charge. lu 
Allahabad this could be dou(\ 

I can secure a bungalow, arrange rooms and studies, and supply a resident 
tutor (Mr. A. B. Stokes, M. A , Hons., Canibridge) who would supervise the 
work and conduct of the residents. Tiiey would attend the Muir College lec- 
tures. The hostel would be oiien to all provinces It might bo advisable to 
try such a scheme before hiiilding anything in the shape of a hostel. 

As regards funds for maintenance, Government might aid such a scheme as 
an experimental measure, &a,y for 5 years, and the Laidlaw Eund or the Pan 
Anglican Offertory might bo ‘utilised to make up a deficiency in income. Such 
a scheme seems to bo practical and most necessary The students would lead a 
collegiate life, be under direct supervision when not attending college and he 
encouraged in games and in wider reading, instead of, as at present, simply 
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reading' for a degree in a Native College \utli out entering into anything like 
the varsity life, and all that makes for a collegiate education. 

T1i(5 result wonld be that a man having so read would be fit to train as a 
teacher or lor such otlier appoint ment as may he open to him. He would live in 
the liostel under something of the same conditions as in a college at Home, lie 
■would attend lectures and I think gain iiiontally 3 ])liysic‘aliy, morally and socially. 
At piN sent the Burepcan hoy attends the college, leaves it at the earliest moment 
and tak^s little or no interest in college life. I would plead that as Govern- 
menl has assisted numerous Native hostels with funds, has given building 
grants {e.g. Cannpore Institute, Ifisi), they might faiily be asked to do some- 
thing similar for the European and Euiasian Community. 


ApBeiidix A, to Ikt* W P. S. Milsted’s iiDte. 

Beitig extracts of a paper read at the Oouference tvpoii European and FMra« 
%{an Education in Qaloutta^ JDeoeniher 1910. 


At 3 p.Me, when the Conference resumed, the following paper was road by 
Mr. W. P. B. M listed. 


TcoGher^ and Salaries. 

The object of this paper is stated in the Agenda. It is to open a discussion. 

I theiefore propose to touch briefly on the five points under the heading of 
Teacl ers and Salaries, not Trith a \iew of laying down any definite conclusions, 
but with the object of putting forward suggestions, which may form a basis for 
discussion. Enrther, I have made little reference to authorities, but have 
relied rather upon a ])ractical os:perieu.ce of my own, acquired during 14 years’ 
teaching in Euiopean schools in India. 

The first necesfity is to realise the condition of things in European schools 
in India. Eemedics may then be applied. 

The first question asked is, to what extent is it necessary or desirable 
that teachers should at present he brought from abroad ? ” The Teaching 
Profession at present, I venture to think, does not appeal to men, even as 
a profession. It has been called “the refuge of the destitute,” I have 
advertised for Assistant Masters and Hotel Managers, Carriage Examiners, 
failed Rurki men, elderly Clerks and the like, apply — not because they 
have any Intel leotmd attainments, or are fitted by personality, character, 
or leadership, hut because, being failures elsewhere, they hope to secure 
a situation in a profession which is, to a great extent, looked upon as 
one any man can take up, or as one which will supply their wants for 
a time, until they get a better job. I myself have been on a Staff 
with a failed Permanent Way Inspector, on another with a man who was 
turned out of the Police (and eventually out of the school), and so on. The 
need, I think, for a larger and better qualified staff is so obvious that I need not 
labour the point ; hut with regard to the number on the staff of a school I 
would like to point out the danger of assuming that what can be done in a 
better climate, like that of England, can also he done equally well in India. It 
is necessary to have a larger staff in India than would be considered essential in 
England. But, I think, the solution of this difficulty of getting larger and 
better qualified staffs is not so much in bringing out men from abroad as in 
raising the standard of the man here. It is not desirable that teachers should 
be brought from abroad merely to teach in schools. -Teachers from abroad are 
expensive, and their worth cannot he determined until they have settled down 
in the country. Home qualifications and references are not criteria of adapta- 
bility to Indian conditions. The pay of a teacher in India to a man at Home 
appears relatively much better than what he gets at Home. But he is not aware 
that iiis expenses are relatively much higher, and finding these things so, he 
looks for something better. Again, the man from abroad cannot, until some 
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consideraHe time lias elapsed, realize the condition of the hors out here whom 
lie is called upon to teach. Few thiu:?s arc more irritatins;, I thinlc, to a l)oy out 
here than to be continually told what the hoy elsewhere does : and this is very 
often the spirit in which the man from abroad deals with boys. Another polnt- 
the teachios profession is a field of employment for Eurasians, and one of the 
practical means of self-help; hut the profession wall not attract the best niaterial, 
if the best posts are held by men from abroad. At present, as I have said, it is not 
attracting the best : if you import men from abroad, you make it even lessatfrac-* 
tiye than it is. I think there is another objection to the man from alir 'ad. As a 
rule, the best men from abroad do not come cut here, and the inferior article is 
no better than the man. out here, or jierhaps I should say no better than you 
could make the man out here. As regards women from ITome. The Principal 
of the Higher Grade Training College, Allahabad, tells me that statistics show 
that the teaching life of English women out heie is extsemely short : they get 
married. 

Yet the diffi,cnlty femains — larger and better qualified staffs arc required. 
Applicants outhere*for posts are not as a rule highly qualified ; but the remedy 
lies in giving boys and girls out here the necessary qualitications. I will deal 
with this when I speak of the present provision for the training of teachers. 

It is sometimes imged that the Englishman comes out to a non -Government 
post in India, because be has not proved a success at Home. I do not urge this 
or believe it. When I mention the names of Howe, Beck, Stokes, de la Eosse 
and Wool, 1 do not think that this objection to the man from Home can he 
sustained, but what is tiue is that we have in India as good material as there is 
at Home, and the«.’e are possible fetokes.’ and Woods among us at the moment. 

But to get such men we must attract the better men at iho outset. It will 
he said, and rightly said, that the in\n must feel himself called to the work. 
But the clergy aie cilicd, and they have their training, their chaplaincy, their 
substantive s^Puy, their security of tenure, their leave, thdr furlough, tlieir 
promotion, their pension. If you provide the same for the teachers, you will 
get the men, and the right sort of men. 

To take the first-mentioned fact first — the training of a teacher. At pre«eufc 
it is not only inadequate, but absurd. A raw youth, having passed the High 
School Examination, goes to a Training College, which seldom has more than 
one scholar on its staff, and for two years he reads Sully’s Psychology, James’ 
Talks With Teachers, a cram hook by Dexter and Garlick on School Managc« 
ment, and the like. The inadequate intellectual equipment — a High Scho-d 
Pass — is to be trained. I ask Oii wliat ” ? Does not the athlete develop his 
muscles before he trains them ? Does not the preacher study what to preacli 
hefoie he preaches ? Yet we take the immature mind, lacking information anti 
intelligence, and train it in the art of teaching before it has the material on 
which to train. To give special tr'?ining to a comparatively ignorant person 
produces a lack of a sense of proportion, intellectual narrowness, and a tendency 
to conceit and self-satisfaction on the part of those who do not know enougti 
to know how much there is to know. Hence, in these cases, the fijst task is to 
give something like a general education and to lay a foiiudaiioo. They must 
make up for the defects of previous education rather than receive a particular 
instruction. If. the previons education has been complete and satisfactory, then 
let the special training proceed. The usual course, as I have said, is for a boy 
to go straight from school, meagrely equipped intellectually, immature in bu<iy 
and mind» He goes through a two years’ course of Psychology and the Histmy 
of Education, and is returned a Trained Teacher 1 liaise the qualification of iho 
candidates for admission — make the Training College a place where the Seie*u-e 
and Art of Teaching are taught — a place wheie there is more matter and Tss 
method — and make the candidates enter at an age when they are mentally 
capable of appreciating such training. 

There seems to me 'to be two ways in which this may be done. Let 
Mm serve an apprenticeship here in India and send him Home to a Hormal 
College in England ; hut this simply shelves the question, and it is a grievous 
mistake to teach them to despise things Indian. Eatber let us make thr- 
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TrainiDg College in India like tlie Normal College in England For two 
yeais f was Assistant Master in tlie Normal Training Scliool in Cambridge 
connected with tbe Cambridge Bay Training College Mon— not boys— were 
taught not only how to teach, but what to teach. The first step therefore is 
to make our Training College like the Normal College at Homo. The second 
step is to prepare our boys so that they may he fit to heneht by that training. 
I uonlcl suggest that a boy on leaving school should serve an apprenticeship in 
a school lor four years as a Pupil Teacher. Let him do two hours' teaching a 
day, and attend—for want of a better course—tbe College Classes and work for 
Ins B, A, At the end of T years you would know two things — whether he had 
any ai/titude lor the work of a Teacher, and whether he was a Teacher or only a 
lad pitchforked into a profession because he could not find anything hotter. I 
feel certain that this method would give us better informed, better ec^uipped, 
better inspired men for the work. The crux of the whole question^ is not what 
salary, what pension, what provident fund you will provide — it is what men 
can you tram and how will you train them ? Get a Igd, imbued with the love 
of teaching, and salaries and provident funds, though lielpfuf, are not essen- 
tials. Many teachers out here — real teachers — are philanthropists or mission- 
aries, and while rewards sweeten labour, the labour to them is sweet. I do not 
wash to despise a salary ; looked at in one way, they are at present despicable. 
1 have paid a teacher less than my cook—but that was not the fault of the cook. 
The fault obviously lies in the fact that the teacher was under paid. Salaries 
must he generally inciensed and reasonable prospects must be hold out. More 
men would thereby be attracted : the field of choice would be wuder, and the 
class of men better: at present the Assistant Master has no status, and this 
re-acts on the school. We must have teachers of a good stamp, and salaries 
must make the profession an attractive one. If we require a lengthened appren- 
ticeship, as well as two years’ training, we must he prepared to make adequate 
compensation for this outlay of capital, ^ 5 ., six years’ training. There should be 
a minimum salary common to all schools of the same grade throughout each 
province, rising gradually to the higher grades. This wmuld obviate to some 
extent the continual change of teachers most schools suffer from. At present 
one school offers Bs. 200 a month to a man, because somewhere else ho gets 
Es. 120. One school benefits at the expense of another, and this means that 
one set of boys suffer for the sake of another. 

liaise the age at which training begins, raise the quality of the man to ho 
trained, raise the standard of the Training College, and you must raise the 
salary to be sure of securing the article you have produced. I do not know 
how far we can legislate for this, but it is the only way to secure efficiency. 
Add to this a provident fund, and I think you have made an attraclive profes- 
sion — attractive financially, as it always will he essentially. 

In my own school, we put aside 10 per cent of our salaries, and a like 
amount is added out of school funds. The utility and attractiveness of a provi- 
dent fund are obvious. It is more than expedient — in my opinion, it is neces- 
sary to have a provident fund. And there need be no difficulty about the 
matter. 1 should like to emphasize the fact that a provident fund does not 
need to he financed.’* However straitened the means of a school, the staff is 
regularly paid, and they should be made to subscribe a certain percentage of 
tbeir salaries on the understanding that the school will add, should funds permit, 
whatever it can up to a like amount. In teaching men — many of them young-— 
to save their money, a provident fund will serve a most useful prurpose : if the 
school is in a position to help, the attractiveness is enhanced. A pension scheme 
can only be dealt with when funds are available for this and only this purpose. 

I have left item 2 of the Agenda to the last— last and leash The first points 
to settle would be what special subjects should he taught in the school. In what 
classes should they b© introduced ? How much time should be given to them ? 
Should they be optional or compulsory ? What is the syllabus to ho ? Let us 
assume that a certain syllabus is decided upon. The next step is to include these 
subjects in tbe Training College course. The Principal of the Higher Grade 
Training College, Allahabad, informs me that Special” Teachers at Home have 
froYod failures. If we are to introduce Ifindorgarten, Domestic Economy and 
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Manual Training, tliese subjects should be added to tlie Training College course. 
It is iu tbe Training Colleges that we require Special ” Teachers, not in the 
schools : and Kindergarten and Manual Training should he introduced into 
schools alter teachers are available. 

The subject of Domestic Economy needs defining : it is often solemn non- 
sense. If it includes cooking and dress-making it is good. Manual training is 
an attractive term, hut to my mind an over-elaboration of detail. To put all the 
hoys of a class to make a Joint, when only perhaps a couple of them have or ever 
will have an aptitude for it, is an elaborate waste of time. And in this country 
especially there is no opening for a practical European carpenter or blacksmith. 
The education may he wide ; but it will be very thin. 

I am of the opinion that the ordinary curriculum, which we at present 
* find ample, which we at present admit is inadequately carried out, cannot be 
extended at present. I would venture to suggest that the school boy should 
follow his literary and njathematical studies. While at school boy scouting 
will make him a handy man, and after school days there should be, if possible, 
Trades Preparatory, or Branch Technical Schools. But let the school remain 
a school : do not turn it into a workshop. Speaking generally, there is little 
room for manual training — whether looked at from the point of time or of 
utility. Let us strengthen what we have, and, having made onr roots firm, 
Branch Institutes or Continuation Schools for Workshop practice in woods and 
metals, Practical ^Mathematics, Elementary Science with Practical Labora- 
tory Work, Commercial Geography, Elementary Book-keeping and the like can 
follow the close of a boy’s school career. 
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Paper coiitiiuutc'l by ilie Eev, Fatlier T. Yander Ectoereii, S, J.j on 
1 !i 6 Pducatioiiai Policy of tlie Bomaii Oatliolic Oiiiircli. 


I.—BOAEDING SCHOOLS. 

The Gath Giro ^iew and ihe piiiNciPLE& upon wnicn it is based 

m 

® * 

Catliolic sclicols witli Catholic teachers and under Catholic management 
are the only ones which are acceptable to Catholic pai’ents for the education of 
their children, 

0 

With regard to the religions uphringing of Catholic children, the Ptoman 
Catholic Churcli holds that this does not consist merely in a certain amount of 
religious mstruciion or in the teaching of religious tenets more or le^s after the 
manner in which secular subjects are taught. Religion lies at the root of all 
character training and with its lofty ideals and the high sense of duty which 
it inciilcites is the chief factor in the building np of character. While receiY-^ 
ing iistraction in those suhjeefs uhich are calculated to bring about a healthy 
development of the mental faculties, constant attention is paid to the develop- 
ment of the qualities of heart and soul. 'I he pupil is trained to become a 
good Catholic, loyal to his rfeligion and faithful in fultiiling the duties it im- 
poses upon him, because a loyal and faithful Catholic is necessarily, we believe, 
a useful member of society and a loyal and faithtnl subject of the Crown. The 
whole moral tiaining of the pupil is therefore intimately connected with his 
religious traliiing, and the training of the will and the lormation of character 
cannot he restricted to a few hours in the day, but claim constant attention. 
Any real system of education to bo complete must lend tow^ards the development 
of ail man's faculties. The wdll therefore must be trained and it is the Catholic 
oontention that the training of this faculty, so essential to the development of 
character, can only be fully attained on a basis of religion. Hence the necessity, 
from the Cniholie point of view, that the management and staff and indeed the 
whole atmosphere of the boarding school should be Catholic. 

Eebigiobs Conokeoations and Teaching Okdehs. 

Tlie importance which the Homan Catholic Church attaches to tliis system 
of education has brought into existence a large number of Religious Congrega- 
tions and Teaching Orders in which the members are trained especially to teach 
and to conduct schools ; their chief, if not sole object in life, is to impart to 
Catholic youth the best secular education they can command, together with the 
best moral and religious training they can give. The very presence of these 
religions men and women with their singleness of purpose, the absence of family 
ties and worldly motives, which enables thorn to give all their time and ail their 
efforts to the work of education, the special care and special attention they can 
consequently give to the children entrusted to them ; all these seem enough to 
justify Catholic parents in refusing to consider anys non-Catholic boarding 
school as an acceptable substitute. These reasons probably also account for the 
fact that so many non-Oatholic ji^^’ents are anxious to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by such a system of education. 

How Cathoxic bakents view Hehteal Boakdino Schools. 

More tRan nine months in the year are spent, in a boarding school an ay 
from all direct home influence. TRe duties therefore and obligations of the 
parents with regard to the religious education of their children are transferred 
to the school and to the school authorities. Catholic parents know what these 
duties and obligations are and, realise that these cannot be fulfilled in a school 
w^hioh is not Catholic. Hence their unwillingness to send their children to 
Keutral or other non-Oatliolio boarding schools, even though their doing so 
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would result iu material advantages to t^iemselvcs, and uohyitlistandiug tiro fact 
tliat in many a case it implies that they have to place their childron in a lower 
graded school or in a school less favourably situated. 

That such are the views and feelings of Catholic parents may he shown 
hy th« ir action in the case of a proposal made by the Eastern Bengal State 
Eailway authorities. A meeting of lour Odioers, with the Deputy Trafiic 
Supeii-iteiideLt as President, held on the 21st March, 1911, had drawn up a 
Echcnie of education for Bail way employes. In Article 0 oi this sclicnie it was 
propo'^ed lhat the Victoria Boys' Sciiooi and the Dow lldi Gills’ School at 

* KurseoLg be selected for the educai ion of the children of the Eastern Bengal 

• State Railway employes and that special aiaangements lie made with the^e two 
Government schools for the purpo'^e. On the 12ih April foljoving, representa- 
tives from among the eni*ploycs met the Committee to consider these proposals. 
Among the representatives invited, tight were Ilomrn Catholics and these 
unanimously declared that Article 6 was unacceptable to tbem. Abbough the 
education given in these two Goveriiment schools was of a strictly neutral or 
undenominational character and facilities were given for rtdigious infraction 
in the different persuasions to which the children belonged, the Catliolic lepre* 
sentatives declared that Catholics would not place their children as boarders in 
these schools when suitable Catholic boarding schools were available. Unless 
therefore two Catholic Schools were likewise selected, Catholic employ 4s would 
necessarily be excluded from this scheme which was bon ever meant to be 
equally beneficial to all the Eastern Bengal State Railway employes. As a 
result of these representations, two Catholic boarding schools, also situated at 
Kurseong, the Goethal’s Memoiial for boys and the St. Helen’s for girlSj 
were added to the two schools already mentioned in Article 6„ 

CONCLUSIOiT. 

As regards boarding schools therefore the policy of the Roman Catliolic 
Church and the general practice of Catholics is Catholic soho ds under 
Catholic management and with a Catliolic atmosphere.*’ 

Ak Impoeta'NT Remark. 

TLe reasons given .above may not appeal equally to all, hut this is of liitle 
Goii®:e pience prvacticaliy. The face remains that for the Catholic community 
no oth-*? boarding school is or c.an be accepiable, and this fact must be faced 
even though the principles upon which it is based be rejected. 

The PosiTiOK OocrriED bt Roman Catholic Schools. 

It can be shown (of. Appendix) that the number of children attending 
Komaa Gatliolio schools in India and Burma is larger than the number attending 
all other schools. It can also be shown that the estimate which places the 
number of Catholic children attending schools at 50 per cent of the whole 
sclioolgoiiig population of India and Burma is a fairly correct estimate. 

Two Practical Conclusions, 

E-eading this in connection with the statement made above regarding board- 
ing schools, the following conclusions suggest themselves 

1* xiny boarding school erected and maintained at the cost of Government 
or of a Railway or of any other public body, at whose hands Roman Catholics 
may expect to receive the same treatment as Protestants and other noa- 
Cathohos, is an expense ineurred in favour of one half of the community only, 
the other half not being able to avail itself of the favour seemingly ollered to 
all. The suggestion that the offer is really for all cannot, in the light of what 
has been stated above, be regarded as otherwise than an error in fact even when 
it is stated that the boarding school is being or will be conducted on ^rictly 
neutral lines with every facility given to all denominations. 
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2. If the Goyernment or a Railway Company erect and maintain a board- 
ing school, the intention of the Government or the Company is to he^p Govern- 
ment servants or Railway employes to give their children a suitable education 
at a fee low epough to meet the means of the parents for whom it is intended. 
This intention must extend to all, independently of tlie religious persuasion to 
which they belong. In the light, however, of what has been stated above, it 
is clear that in reality this intention extends only to one half of Government 
servants or Pmilnay employ It seems therefore that the other half has as 
good a claim to tiie same treatment The contention is not that the Govern- 
ineiit or the Railway Company should not erect and maintain special schools for 
the benefit of their own servants. There may be and there probably is a t 
demand ior such schools and the existing schods satisfy a want. ?for is it con- 
tended that the Government or the Railway should lil^ewise erect and maintain 
Catholic hoarding schools. The contention is that the Goveimment or Railway 
should give, although it may have to be in a different shape, to that half of its 
servants who are Roman Catholics those same advantages and that same favour 
wiiich it gives to the ottipr half of its servants in the boarding schools it has 
established and maintains. To obtain this equality of treatment the Govern- 
ment or the Railway will not be called upon to spend the vast sums needed for tha 
erection and maintenance of schools, as Catholic boarding schools are already 
in existence. The only thing required is that the Government or the Railway 
Company should contribute towards the school fee of tho children of its 
Catholic servants and employes that amount wdneh wTll enable parents to place 
their children in an existing Catholic boarding school at the same cost and 
expense which in the present circumstances sutSce to place them in a Govern- 
ment or Railway hoarding school of the same grade and standing. The proposal 
of the E. B. S. Ry. mentioned above is nothing else than the carrying out of 
this conclusion. The same effect could he obtained if the Government or Rail- 
way select certain Catholic hoarding schools of the same grade and standing 
and subsidize them to such an extent that the school authorities may he able to 
receive the children of Catholic Government or Railway servants as boarders 
on the same reduced terms which would gain them admission, to the Govern- 
ment or Railnay schools. 

It is a fact that a large number of Catholic Government and Railway 
servants cannot give to their children that same education which their Protes- 
tant fellow servants are enabled to give them and it does not seem light that 
this should ho so. Reports sent in from all parts of India and Burma, in view 
of the Simla Conference, emphasise this fact and Managers of Catholic Schools 
make an urgent appeal for equality of treatment. It is hoped that tliis appeal 
will meet vith favourable consideration on the part of the members of the Con- 
ference and at the hands of the Imperial and various Provincial Governments 
and Railway authorities. 


II.— PAY-SOHOOLS. 

It is desirable from the Catholic point of view that the day-schools 
attended by Catholic children should be Catholic Schools under Catholic man- 
agement, In a minor degree and to a lesser extent the reasons set forth with 
regard to education in hoarding schools hold good also for day-schools. Even 
a day school must look to the full development of the pupil and not aim at the 
development of the mental faculties only. In the case of a day-school however 
the pupils remain under the direct influence of their parents and also under the 
direct care of the resident or visiting priest or clergyman of the locality in which 
the day-school is situated. In many a station in India, where Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians reside, a day-school is necessary to provide for the school educa- 
tion of the children of the domiciled community who would otherwise receive 
no such education at all. This education is generally of a primary nature and 
does not extend beyond the Tth standard. In most of the Railway centres, which 
are not at the same time civil stations of some importance, these conditions 
obtain, and the Railway Companies have opened primary and, in some cases, 
middld schools under Railway Management and supported from Railway funds. 
These schools aro frequented to a large extent by the children of Catholic 
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parents, arc! in most cases the arrani^emonts made bj tlie autliorilies are such 
as to render die school acceptable from the Odtboiio point of view. 

It mav be useful liowever to define some points with reference to tliese , 
schools "which express the views held by Roman Catholics on this subject : 

1. No clergyman of any special denomination should hold the position of 
Secretary of mch a schrol or occupy a place on the local board of management 
of the school or otherwise exercise any special control, unless the same be 
extended aho to the ministers of other denominations. Beligicms susceptibili- 
ties are easily wonndedj and special consideration given to the representative of 
one religion^ persuasion is readily resented by the others. 

2. During school hours the teaching should be of an exclusively secular 
nature. Teachers should not be asked by the school authorities to give, nor 
should they take upem. themselves to give, a course of religious instruction of 
whatever nature or description it may be. The school authorities should give 
every facility to the ministers of the various denominations for tlie religious 
instruction of the pupils belonging to their respective persuasions. Any special 
arrangement in virtne of which a teacher belonging to one denomination gives 
religious instruction to the pupils of the same denomination should be au arran- 
gement made between the teacher and the minister of that denomination f i eely 
accepted hy the teacher without any pressure or compulsion on the part of the 
school authorities. 

3. If in addition to a Government day-school or a Railway day-school 
there he in any locality also a Catholic day* school under independent Catholic 
management, a free choice should be left to the parents as to the school in 
which they wish their cliildren to be educated, and Catholic parents should not 
be deprived of any of the advantages offered to them in the Government or 
Railway day-school because they prefer to place their children in a Catholic 
day-school.^ 


The Rev. Father C. Flink, S.J„ of Si Xavier’s College, Bombay, states that be fully concurs with tbs 
‘3uew8 expressed in this paper. 
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i.ppeiidi2 to the Eev. Father T. Yander SdiHeren’i paper* 


I... OEMCIAL RETURNS SHOWING THE CLASSIEJOATION OE 
SCHOOLS AND THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH CLASS OF 
SCHOOLS, 
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England. 

Otlier 
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i 

... 

... 
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Punjab . 0 . ... 
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B 
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... 
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2,035 

United Proviuees ... 

1,765 

l,24d 


764 

I 

... 

< • » 

4,324 

Grand total 

15,943 

7,820 

2,521 

2,650 

910 

1,639 

31,483 


II.— NON-CATHOLIO PUPILS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

A circular witli a detacliable slip was sent to all tbe Headmasters and 
Headmi stresses o£ Catliolic Institutions in India and Burma in which European, 
and A nalo -Indian children are educated, with the request that the following 
infoiiaation might he sent in on the detachable slip : 

(1) the number of Catholics, 

(2) „ „ ,> Protestants, 

(3) All others. 

The information received is incomplete, a certain niimhex of schools failing 
to send in the slips. Whereas the official figures show a total of 15,943 pupils 
in all the Catholic schools, information on this head was received with regard 
to 14,218 pn|>ila only, the classification being as follows 


Catboiics ... 

no® 


• •• 

OO 

Protestants ... 


«<»• 

1 »» 

... 2,348 

Ollier® ... 

... 


... 

... 289 



Total 

»9<l 

... 14,218 


III.--CATHOLIO PUPILS IN NON-OATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

It has not been possible to obtain definite information on this subject. The 
foltewing probable estimates are offered :■ — 

(I) Mailmay Schools i Information received regarding a certain number of 
Primary Railway Day-Schools places the number of Catholic children 
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attending these schools at about 40 per cent. The percentage is less in the case 
of RailvTay Boarding Schools. 

A general estimate placing the number of Catholic pupils in all Railway 
Schools at 35 per cent does not seem therefore an exaggerated one. 

(-5) Government Schools : It is estimated that from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the pupils attending these schools are Roman Catholics, 

(5) All other Schools : An explanatory note added with regard to these 
^schools in one of the official reports states that by these schools are meant 
schools under non- sectarian management. This would allow of the supposi- 
tion that a certain number of Catholic children attend these schools. 

(4) JBrotestant Schools : Except in the case of some free schools or orphan- 
ages the number of Ofttholic pupils in these schools is probably very small and 
does not amount to mor^ than 1 or 2 per cent. 

21iDofE 
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APPENDIX 12. 


Letter dated 20tli July 191^* from Jolm T. E. Starfc 


As the question of improving tlie edueation of eliildren of the domiciled 
eommunity in India is at tlie present time largely engaging the attention of the 
GoYernment of India and the public, I venture very respectfully to give express 
sion to a few thoughts which. I trust may not be considered out of order. '* 

I am very deeply interested in the welfare of this community and have for 
more than ten years l)een doing what little has lain in my power to promote a 
spirit of Self -help and Mutual Help among its members, and one of the direc- 
tions in wbioli I have used my humble efforts, is in trying to rouse the community 
to a sense of duty to itself, by recognising the urgent need there is for its mem» 
hers to do all they can to up-lift themselves by providing the necessary means for 
giving their children such education as will tit them for employment in some- 
of the professions and other walks of life, not necessarily under Government^ 
which require special training whether in England or in India, 

With this end in view I established on the 1st October 1902 an Association 
which is called the Mutual Educational Association of Simla, as I felt that it was 
absolutely necessary for the members of the community to practise thrift by 
putting away systematically and regularly a fraction of their income monthly 
with the specific object of providing the requisite funds for meeting the expense 
of such education as I have mentioned above, when the time arrives for parents 
to determine the course to be taken by them in shaping the future career of 
their children (sons in particular). 

I venture to enclose a copy of the rules of the Association and a statement 
which shows the extent to which members of the community who have come 
within my influence have responded to the call. 

From the experience gained in connection with this Association and in 
other directions, I think I have reason to believe that a large proportion of 
the community are really deeply concerned about the future of their children, 
and are quite walling to do all that is possible to raise their condition. But 
unfortunately taken as a body the domiciled community may perhaps be describ» 
ed as poverty stricken, and again it is pretty certain that no matter what 
efforts may be made or organizations instituted by individuals there is no 
guarantee tli at when the promoters of the organizations are removed from the 
scene of their labours, the WDrk promoted by them will be continued by others 
with the same persistent seal and fervour. 

That funds are nr gentl y needed for the amelioration of the condition of 
the people under consideration there can be no doubt, and philanthropic 
gentl omen and religions bodies are now making a supreme effort to raise a sum 
of £250,000 throughout the British Isles for this purpose. There is also no 
doubt that these efforts are most praiseworthy, but after all even if this amount 
be raised it will scarcely be sufficient to touch more than the fringe of the diffi- 
culty and there will always be the fear that the working of the Funds may 
not be carried on with z.eal and tact. 

It is therefore, I think, absolutely necessary that the aid of Government 
be invoked to secure both the means and the agency for raising and improving 
the condition of the people. The presence of the domiciled community at all 
in India is due to the presence of Britain in India, or as expressed in the' 
wordsof Truth {vide issue of 12th June lfcl2). They are merely the 
pitiful results of British rule in India — educated they can earn a living and be 
a useful asset to the State, uneducated they are bound to become a plague 
sore. ” MTiile tlierefore holding that it is the duty of every member of the 
domiciled community to do all that he can to help the body corporate to 
w;liieh he belongs, I venture to say that it is also the bounden duty of every 
Britisher who is lesident in India, whether permanently or temporarily, wbe« 
ther in service, business, or trade to take Ins share of the responsibility of up- 
lifting this people by bearing his part of the cost and this can only be 
enforced by an enactment of Government My humble view of the matter is 
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Ijfiefly that a European Education Cess in the form of a small tax on a basis of 
i (one quarter rupee) per cent of the income of every Eiiropean, Anglo- 
Indian, or Eurasian working man residinrj in India either perDianontly or teni** 
porarily^ and who pays the income taS| ought to he leried under proper author^ 
ity of the Government of India. " ^ 

According 10 a rough computation such a *^Oesb” ought to jield an 
annual revenue of about sis lakhs of rupees and as the agency now employed 
in collecting the income tax could conveniently be employed la collecting 
this Cess alsOj no additional establishment charges on its account need he 
incurred. 

This»revcniie which would he raised for a specific purpose froui a particular 
class could without any charge of unfairness towards the rest of the population 
of India he used tovvards augmenting the annual grants ordinarily made by 
Government from* the General Be venues for the education of the children of 
European and mixed descent, and would at once enable Govern iiient to bear 
the cost of such education, which I submit in such event should he made 
compulsory for all children of the Domiciled ’* between the ages of G and 18 
years, parents and guardians being charged fees on a graduated scale v/ith duo 
regard to the circumstances of each family, free education being given only in 
such cases in which poverty may be found so evident as to warrant it. 

If the proposal suggested above were to meet with approvah I submit that 
Government would at once be in a position to bear the additional co^t whichj 
it is understood, must be faced if the pay and prospects of teaoheis of European 
Schools in India are to he raised to a standard that would be sulliciently remuner - 
ative to attract qualified men and women to enter the teaching profession and 
be retained in that service, and Schools would not be dependent for their very 
existence on precarious fees. 

The smallness of the tax would be such as not to be burdensome on any 
individual, and it would have the double advantage of making the domiciled 
community help themselves to a certain extent, while at the same time making 
all Europeans for the time that they are resident in India recognise their ohli» 
gations towards those who being descendants of Europeans have, hy force of 
circumstances, to make India their home. 

Thera is no doubt in my mind that an educated, contented domiciled 
community would be a real '* asset to the Empire, loyal and true, wliicli could 
unhesitatingly he trusted should unfortunately trouble ever arise in the land 
of their adoption. So valuable would be this asset that in my humble opinion 
it would immeasurably out-value the small contributions (m the way of pay** 
merit of the “ Cess ”) that may be made by Europeans during their stay in 
this country. 

Government having provided by a special tax for the establislimcnt and 
maintenance of State Schools for the education of all children of European 
and mixed descent, it might be left to private effort to rahe funds from wiiicli 
Scholarships could be awarded to students of promise who had proved theiii' 
s'dves deserving of help, siieli funds being administered in the same maimer 
as the Carnegie Trust and ocher funds of a like nature in Great Britain. This 
would give lads of grit and character a fair opportunity of continuing their 
studies in Europe and of competing for appointments in the higher Services and 
qualifying in arts and professions. 

I can assure you, Sir, that the better classes of the domiciled community 
have already recognized the absolute need for higher education on a European, 
standard, if'they are to compete in the race of life with their educated Indian 
fellow subjects, and several of my acquaintances are yearly sending their sons 
to Europe at considerable cost and self-denial, and 1 think tliat the fact that 
provision is oow being made in mj fund for the higher education of about 120 
©iiildren is ati indio^dion that there is an awakening among the members of the 
domiciled community wldcli ought to bo fostered. 

I have already spok. n to some members of the class with whor»Iam in 
touoti regarding my ideas of a European Education Cess and eompiihory 
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edacation for oliildreii of European and mixed descent in India, between the 
ages of 6 and 18 years, and so far as I am able to judge these ideas are 
acceptable to them. 

^ In approaching you with this letter I do so not in my official capacity as a 
^CTvant of the State, but as a Citizen, and as one who has already had the 
honour of being decorated by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor for his 
humble efforts to ameliorate the condition of such Sections of the domiciled 
community with which he has come into touch during a period of service 
extending over more than 38 years. 

I place these views before you for w^hat they are worth feeling sure that 
they will receive careful and sympathetic consideration. * 
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Mutual Educational Association of Simla* 


Kumber of Membera since 
inception in 1902. 


Total amonnt of 
Provision. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total, 

. 96 

* m 

84 

« 

40 

m 

Rs. 

1 ; 60 ,OOO 
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APPENDIX 13. 


Notes on the Conference Agenda by Miss Sampson, Lady Principal, 
Doveton Girls’ High School, Madras, dated 6th July 1912. 


The European Schools in Notes on^ section 7 of the Agenda 

paper ; “ The curricula, ” taken in connection with section 8 : “ The High 

School Examination and the feasibility of replacing it by a systein of school ® 
leaving certificates or by the local examinations of an English University 0^ 
both; ” also in connection with section lo : “ Departmental ^administration® 
and inspection of European Schools.” 

Outline of notes."— 

Page .a.— Separate “ administration and inspection ” for European Schools 
is imperative ; i.e,^ a separate Department to minister to the education of Euro- 
peans in India. 

Two alternatives 

(1) That this new Department shall have full powers of control, of ins- 

pection, of organization, of administration. 

(2) That the transfer of the control, inspection and of the organization 

shall be made over to the Cambridge University. 

Corollary ; These Education Departments in India shall be the local 
centres and shall minister to the needs of schools on the lines laid down by-— 

(fl) the European Schools, in connection with the school certificates, 
junior and senior, issued by the University of Cambridge ; 

{b) the University, in connection with the senior and junior Cambridge 
Locals. 

Pages 4 ' — The advantages of (2) over (i). 

Notes. — On the junior and senior certificates, issued by the Cambridge. 

Pages .2, j,— University. 

Pages 4, 5. — On the advantages _ of Senior Local over {a) the High 
School, (b) the Matriculation Examination of an Indian Univer- 
sity. 

Pages — On the influence of the change of examination on the cur- 
riculum of a High School. ^ Example taken in a school, classed 
as A in the Madras Educational Department, 

Pages 6, y. — On the adoption of one or two or three of the locals. 

Pages 7, S. — On the high standard of these locals for poorer schools. 

Notes."— It is of the first importance that provision be made for separate 
administration and inspection for European Schools ; i,e.^ that there shall be a 
separate Department to minister to the education of Europeans in India. It is 
imperative, further, that the officers appointed to this Department shall remain 
in the Department, and shall not be transferred from one job to another, either 
in or out of the Department. 

Two alternatives are suggested : — 

(3) That this Department for European education shall have full powers 
of control, of inspection, of organization, of administration. 

(2) That the transfer of the control, of the inspection and of the organi- 
zation be made over to the Cambridge University. 
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Corollary : That these Departments for European education in India shall 
be the local centres and shall minister to the schools on the lines laid down by— 

{a) The heads of European Schools in connection with the Junior and 
Senior School certificates. ^ 

(b) The University in connection with the Cambridge Junior and Senic?^ 
Locals 

On the Junior and Senior School certificates — These Junior and Senior 
School certificates, issued by the Cambiidge University (see pages i to 5 of the 
supplement at the end of the Regulations for 1912, herewith sent) are of two 
grades and are awarded to candidates who are presented for examination from 
schools accepted for this purpose. In order to be accepted, a school must be 
inspected by the Syndicate, or by the Board of Education, or by some other 
inspecting body^ under* conditions approved by the Syndicate ; and the Reports 
of such inspection jmust be approved by the Syndicate as satisfactory. 

It is evident that the above suggested Education Department in India cannot 
be appointed to inspect, for the Department together with the school managers 
are responsible for the maintenance of the efficiency of a school. “ To offend 
and judge are distinct offices and of opposed natures, ” said Portia. If their 
grants are insufficient — especially to secure an efficient staff — and their principles 
retrograde, they must take the blame ; if the head and the teachers are 
slack and stagnant, the teachers and head must take the blame. 

Details for the award of the Junior and Senior certificates respectively are 
to be found on pages 4 and 5 and also on page 3. 

There is an important note (at the foot of page 4 and of page 5) to the 
effect that schools may, on payment of a special fee, submit to the Syndicate for 
their approval their own syllabuses in any subject or subjects in place of those 
prescribed for the Junior or Senior Local Examinations. And, these special 
examinations will for the purposes of the school certificate be allowed to supplant 
the Junior and Senior Local Examinations, provided that economy is no object, 
and that in the judgment of the Syndicate the schedule submitted is of suitable 
and of adequate range and difficulty. 

On the advantages of alternative (2) over alternative (/).-— Appended 
below are the many and important advantages of (2), vis.^ the transfer of res- 
ponsibility for the education of Europeans to the Cambridge University over (i) 
the omnipotence of this new Education Department. 

The grave disadvantages of giving much power of control to this Education 
Department are-«« 

(1) The constant changes, therefore no continuity. 

(2) The men are inexperienced in examination work as controllers of the 

examinations. 

(3) Unanimity and uniformity are impossible. 

(4) Expert examiners are not procurable in India. 

(5) India is apt to fossilize officials and others, and to make them go 

in rule, and red tape is a god. 

The only possible advantage— a very dubious one— is a possible knowledge 
of local needs. 

In every way the University Locals have the advantage 

(1) The work is continuous— no capricious changes of system* 

(2) The controllers of the examinations are experts. 

(3) There is uniformity of standard from year to year. 

(4) There is an army of expert examiners. 

(5) The progressive demands of the good English ^ Schools in England 

must keep up to date the curricula of the examinations, the functions 
of the Syndicate; ie., there is every incentive to progress on 
modern lines, ® 
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On the advantages of the Cambridge Senior Local over (a) the High School 
(b) the Matriculation of an Indian University. — Besides the advantages shadowed 
above there is another forcible one : the Senior Local is accepted^ under limiting 
conditions, by si boards, councils, etc., in place of their own respectjve 
entrance examinations [see pages 25 to 28 at the end of the accompanying 
l^egulations] neither the High School nor the Matriculation Examination of an 
Indian University is so recognized. Hence students proceeding to Great Britain 
for collegiate or other higher studies will lose time if they have to take an 
entrance examination, and this they must do if they have only an Indian 
certificate. 

The English Universities grant exemption from their entrance examinations 
to a candidate who holds a Senior Local certificate, provided thai it« satisfies 
certain stated conditions. If the English Universities thus, by their actions, 
acknowlcge the possibility that the schools best know what*are the, needs of their 
pupils and are satisfied with the results, it seems needless to urge the superiority 
of the Senior Local to the Matriculation examination of an Indian University, an 
examination controlled by the requirements of a non ’English community. 

The ages : 19, for the Senior Local, 16, for the Junior, are much more 
suitable than the ages for High and Middle School examinations. 

The date : December is convenient ; at the end of our School year — a draw- 
back is that the results will come long after we have reopened in January. This, 
however, will be no new thing. 

The fee : It is the same, but the local fee may increase the cost to the 
parent. These local fees will be heavy only if papers are required to be set on 
special syllabuses [see note on School certificate in this paper — pages 2,3]. 

This objection may be raised by those unfamiliar with the Junior and Senior 
Locals, namely, that the papers will be more suitable for England than for India. 
The objection is really trivial and superficial : botany, agricultural science, the 
practical side of domestic science are the only two subjects in wnich local con- 
ditions need be considered. Now the Cambridge Syndicate already makes 
special arrangements for botany papers for colonial centres (see pages 29 to 32 
at the end of the Regulations) and would no doubt do the same for domestic 
economy and agricultural science. 

On the Influence of the proposed adoption of the Junior and Senior locals 
onjhe curriculufn.'^'Xhe objection has been raised to the adoption of the Cam- 
bridge Junior and Senior locals that control over the curriculum would be lost. 
If, as is suggested (on page 2 of these notes) the control be transferred from the 
Education Departments to the University of Cambridge this objection need not 
be raised. If, however, the Departments continue to exercise control — a dis- 
astrous contemplation — it is necessary to show that this objection is as superficial 
as the last. 

Take the Senior Local: There are 17 sections, besides one compulsory 
subject: arithmetic, for a pass, each candidate must satisfy the Examiners” 
in three of these 17 sections, of these three, one must be English, and another 
a second language, Latin or French or German or Greek or Dutch or Spanish 
(more than one can be taken for each is a separate section}. Here, it might be 
noted, if the School certificate (seepages 2-3 of these notes) is adopted an 
Indian vernacular might be added. No candidate may enter for more than seven 
pctions and one subject of an eighth provided that this does not secure a pass 
in that section j one subject in section I (Religious Instruction) must be taken. 
[See Regulations, pages 14 to 19 for details of pass in each section]. The 
other sections are: 2. English, 3. History, Geography, Political Economy, Logic, 
4 to 9. a second language, 10. Mathematics, ii. Chemistrjj 12. Physics, 13, 
Biology, Domestic Science, 14. Agricultural Science, Physical Geography, 15. 
Book-keeping, mensuration, Shorthand, 16, Drawing, 17. Music. 

A careful perusal shows that the extent of the examination is elastic and the 
scope adaptable to the curriculum followed in any particular school. 

^ Let tis proceed from generalities to a particular school ; suppose that the 
Senior Local is substituted for the High School in a High School classed A In 
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the Madras Educational Department. The curriculum can remain unchanged, 
and the syllabus in each subject need be very little altered i— 

I. Religious Instruction; 2. English; 3. History; Geography; 4 Latin; 
io. Mathematics; u. Chemistry; 12. Physics; 13 Domestic 
Science, Botany, [If Domestic Science be omitted (in girls’ 
schools, for instance), Physics and Chemistry need not be taken. 
This seems a pity.] No change is necessary in the curriculum ; for 
the one detailed above is geneially followed in these A High 
Schools. 

^ As regards syllabuses ; \o. Mathematics necessitates the covering of new 
ground, but not more than a boy or girl of average ability and with intelligent 
teaching can accomplish with ease ; for the papers are straightforward, 2 English 
demands wider reading ii^English : an obvious advantage. 4. Latin ; it is possible 
that a higher standard may be required. 

The curriculum is often looked upon as a round hole into which must be 
forced every square, pentagon, hexagon ; polygon! whereas, in effect, the cuni- 
culum is a means to an end and should be elastic to suit the varying needs of 
the scholars so that each individual shall be developed in accordance with the 
bent. 

On the adoption of one or two or three of the LoraU — The Senior Local has, 
in these notes, been taken together with the senior. This may be open to con- 
troversy. Those who know the needs and limitations of existing Indian Schools 
must admit the desirability of a reliable outside test of a pupil’s progress before 
he begins to prepare for his final school leaving examination. 1 he junior Local 
wnll provide this reliable test: the Middle School examination does not. The 
teacher, as much as the pupil, requires this outside test. 

The same remarks should apoly to the preliminary examl lation ; but, in this 
case, the tender age of the candidates makes such an introduction highly undesir- 
able. 

On the high standard of these locals for poorer schools may be urged 
that the adoption of these locals provides too high a standard for our poorer 
schools. And under existing circumstances the plea is just. But existing con- 
ditions are just what you are convened to remedy. Efficient teaching must be 
supplied to these poorer schools. What do they want with marble slabs for 
pastry boards when their head teacher is an uneducated woman, who has perhaps 
not passed her matriculation, and who has no better idea of education than 
our great grand mothers — not so good. Money spent on improving the staff is 
money well spent. A good staff, efficient in qualifications, imbued with lofty 
ideas of their profession is what all our schools are crying for. 

To return to the point : there must be appointed efficient heads to these 
poorer schools, heads to whom the preparation of their pupils for the Junior Local 
is not an impossibility ; for the task is not inherently impossible but impossible for 
the teachers now employed, and employed because there is no money to pay for 
others better suited to the posts. 

Do not let it be urged that teachers in the elementary schools in England are 
perhaps no better than they are here. In the first place, that could not be, in 
the second, can we say in the face of all the unrest at home—that our educational 
system at home is perfect. If we do say so, we can have but little sense of 
one cause of our labour troubles. What we want in our elementary schools, be it 
in England or in India, is the influence of the educated wmman, alive to all the 
interests of the day. And we expect to get such an influence for Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 
per mensem. 

Suggestions for the training of our best girls as teachers are already in yrmr 
hands. 


21 1 Dofl 
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APx^ENDIX 14. 
REMUNERATION. 


Joint; note by the Revd, Fr, Vanler Schueren, S J., Revd. Fr. C. 
Flink, S.J., Revd. D. KusSj Very Revd. Fr. H. Norman, D D., 
Brother J. A. Ryan, on the Remuneration of Religious Teachers® 
in Roman Catholic Schools. 


• 

The position of religious teachers seems to be often misunderstood, and the 
grants given under the head of staff expenses or salary of teachers are not unfre- 
quently based on an incomplete consideration of facts, and are consequently 
totally inadequate in amount. The following considerations may help to place the 
matter in a clear light, and the conclusions drawn may suggest a remedy to a 
complaint which seems to be general in the case of Religious Teachers, 

f. Before the religious teacher actually enters upon his functions in the 
school to which he is drafted, he has in all cases to go through a course of spec a! 
training generally extending over three years and often more. Reports sent in by 
the superiors of the various teaching congregations in India show that the expenses 
actually incurred in the training of teachers, f^or certain schools or groups of schools, 
have in many instances to be borne by these schools. Thus the Report of the 
Superior of the Christian Brothers’ Schools in Bengal and the United Provinces 
states that before coming out to India every Brother has to go through a course of 
training at the Central Training College of Marino near Dublin. The whole cost 
of this training has to be borne by tlie schools in India for which the candidate is 
destined, as also the expenses incident to their coming out to this country. This 
same rule obtains in the case of several other religious congregations whose mem- 
bers undergo a course of training in Burope In the special institutions established 
by these congregations for this purpose. St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, may be 
quoted as a typical instance. Members- of the Jesuit Order, appointed to join the 
staff, are before coming out, not infrequently sent to Pope's Hall, Oxford Univer- 
sity, or St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, or Manresa House, Roehampton, and attend 
a course of University lectures so as to specialize in certain subjects. In all these 
cases the Order bears the expenses incurred. St. Xavier’s contributes besides a 
sura of Rs 3,000 annually towards the Institution in India established for the 
formation of the Members of the Order. 

It is not expected that the Educational Department of the Government of 
India should subsidize the institutions in Europe m which religious teachers des" 
lined for India are trained, nor is it asked that the Government should contribute 
towards the maintenance of training institutions in India meant exclusively for the 
members of religious teaching orders. It seems however right that in calculating 
the expenses of a school this important item should not be neglected, and that 
when the remuneration of religious teachers is computed, even on the basis of ex- 
penses actually incurred by the school, this item should be taken into account. 

2. As the school to which the religious teacher belongs has to meet certain 
expenses before it can utilize his services, so also has it to continue to incur 
expenditure on his behalf after his services can no longer be utilized. When 
old age or infirmity forcibly removes a religious teacher from the class room,, 
the school, in whose interests the retiring teacher lias devoted the best days of 
his life, considers itself bound to make that provision for him which the necessity 
of the case demands. It seems that expenses incurred in this connection may 
well come under the head of remuneration of teachers or staff expenses, 

s. 3. A certain number of incidental charges, as noted below, implying ex- 
traordinary expense on the part of the religious coramunity of a schoolj occur and 
iiave to be met by the school. 
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{a) In the case of schools in the plains climatic conditions are generally 
such that in view of the arduous work carried on and the fact that 
the teachers are in most cases religious men or women who have 
come out from Europe for this purpose, it is generally conbidered 
necessary that they should have the benefit of a hill climate during * 
the midsummer holidays. This involves a measure of additional*, 
staff expense, over and above the ordinary. 

(h) Cases of illness, and at times prolonged illness, occur among the 
members of the religious community of a school, and necessarily 
involve an amount of additional and extraordinary expense. 

(c) "‘Owing to the severity of the Indian climate, it happens in some cases 
that the religious teachers brought out from Europe cannot get 
act:limatized or that after a short period of service their health 
breaks down so completely that on medical advice they have to 
return to Europe. 

No special provision exists enabling the schools to meet these items of ex* 
raordinary expenditure. It seems therefore that allowance should be made for 
uch expense when computation is made of the staff expenses in view of deter* 
nining the remuneration of teachers. 

Grants-in-aid are not made to the teachers but to the governing body that 
las undertaken to maintain the school in a state of efficiency. 

Now it seems to be irrelevant to the public as well as to Government 
vhether a governing body of a school offers money to pay for the services of 
competent teachers or whether it furnishes competent teachers and their services 
iirectly, for the public as well as Government demand primarily competent 
;eachers and efficient w'ork. 

A fair remuneration proportionate to the services rendered by Religious 
leachers ought therefore to be given, allowance however being made for the rela» 
Live cheapness of community life. 

The following factors should enter into the computation of such remunera” 
dons : — 

(1) actual expenses of living, 

(2) previous expenses of training and eventually of bringing out such 

teachers, 

(3) provision for old age and infirmity, 

(4) other incidental charges as detailed above, 

(5) a fair valuation of services rendered. 

In 1880 a special committee of enquiry was instituted to report on the 
Education and Employment of Europeans in the Presidency of Bengal. The 
Ven’ble J. Baly, M.A.j Archdeacon of Calcutta, submitted a report to the Govern- 
ment of India from which we take the liberty of quoting the following passage as 
it bears directly on the subject treated above. 

The remarks made by Archdeacon Baly so far back as 32 years ago and 
the arguments on which he bases them, with reference to the grants-in-aid given 
to Roman Catholic schools and the remuneration of religious teachers employ- 
ed in them, seem so applicable to the present condition of these schools and are 
so much in harmony with the views stated in the above Memos, that a reproduc- 
tion m exienso of the section bearing on this subject is likely to prove of special 
interest. 
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The report is as follows 
From 

Ven’ble ]. Baly, 

Archdeacon of Calcutta, 

Secretary to Committee of Enquiry on European Education, 


C, E. Benard, Esq., C. S. L, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government hi Indi^, 

Home, Revenue and Agricultural Deparfment. 

Simla, the 15th May 1880. 

I do not think that the subject of the grant-in-aid should be passed over 
without a remark on the disproportion shown on page 8 between the 
grants to Roman Catnolic, and those to other schools. The small- 
ness of grant s-in aid afforded to Roman Catholic schools very 
much lessens the good which might be done by them, especially by 
those orphanages and schools for indigent children. Their man- 
agers cannot take in their full complement of pupils, not having 
sufficient funds to maintain them, and for those who are received, the 
arrangements, both tuitionai and domestic, in some of these insti- 
tutions, are not so good as they might be for the same reason,— 
the want of funds. “ We could do more if we had more money,” 
was often a plea when some defect was noticed. As may be seen 
from the statements on page 6, the work done by the Roman 
Catholic Church for European education in the Presidency of 
Bengal is only second to that done by the Church of England. It 
teaches 1,720 pupils in 26 schools, against 2,023 in 37 schools. 
Yet the total grant received by it from Government is only Rs 1,925 
against Rs. 5,381 per mensem given to schools maintained by the 
English Church, although its orphanages and schools for poor 
children in the principal towns of the presidency are some of the 
most valuable institutions in India, and serve as the only places of 
refuge open to many a poor European orphan and indigent child, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. In my opinion, it is as 
ungrateful not to recognise the services of the Roman Catholic 
schools, as it would be unwise not to make the fullest use of them. 

I can only recommend, that in respect of State aid, they should be 
placed on an equality, and under the same system with other Euro- 
pean schools. 

The present inequality In this respect has not sprung from partiality on 
the part of Government, but partly from timidity or jealousy of 
State interference, on the part of their school managers, and partly 
from the fact, that in their religious orders they find a supply of 
unsalaried teachers whose cost is very much less than the cost 
of salaried teachers of other schools. From conversations held 
with many of the principals of Roman Catholic schools and 
from published minutes, there is reason to think that the Roman 
Catholic would take up the same attitude to State aid and control 
as the English and Presbyterian and "Non -Conformist Churches. 
Their demand is that they shall have “ Catholic schools for 
Catholic children,” as the other churches claim to have Anglican, 
Presbyterian and Non-Conformist schools for Anglican, Presbyterian 
and Non-Conformist children. And, provided they are assured of 

IT entire freedom and non-interference in the religious instruction of 

children of their own commumon, they will probably not hesitate in 
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common with other churches, to receive iheir fair share of State aid, 
and, with it, the Stale inspection and supervision of their secular 
teaching, and the “ conscience clauses’’ proposed in India, and ob» 
served for many yeai s past in England, for all children of other com- 
munions taught in their schools, On this principle theii schools would ^ 
arquiic mi increased measure iisefulrmss, v liilc iheli ad\o '■figes 
would be throivn epen to a d moie largely use * bv, e macii i ider 
scLiion e population. 

And I do no^ 'hinl: tliat a full considei a tion of the cii '^11 ustancds will 
wearant a h^ let scale of grants-in-aid to tlie Uoinan Catholic schools, 
beCciUse the majoiiLy of their teachers ire diisaUtied. The icllo ling 
“ rtas IS > ao oP(..n naned to m in jpoil < f this \iei whicli 
ought, in faiinebs, to be stated : — > 

(I'i The ’\*ork of unsalaried teachers is as good as that of salaried 
teachers, and its value equal to the State. 

(2) It has been pioduced in Europe and been brought out mdia. at 

great cost to the Church whicli provides ’l ; and tb s ungina* cost 
in nroduction and importation, as well as the cost oi maintenance 
whi^e here .hculd be accounted a luibon il <. xpenditur'' as s imtly as 
the expi njiture on salaries paid month by month to teachers 
on whom no previous outlay has been made by the school managers. 

(3) With noaily every Roman Catholic school for children of the better 

classes, who pay foi their education, is associated another school 
for orphans and indigent cbildT-en, nho^can pay nothing or only a 
small fraction of theii cost ; and whatever profits may be made 
upon one school go to the support of the otiier. 

(4) Many of the Unman Catholic schools cannot be cor led on with- 

out a monthly grant of money from the mission, which is, of 
course, diverted from other religious expenditure. 

For these reasons, and in \iew of the great service rendere l to European 
education by Roman Catholic schools, it has been contended, and, 
as it appears to me justly contended, that a fair pecuniary estimate 
should be placed upon the work of their unsalaried teachers, count- 
ed as tuiiional expenditure in the same way as the salaries of paid 
teachers in other schools, and be met by a proportionate grant-- 
in-aid. 

If this is not done, it will be impossible to apply an unifonn system of grants- 
in-aid on the principle of payment by results ; and Roman Catholic 
schools will be unable to advance beyond their present condition, 
and provide additional teaching and school accomnxodatiou for their 
fair share of the 4,000 children now attending no school. On the 
other hand, it is easy to guard against the grant-in-aid being larger 
than the school should actually require, not only in the case of 
Roman Catholic, but of all schools, by conditions of its reductions, 
such as are in force in England, should the total income of the 
school from all sources, grant-in-aid, fees, educational rate, or 
voluntary contributions, exceed its total expenditure. The annual 
balance sheet will, of course, be open to the Government Inspect- 
or, whose duty and in whose power it will be to check any 
tendency to lean too much on State aid to the suppression of pri- 
vate efforts. 
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Note by tb,e Righi Ixevd. Risfcop of Bombay on the Remiineratioa of 

Religious Teachers iii Schools. 

Since the p?po; signed by Father Vander Scnueren and others has been 
before us, I have trie 1 to consirlei how far 1 should be inclined to make the 
same claims on behalf of the Religious in the English Church who teach in our 
schools. ^ 

It may be perliaps of interest if I place my judgment ojr record. 

In uiging our claims upon Government we must consider what is the object 
with which Government makes its educational grants. 

Without denying that Governments might have other objects in view in 
making these grants, I here consider the two which bear most directly on this 
matter. 

(1) The object of a Gosernment may be simply to secure in the least ex* 
pensive way the efficiency of all approved schools in its jurisdiction. If that be 
the object of a Go\einment, it is perfectly fair as well as logical that the Govern- 
ment should accept the services of the Religious Communities which are offered 
gratuitously. iNot only should I admit the reasonableness of this action, but if the 
amount of money to be expended on education w^ere known to be limited, I would 
rather claim more on behalf of schools taught entirely by salaried teachers and 
less on behalf of those of the Communities. Some schools have endowments : the 
voluntary services of the Religious may be regarded as endowments to the 
schools of their Communities. Whatever form endowments may take, endowed 
schools must in a time of financial stringency be content with smaller grants than 
unendowed schools. 

( 2 ) The object of a Government may, on the other hand, be definitely to 
encourage schoolc to keep well trained and highly efficient teachers and to 
reward such as do so. If that be the object of a Government, the Religious 
Communities may rightly claim the same grants in regard to trained and efficient 
teachers as any other Managers or Owners of Schools. 

This is the object of some of the Provincial Governments at the present 
moment as the conditions of their grants show. It is, I believe, the object, for 
instance, of the Government of Bombay. 

On behalf of the Religious Communities the claims put forward should be 
as nearly as possible the same as those put forward by schools paying salaries. 
The market value of the teachers 5-hould be returned, the figures being agreed 
upon between the Managers of the Schools and the Department. 

The following consequences seem to follow 

{a] If these figures were reasonably correct, the schools should not 
charge the expenses to the community of the teachers’ training, 
because in the case of schools with salaried teachers the corres- 
ponding expenses are amongst the elements which go to enhance 
the salaries paid to imported teachers. In other words, schools 
employing salaried teachers pay for the training of their teachers 
by paying high salaries to trained teachers. 1 he estimated salary 
value of the Religious ought to be put high enough to include in 
the same way the expense of their training. 

{b) The Religious Communities would not make a separate and different 
kind of charge for provision for old age and infirmity, but would 
join the Provident Fund Scheme which we hope to see universally 
established, taking the salary-value of the teachers agreed upon 
with the Department as the basis of the contributions both of the 
schools and of Government. They would have to bear both th^ 
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om tli3 EemaiieratioE of Seligioiis Teacliers. 


The following considerations are respectfully submitted':— 

(®) the great ma jority of the European schools are denominational ; 

{ii) most of the denominational schoolsj especially Roman Oatlioiicj 
Cliurcli of England, Methodist Episcopalian, and some undenomi® 
national schools, such as that at Kalimpong, have on their staffs 
teachers of whom some take no salaries and others take missionary 
or BOminal salaries ; 

(ni) many of the teachers in all denominational schools have had their 
education in Missionary institutions in Great Britain and America 
at the expense of their missionary societies ; 

(iv) to calculate in the expenditure of schools the amounts in respect of 
salaries foregone by religious and missionary teachers, and the 
outlays incurred in tho preparation of such teachers for their 
•work would, in our opinion, — ■ 

(a) encroach unduly upon the resources available for European 
schools ; 

(5) prejudicially affect unendowed schools which have to pay full 
salaries, to the undue advantage of endowed schools that 
have and may have religious or missionary teacliers ; 

(c) lead to denominational competitio:^ in the submission of claims ; 

(d) violate the fundamental principle that Government should aid 

children, not schools ; 

(e) violate the principle of the acceptance by Government of all 

available voluntary effort. 
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Note by Mr. Cbapr,-aii on the Remuneration of Teachers. 


1. This item appears to me to meiit its posltioB of No. i on Agenda as on 
it^ in my opinionj depends pmrtically the whole question of European Education 
in India. Tillihe office of school master is rendered more attractive, and offers 
fair opportunities of advancement, pai outs are not lilicly to choose it as a pro- 
fession for their sons an-cl djsughlcrs ; and until this is the ca«e it will only be 
sought after by, in tihe qase of men, those who wish to earn a little money while 
looking for more lucrative employment, or by absolute failures. Many cases of 
this kind have come under my noticej and, I have no doubt, under that of 
every head-master in India, in the case of mistresses, perhaps, the matter is iioc 
so noticeable as they serve for a few yeats and then marry and leave the pro- 
fession, 

2. It is difficult to offer a connected scheme for qualifications arsd methods 
of recruiting”-~=all are so varied-~bui the pay for men should be such that they can 
marry, and for that reason it should be higher than women’s pay. The question is 
complicated so enormoubh' by the boarding system and the fact that some 
schools are in the Hills and others in the plains Something might be done to 
encourage committees to their staff well by making the grant 1o the school 
dependent upon the salary paid to the staff. I do not mean a staff grant j but 
something whereby the school could beneft directly because it employed better 
paid and presumably more efficient teachers 

3. ft would probably not be impossible 10 draw up a scheme of salaries for 
teachers, but as 1 have said above the conditions are so various that it certainly 
would not be easy. Certain scales would have to be laid down for Hill SchooiSj 
others for Plains’ Schools ; for teachers reciuited from England, trained and un^ 
trained; for teachers recruited in the country, trained and untrained, and so on, 
I shall have something to say about training further on. 

4. A Provident or a Pension Fund is absolutely necessarjo 
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by 
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Olirisiiaii 


Brotlieis on tlie worMii; 
(1910) ill EengaL 


of tlie new Code 


The Cambridge Course as prescriliecl in tbe Code is an admirable one from 
an educational point of TioWj particularly as now It incliules ail three grades^ 
naniolys Preliminaryj Junior and Senior ; for in tliis way the course is eompletej 
and eTery section of the school is benefited by it, and a healthy spirit of work 
now prevails in the sciiools. Parents, hoys and teachers have much more con« 
fidence in tbe Cambridge Local Examinations than in the old Primary, Middle 
and High School Examinations, o?»'ing to the fact that the questions are set, 
and the answer papers examined in England. Ender the old Code, the examin- 
ations, especially in later years, were more or loss a lottery ; very often the 
best pupil of a class failed, nubile his companions of much less attainments 
passed. All this is now chan gecfi hence there is renewed confidence all round, 
and every candidate now knows that his success or failure depends, generally 
speaking, on his own efforts. Besides, the Cambridge Certificate is a far better 
passport to employment ; and if the scholar proceeds to Europe to continue 
his studios, it is of inuoli inore use to him than the e>ld High School Certificate 
would he. The introduction of the Cambridge course, and the Cambridge 
examinations, constitutes, in our opinion, the chief merit of the new Code. 
The grants 'in- aid have also, to all appt‘arances, been, raised in the case of Secon- 
dary Schools under the new Code. But this enhancesnont of grant in some 
cases is not real. The diiplio-ition of clas'^cs in accordance with the icquiremcnts 
of Article IT (b) runs away vdtli the increase of grant. In the ease of St. Joseph’s 
High School, Calcutta, for instance, five additional teachers have had to be 
engaged to comply with this rule. 

We would now like to point out some defects in the Code which, we think, 
call for amendment when the occasion offers— 

(«) Eo provision is made for salary grants for teachers, hence the 
difficulty of obtaining qualified lay male teachers ; and when 
obtained, of retaining Cneir services for any length of time, as 
their prospects as toachers are very poor. 

tb) The scholarships available for Secondary Schools are very few under 
the Code — only four for hoys and girls to be retained in Higher 
Secondary Schools. With regard to the supplementary scholar- 
ships as detailed in Article lOS, wo doubt if the scheme is workable* 
ITe do not see how the Inspector of European Schools can adju- 
dicate on the fitness of candidates of various classes from the 
Infant Glass upwards, by means of a test examination ; and if 
scholarships are awarded to deserving, poor students, they should 
he called stipends rather than scholarships. 

(d) Steps should he taken, to have the Cambridge certificates recognised 
in India by the Eniversities and Technical institutions, such as 
the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, and the Medical OollegeSs 
as they are recognised in England. A case has recently come to 
our notice in which a scholar who obtained an Honour certificate 
at the Senior Cambridge Examination held in December 1911, 
was told, when he applied for admission into the Civil Engineer- 
ing College, Sibpur, that he could not he admitted, as he had not 
the High School Certificate. 
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{d) The form of Trust- Deed given in Appendix V of the Code shoiildj we 
tliin'k, be amended. It is doubtful if it is legal at all^ as it stands. 
When a building-grant is made to a school by Governmentj it is 
right that Government slioiildj as trustees of the public, have a 
lien OB the building. But tliis lien should not be for all lime If 
the school fulfils the public purpose intended, for a specified 
number of years, the object for which the grant was awarded 
slioiild bo regarded as attained. dVlien a building -grant has been 
awarded for the building or extension of a school, the Govern- 
ment L'en should not extend btyoxid thirty \ears at most. If the 
school fulfils its purpose during that time it should be considered 
as having done its duty to the public, and tlic grant should be 
considered as le paid ; and fieularly, if it lasts a ‘school, say, 
for fiftgesi years, only half the oiiginal giant should be claimed 
by Government, should the school then cease to be an educational 
insfltntion. At present, in the case of a furniture grant. Govern- 
ment claims a lien for threa years only, vide Article 53 of the 
Code. 

(e) Referring now to the Code as it affects ilie Elementary Schools, we 
have to remark that the course laid down for these schools is not 
cjuite satisfactory. In the first place, it does not lead to the 
Secondary school course, IThen a scholar finishes the elemen- 
tary coarse by passing the Elementary School Certificate examin- 
ation, or standard six, and wishes to continue his education in a 
secondary scliool, he has to go back, praciically, to siandard four 
in the secondary school, having leaint no LatiUs Algebra, or 
Geometry in the elementary school ; and should ho liavo gained a 
scholarship at Ibe Elementary School Ceidifieate examluation, he 
cannot al present rclain it in a secondary school unless a sjieciai 
case can be made out, and tlm sanction of ibe Biiecior, obtained. 
Even when all this is done we have still great difficulty with the 
parents with regard to this matter. They cannot under* 
stand why their boy, who has taken a scholarship, has to be put 
back to Class V, as they expect him to be fit for Class VII. llie 
boy, no doubt, has been seriously injiued by remaining so long in 
the elementary school. In the second place, the subjects laid 
down are not quite suitable for poor Kintali children, those that 
attend the complete elementary schools ; for example, “a syste- 
matic study of Botany/' is required in classes five and six. Again 
the want of a properly defined syllabus is felt, especially in the 
case of English, History and Geography, and even in the ^^syste- 
matic study of Botany.” This last point is developed more fully 
^ ^ in the annexed letter, * which 

IS a copy ot one sent to me 
Inspector of European Schools, Bengal, on April 8th, 1912, hy the 
Secretary, St. JosepVs Free School, Calcutta. 

(/j Free day schools not only receive no special assistance financially 
under the new Code, but even the small special grant they did 
receive under the old Code has been taken from them. These 
schools deserve special consideration. 
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SoggesHoa^ by Fr. C. Flinty S. J., Fr. i-\ i'^iisSj Fi 
eren, S. J. Fr , H. ixormaiij D, D., Brother J. A. 
sloi of the Provmciai Education C^'des in thi 
in- Aid. 


. T. Vander vSchU” 
ilyan, oo.the Revi» 
Matter of Grants- 


1. Though it is desiiabie that all European schools should be helped, it 
seems to be of paramount inipoi lance that those schools » should be aided most 
liberally in which ihe poorer and more helpless classes of oui Doiiliciled European 
and Angii^-Iuduin community icceive their education, uij: , Orphanages, LoW“ 
Fee Boat ding Schools and Day Schools for the Poor, as this is the only means 
of pi eventing n large section of the community from becoming useless, if not 
dangeious, membeis of society. 

2. We beg to make the following suggestions as to changes in the different 
Codes, so as to enable the Educalional Depaitmeni to help such schools in a 
libel al and efficient manner. 

3. We beg to propose that in article 29 of the Bombay Code after the 
nords or one third of the total expenditure of the Institution ” be added and 
in the case of Orphanages, Low Wee Boarding Schools and Poor Day Schools one 
half of the tt. tal expenditure of the institution.'’ 

4. That in the Idadras Code similar additions be made, limiting in the case 
of Orphanages, Low-Fee Boat ding Schools and Poor Day Schools the allowable 
grant not h\ the ordinary income from all other sources of such institutions, but 
allowing as maximum limit one half of their expenditure. 

5. As existing 'tiles (article 41) empower Government to help such schools 
by allowing special giants for destitute children al the rate of Rs. 8 for boarders 
and in Bombay of Rs 3 for day-scholars, we beg to piopose the following sug- 
gestions 

(«) That the term Destitute Children ” be everywhere given the wider 
meaning which it has already in some Provinces so as to include 
also children of families that have some income, which however 
is insufficient to provide for the education of the children. 

{d) The rate having been fixed when prices were considerably lower than 
now, that this rale should be raised proportionately to the higher 
prices now prevailing scl. that instead of Rs, 8, Rs. 10 be allowed 
tor boar del s. 

(r) That such grants should in all Provinces be allowed to all destitute 
children and not to a limited number as hitherto in Bombay and 
Madras 

(d) That the grants be continued beyond the present age or standard 

limit, as at present everywhere higher qualifications are required 
for any position. 

(e) That the grant-in-aid of fee payments for destitute day scholars 

sanctioned in the Bombay Code (article 40), be extended to the 
whole of India and Burma. 

7, That in larger towns the erection of Apprentice^ Homes be encouraged 
and that such homes be subsidized by annual grants, as it is impossible in such 
towns for lads that have just left school and are receiving only small initial 
salaries to secure respectable quarters in consequence of which they run great 
moral risks. 
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CONCENTRATION. 

APPEiriX 20 


Hotas bj tlie Sovl* T- Yaiider Scluieren, S> J.j ‘Eevd, Ft- C. Flink, 
S. J, ¥erj ITe^cl Pr. IL Normas, B.B., Sevd. f r. B. Ifiiss, Irotlier 
J . A- Ejas oa tlis Bistribiitioa of Schools witli reference to Besiaiid. 


We beg to propo'^e that intbe interpretation of Article 3 of the Code as 
^ to whether a school is aetnally wanted or not the denominational character ot 
schools be t^ken into consideration. 

(1) Altbongli in most ProTinccs Article 3 his for all practical purposes 

beeij interferoted in the sense of the words we propose to add, 
reports* received from some parts show that a more restricted 
interpretation has been given to Article 3 to the detriment of a 
section of the domiciled community. It seems necessary therefore 
that the suggested addition should he made. 

(2) The Roman Catholic Church teaches that a Catholic parent may 

not place bis child in a denominational scdiool ol another religious 
persuasion. The reasons on which this tcnching is based need 
not be given, but the fact must he admitted and taken into 
consideration. 

(3) In determining therfore the distribution of schools with reference 

to demand, a denominational school of a non*Catholic ])ersuision 
is in relation to the educat'on of Roman Catholic cliiidrea 
to be consklere 1 as non-existent. 

(t) The non-reooe'nitim of this princip''e constitutes a real grievance 
in the case cl Roman Catholics as it leaves them only the 
alternative of either acting agiuist their con'^cix^nce, or deputing 
their children of that education vhlch the recognition of the 
principle would otherwise allow them. 

The proposal made is put before the Conference at the suggestion of the 
Hon’ hie Mr. de la Eosso and at the req^uesu of His Lordship the BLiiop of 
Allahabad. 

An application was made by St. Mary’s Free School, Allahabncl, that it 
should be raised from a primary to a middle school. This application was 
refused on the sole ground that there is in existence at Allahabad the Colvin 
Free School nhich is a middle school, and that the pupils who had finished the 
primary course at St. Mary’s Free School could go to the Colvin Free School to 
study in the Middle Department there. His Lordshop the Bishop of Allahabad 
protested againt this decision on the ground that the Colvin Free School is a 
denominational Church of England school and as such unacceptable to Romnn 
CAthoiics. The Hon'ble Mr. de la Fosse replied staling that it was the 
practice in the United Provinces that in determining wFcther a school w^as 
actually wanted or not according to Article 3 of the Code the denominational 
character of existing schools should not be taken into consi leration. lie could 
not therefore alter the decision arrived at in the ease of bt. Mary’s Free School, 
but as ail important principle was involved and the ivstrioied interpretation of 
Article 8 constituted a grievance intbe opinion of Roman Catholics, he suggested 
ibat His Lordship should communicate with one of the Roman Catholic dc legates 
to the Simla Conference with a view to bringing up this matter before the 
Conference, 

The Eon’ble Ifr. deja Fosse allows me to state that he is prepared io 
accept favourably the proposal made by the Roman Catholic delegates, and to 
add that in his opunion this might perhaps hie best met by Ihe additinn to At tide 
3 of the Code of a foot-note embodying this proposal. 
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EXAMNATIONS. 


Letter from the Esv H. Pakenham Walsh, B D., Bishop Cotton SchooL 
Eaogalorej Ho- 31, dated 3rd Jane 1912. 


I have the honour to submit for the consideration of the Educational 
Conference at Simla the question of uniformity in®the rules relating to ad- 
mission into Government service. 

At present the High School examination of one Presidency is not in all 
eases recognised by other Presidencies. Then again it varies, both in the 
methods on which it is conducted and in standard in dfferent Piesidencies and 
in some cases is open to much criticism. In some Presidencies non-Eu.ro}>ean 
hoys in European schools are allowed and in others they are not allowed to s:E 
for it. 

If it is to be retained as a test for entry into Government service, it and 
the conditions attaching to it, ought to be made uniform for all India. 

The question, however, of substituting for it the Cambridge Locals (Senior) 
deserves consideration. With regard to this examination there is also diversity 
of legislation in the different Presidencies. Some forbid, some permit and some 
insist on its introduction into European schools. The prohibition, in the case 
of Madras Presidency is strongly felt by several school authorities and by many 
parents. 
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APPEHBIX 22. 


Hote on Britisli Amy Scliools in India and Enma by LieatenaiLt 
L Spiegeliiaiter, Inspector of Army SclioAs, Maini Tal* 


Tl^e administratioTi of British Army Schools in India is under the 
Adjutant General who may depute an officer from Army Head-quarters to 
visit Army Schools, from time to time, without notice. 

The Code of Eegulations (known as the Handbook of Instructions for 
British Army Schools in India) and the curricula as laid down in these regula- 
tions must»be adhered to generally, in all Army Schools but details are left 
in the hands of General Officers Commanding or those to whom they may 
delegate their aujihority*. 

2 Eor purposes of Inspection and visitation, the schools are divided into 
six “circles” \iitli an Inspector for each, who is under the orders of the 
General Officer Commanding the Division, 

3. The attendance of serving soldiers* children is compulsory, and no fees 
are charged. Military orphans and the children of pensioners are likewibe 
admitted free if they desire to attend an army school. 

A regimental school is under the charge of a home-trained Army School - 
ma‘?ter who teaches both boys and girls above seven years of asre. Tlie 
assistant teachers are selected soldiers of superior intelligence vho have 
received six months’ tiaining at one of the training classes. 

Infants’ schools are conducted separately, under the charge of an Apmv 
Schoolmistress w'ho likewise has been trained in the Dnited Kingdom. They 
include, besules the ordinary infant classes, a class working in Standard 1. 
A girl pupil teacher is allowed vihen the average attendance exceeds twenty. 

4. The curricula are, with slight modifications, those adopted by the 
Board of Education in England for Standards I to VII. The regulations 
require that, where the instruction has not been interrupted by unavoidable 
circumstances, a child of aveiage ability between 7 and 8 years of age shall 
pass Standard I, and be promoted to the “ Eider Children’s School ” and shall 
attain a higher standard each year, until at 14 years of age, Standard VII 
shall have been passed. As the numbers attending in the majority of schools 
are small (sometimes below 20) each child receives a large amount of individual 
attenHon from the trained teacher in charge (who is responsible for all classes) 
and the child has little difficulty in attaining the standard prescribed for its 
age. After passing Standard VXI, children generally attend for another twelve 
months (until they attain 15 years of age) duiiug which time they thoroughly 
revise the work of previous years and take up additional subjects. 

5. The children of soldiers serving in India are placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with those at home. The latter are eligible to compete for 
county council and other scholarships at secondary schools. I would beg to 
suggest, for the consideration of the conference, that a certain number of 
scholarships — six would he a suitable proportion, being one from each circle — 
be awarded annually to children attending Kegimental Schools in India, wiio 
have passed Standard VII with special credit, and -who are recommended by 
the Insnector of the Circle, (at the conclusion of one year’s special preparation) 
as likely to beneht by a higher course of study. 

Details of such a scheme could he worked out later, also the selection of the 
schools, and the periods for which these scholarships should be tenable. As 
the course of instruction in Army Schools differs from that which obtains in 
civil schools, it is thought that it would hardly he fair to ask the children 
to compete for scholarships with children attending civil schools. 

6. It may he added that the total number of children between 8 and 15 
years of age on the school rolls is approximately 1,600. The number of infant 
children exceeds 2,000. In conclusion it may safely be said that the 
instruction in Army Schools is very thorough, as far as it goes, an excellent 
foundation being laid ; and that the schools generally, are in a highly efficient 
condition. 
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iPPEIDIX 23. 


leltei- dateii Caknttaj tlie SOtlilfay 1912, from tlie Eo.i'TIe ¥r. 
W. C. Haclge^ C I.1-, oe tlie Inepectioa of Sdiools and the right of 
admission. 


I wish to brini? two subjects before the July Education Conferencej regard- 
ing which I think it right to address you beforehand. They relate to the Ins- 
pection of European Schools and the right of admission to these sjphools — both ' 
admi^'Sible under the head of “ Administration ’h 

2. Inspection may be treated under the beads of Jurisdiction and Appoint- 
ments, and Admission under the beads of Tests and Advantages. 

3. Becont changes, which leave the bulk of schools in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, give comparatively few to Bihar and Orissa, and I do not know whether 
there are any in Assam. 

4. In Assam there cannot within any period claiming present attention, be 
schools enough to need a separate Inspector. In Bihar, if there are a dozen or 
so schools, more or less, these will hardly require a separate Inspector. Consi- 
dering the distinctive character of the wmrk of an Inspector of European schools, 
it would lead to bad work and sad results, to require any other Educational 
Officer to take up Inspection work while attending to Indian institutions 
w^bich must claim most of his time and attention. 

B. Bengal cannot have less than fifty schools, and if Biliar and Assam do 
not between them add more than another quarter, more or less, to this number, 

I venture to suggest that there should be one Inspector for all these three ; 
and as I understand that provincial boundaries are already ignored in some ex- 
isting Inspectional jurisdictions, there is precedent for this proposal. If the 
schools in an Inspector’s jurisdiction increased later on to such an extent as to 
make it difficult for him to tackle all his duties, he might then he given an As- 
sistant. But such developments need not seriously be considered to-day. 

G, 311016 would still stand over the question of other Provincial relations, 
and if any insupeiable diifculty arose in adjusting these, I would respectfully 
submit that, as the domiciled Anglo-I ml ''an Community are scattered all over 
India, and the problem of their education, unlike most purely Indian provincial 
problems, is virtually of the same type all over the country, European education 
should be made a branch of ilie Imperial Admiimfrafmi and remain un- 
der the control of the Government of India, This would remove manydiffi- 
cuTies. 

7. Such an arrangement would admit of any division, of inspectional jur’s- 
diclinis that wonld uniformly proportion work to individual capacity, and also 
seeuie the great advmtage <»f a special organisation in nhioh every ollicer would 
from the time of joining to that of retirement, he engaged in, and give all hia 
time and attention to, the identical kind of work — a tvork differing in impor- 
tant respects from ordinary Indian education, and giving its proper place to 
religious instruction. 

8. I respectfully and earnestly solicit careful consideration of the points 
briefly outlined in these suggestions. If the formation of character and the main- 
tenance of British and Christian traditions have taken an important place in the 
eonsitleralu'ous wfiieh have demanded a separate system of European education in 
India and led to the recognition of that demand, the braring of the foregoing 
suggestion on the training by experience of Inspectors appointed to supervise 
that education is obvious. 

9. At present it would seem as if any educational Officer for whom there 
is no vacancy anywhere else, may be appointed Inspector of European Schools, 
without any experience of such schools and without having had any oppor- 
tunity of showing any interest in these schools, or of proving possession of the 
necessary special aptitudes. He ought clearly to be a specialist. In Bengal 
there have been four or five Inspectors in five years, only one of whom had 
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any preTions csporipnce of European Scliools. I am trying to enforce aa 
impoitant principle withoiit any personal reflection wliatsoeve’". Efficiency 
can hardly be fairly expected under such conditions. 

10. If it be undesiiable, in spite of the Bombay precedent, to transgress ,* 
Proyiiicial limits until Inspeeiional jurisdictions eBewbere in Jnclicj, or to • 
make them an Iropeiial charge an} u here, I would still urge con side rat ion of 
the proposal to include Bengal, Bibar and Oris'^a, and As^'am in one jLirisdiction, 
ProYincial boundaries f re not iosinerly conAdeml an ubslaclc to thocnnirol 
of opium establish merits lying outside of Bengal by the Bengal Board of 
Reyeiiiie. 

11. Th« second Ilia Iter to Y liieli I st licit urgent attention is the growth 
of a community of pure Indi-in GYtiaf'h'ou ulio adopt Emopoaii garioeiits and 
iiaines, and tlieira,diiri«isi(ininto European Schools speciadiy provided for pv'i'soiis 
of ])iiro or mixed European descent I submit thai while there arc Indian 
and j\li&siou institutions for this class, it iuTolves an injustice to the Domiciled 
to admit them to European schools at all ; and the oyil is aggravated 
when and where, irrespectively of tlic 15 per cent of pure Indi uas now 
allowed in but cscliided from seholaYsliipis, persons of the class pas^ in as 

Eurasians*’ andaie allowed to com^-ete for scholarships. 

12. I submit i hat a most careful investigation of t!io parentage of every ^eits. 
young peisoii admittcYl into any European School getting any aid from 
Government under regular rules, should be made by re-sponsihle authorities who 
sanction or refuse admisAon, and that soine pcaalty .should he attached to 
eyery infraction of iiie iiile. 

13. The matter here dealt witli is furilior complie<a ted by the return to 
India witli English wives of Iiitlian students educated in BntaiUj whose oif» 
spring are Anglo-Indian in one sen^e, though as they are said usually to adopt 
the mental attitude of their fathers in religion^ politics and economy, while 
'VTearing Europesn garments and are always wealthier than the domiciled 
Anglo-Indian who cannot afford to send his children away for an English 
education they can hardly he said to satisfy the conditions which gave rise to 
the European Education Code. They are not really of the class for whom 
European Editcation was provided. If any addition is made to the area from 
which competitions for scliolarships are drawm the scale on which advantages 
are provided for real domiciled Anglo-Indians calls for revision and enlarge- 
ment. 

14. I desire in concluBion to give the sincere assurance that no race 
prejudice has influenced a single suggestion submitted in thivS letter which ia 
designed esolusively to deal with questions of principle. 


SllDofE 
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Lelitar dated tlie 7tii June 1912 in oontiii nation of (i) from tlie 
Hon’ble Mr. W. 0. Madge, O.I.E., Go-lcntta. 


In contimiation of my demi-official lott-or of May 30tli to the Uon’ble the ^ 
Member in cliaigo, written before T received extracts paragraphs l^nd 3 of the " 
Government of India letter no 1044-105 1 ’, dated May lltli, regarding the 
submission io the Education Conference of contribuiioits from delegates, I have 
the honour to forward the following farther representation^ for consideration. 

2. In any outlook on the future of the domiciled Anglo-Indian community 
designed to improve their condition and prospects^ it cannot be overlooked that 
whatever influences may have conspired to bring about any proved degeneracy 
in any section of them, the exclusion of the whole community from prize 
appointments formerly open to them, which is some times inaccurately regarded 
as a consccjiience of the alleged degeneracy, would be more correctly described, 
wherever it actually exists, as one of its causes Though I am not of those 
who think that prospects in life are the only or the liighest motive of educa- 
tion, its place in education, wherever that may he placed by anj^ one, cannot be 
wisely or safely ignored. 

3. The most urgent need of the conimnnity is the demand for trained 

teacheis, and as a Noimal College seems the only source from which this 
demand ccji be .supplied, the founding of such a college is strongly recom- 
mended. it is generally realised that assured careers witii reasonable 

prospects are needed in order to retain efficient teachers. If at pn^sent even 
such teac^iers as we have only tale uj) teaching as a stepping stone to some- 
thing better, the best trained teachers, nnless assured of reguLir careers, can 
only he f'xpeeied to follow the example of teachers imported by 'private schools 
-who have abandoned them as soon as their c- ntraets were over. (Tlie Doveton 
College lo'^fc over E.S. 10,000 in importing teachers, of whom all left in time, 
and three on leaving became Birectois of Tublio Instruction in different 
provinces. The College received no oomjieiisatioii ) 

4. The project of a N'lrinal College may be combined wuth the establish- 
ment of a European [Jniversity either a teaching or only an examining body, 
as may be thought best: siieli an instdution tone coifening degrees in Divinity, 
Hnuianity and Seienco) bf'ing the logic il climax of a se parade system of 
European education. If any sc heme could be devised for meeting this need of 
the higher education in existing Indian uiuvorsities, this project would not 
have been pressed. It has been suggested only becauso of the difficulties of 
co-ordinating the final results of European education in India with those of 
Britain. It cannot be said tint no class of Anglo-Indians deserves, or promises 
to repay, the best education obtainable anywhere. 

6. As the Roman Priesthood supply teachers from their own schools from 
Europe they may not care to send students to the State Normal College, if 
one were setup ; but a Roman hostel attached to such a college miglit^feneet 
this dilllculty. But though nohody can appreciate more highly than I iib the 
services of the Roman Ohurch to the community, this objection to a Normal 
College is not a ground for refusing io equalise as far as possible the position 
of the whole community, in respect of educational advantages with that of 
British students. 

6. My proposal to make the Inspection of European Schools an Imperial 
charge may go against the present sentiment in favour of decentralisation, but 
the considerations which have compelled the setting nj) of a separate system of 
European education may require to be pressed to their logical conclusion. It 
must prove an advantage to keep all Inspectors of European Schools in a single 
service, in which from beginning to close of their careers they would acquire, 
and mature in, the needed experience of specialists, and this adjustment of 
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conditions to needs could only be secured under Imperial control, uddcli is 
furtber supported by the fad that the community are scattered all oyer India 
in small groups and everywhere require the same kind of education. Later onj 
a University or even Normal College migiii supply schools vitli iocallj^ reoruited^ 
Inspectors as well as teachers. 

7. The centralisation oC education divides ii self into the two subjects of 
waste of resource and (o) scruples of conso.cnce, 

(a) A miaimum standard of dficiency in instruction and an average 
standard number of pupils (varying with a small nia’^imiim and 
raimnium margin) ought to be fixed for both the imriiber of 
• classes and the number ot pupils in each class. Any school in 
which the teacliing standard was maintained, but which did not 
either tSach the btaudard number of (dasses lua* contain the 
standard number of pupils in each cla^s, w'ould involve some 
waste of resource. How lar, if at all, this axiom should yield to 
any kind of sentiment, I am not prepared to say. 

(&) The Roman objection to coiiceutraiioii, based on scruples ol cons- 
cience, tlioiigli unfortunate from tbe state’s point of view, can 
liardly be altogetboi* ignored, though the true signidcance of the 
existing methods of the Roman supply of eliicieni teachers at 
comparatively low cost, ought to be fairly estimated. It is also 
a question for the L^epartment to discuss with the Roman hier- 
archy in India how far the reported domestic rule of Roman 
dioce&<'S, which requires aBRIiop to maiulain a number of schools 
of different types in his owu diocese, irrespective of the number 
of pupils attending each school and each class i.i it, estabiishesj 
on grounds that a iieutial Government is bound to consider when 
allotting grants, a recognisable ciaiiu. Thi'i is a quoslfon of ways 
and means and not. one of public X)olicy, and m view of their past 
services to the comninniiy, any concession that could be rightly 
made, without crip [ding public resources or Wioaging oilier 
schools, may well be granted. 

8. d'he question of the division of schoeds into Eiomentavy and Secondary 
is not wholly one for experts. 'Wherever a suffident number of pupils attend 
a school under the standardisation alluded to in paragraph 7, clause it 
ought to be possible for any pupil of cbaracler and attainments to rise to any 
reward accessible to any pupil of any school. In India where, owing to causes 
touched on in paragraph 2, respectable families have been artificially depressed, 
mere class distinctions, especially such as aie based on niere wealth, ought not 
to weigh with the Government to the prejudice of any school or pupil, 

9. As experts differ on the question whether clauses 27 anil .07 of the 
Code serve the purpose indioated above, the question requires full discussion in 
conference. Tiie sending of a promising pupil to a new school to complete an 
education begun in another involves more serious results than the mere loss by 
Ms first school of the credit of his acliicvc meats. It is not an idle plea that 
both teacher and tauglitgain, in the mutual eonfidencos of earlier years, advan- 
tages that are valuable assets in all educaiion designed to mould character as 
well as to cultivate iotelleot. 

10. In conclusion I respectfully urge (1) both that some seai'cMug exami- 
nation as to Ms parentage should precede the admission of any pupil to the 
advantages of a European school, and (2) that some name or definition should 
be affixed to both school and Code that will keep out pupils of pure Indian 
descent adopting foreign garments and foreign names, who have had free access 
to some European sc, hook in the past. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

APFEMDIX 25 


Letter from Mrs. M. B. rep.iili^g on th.e subject of Soieiitillc 
Temperance Instrnctfcii. 


On bobalf of &^,he Women's Cliristian Temperanee Eiiion of India I slionld 
like to call yoiir atti'ntioii to tlic subject of Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion in connection witli that of liygiene, in the European schools of this 
country. 

Especially do I desire to bring to your notice the cnclbsed Syllabus ’I 
This was pres^ ntecl to Parliaiiicnt by IJis Majesty’s command® 

This syllabus is I believe used in schools in England and I believe in some 
parts of India. 

It is the earnest desire that it be iutrodiicccl into all the European schools 
of the Empire. 

Kindly consider the following : — 

1, I n a tour in 1908 when I addressed a large number of schools in the 
Tarious Provinces (hy the permission of the Superintendents of Public Instrac^ 
tion and coucurrence of the PrincipalH of the scliools)^ I presented the following 
Resolution to many of the Principals and teachers of the said schooisj and 
obtained the subjoined signatures : — 

Mesohition > 

Believing that in connection witli general hygiene and physiology the 
youth iu India should be taught the effects of alcohol on the body^ we heartily 
endorse all efforts now being made by Superintendents of Public Instruction to 
Intioduce this subject into the schools and we believe the best way in which 
this may be accomplished is to have these subjects embodied in the Government 
cuniculum in the various Provinces of the Empire. 

Signatures. — (True copy from the book containing both Resolution and 
signatures) . 


Signatures. Comments. 

K. Raymond^ La Martinere, Calcutta. “ If hygiene and physiology are 

taught.” 

E. B. Price, Methodist American Institution, Calcutta. 

G. Schenzlin, „ „ „ „ 

N. Henkle, Calcutta Girls’ High School, Calcutta. 

E. A. Lynn, Mission Girls’ High School, Cuttack. 

A. M. Thompson „ „ „ ~ „ 

Alice A. Evans, Stanley Girls’ High School, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Alice Prayero, Government Zanana Girls’ High School, Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

Maude Marrett, „ „ „ „ „ „ 

O. R. Burnett, Harke Indo- British Institute, Bombay. 

Ellen W . Eox, Principal, Girls’ High School, Poona. 

(Pimdita) Ramabai-Mukti, Khedgaon, Poona. 
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A. C. Riddaidj Bengal Chaplain, and Honoiarj Secretary, Free Schools, 
Calcutta. 

T. Lemman, Old Churcli, Calcutta. 

B/Cginald Iloombes, City Mission, Calcutta. 

Babel M. Angii*^, Ind. General Se ‘retary, Baptist Z inana MBsion. 

Bebary Saul Anddy (llai Sahib), 18 Qoviiith Dhari Lane, Calcutta. 

B. li. Manley, Principal, Collins Institute, Calcutta. 

Malcojm Goldsmith, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

W. U. FrendergasL „ „ 

H. Gulliford, Coonoor. 

Lalsinghji, Thakur Saliih, Wadhwan, 

Tier. E. E. Benson, St. Paul’s, Darjeeling, “ Yes. Certainly, as part of the 
Science Course, it should be natui ally included, but it should come in natu- 
rally and not dominate the subject.*’ E. B. B. 

Sister Florence, Diocesan, Darjeeling. (Similar comment to abore.) 

B Creek, Principal, Queen’s Hill School, Darjeeling. Comment. This 
teaching of Science Temperance is ceitainly one good ounce of prerention.” 

Annodack Sen, B. D. Superintenlent, City Collegiate School, Calcutta. 

Julian Clifford, Secretary, S. P. C. I. 

Khan Kbanan, Military Minister, Hyderabad, Decenn. 

Samuel Cress, Principal, Staine's High School, Coonoor. 

Mrs. E. A. Blo-^ham, HeadmBtress, St. John’s Girls’ School, Bangalore. 

J. P. Hill, Secretary, Y. M. 0. A., Bangalore. 

In most of these schools represented and in many others where I spoke I 
found there was no instruction on the effects of alcohol. 

This list of signatures indicates the desire of many educationalists on this 
mattem and speaking on behalf of the 1,600 and more members of my own 
society, and on that of thou'^ands of Europeans in India, I ^’^ould most earner* tly 
urge that this syllabus be not only recommended in a general way, but that it 
be made an integral part of the curriculum in all European schools in all parts 
of India. 

When left to the option of teachers it shares the same fate that would befall 
any subject in this way. 

May I ask your kind consideration of the following, and also solicit an 
answer to each of the questions*. — 

I. Id what proYinces is this syllabus now being used ? 

2 . Is it in any Province made an integral part of the Govemnient curri- 
culum ? 

3. Can it be made such an integral part of the curriculum by being endorsed 
by yourself and your committee? 

4. May we in view of all the facts laid before you, be assured that the 
matter of making the “ Syllabus ” an essential part of the Govemmeat curri- 
culum be carefully considered by your department ? 

5. Would a book on Hysiene (including naturally the subject of alcohol) 
prepared few the Primary European schools be examined by your department 
with a view to its adoption as a text book in the aforesaid primary schools? 

Asking again in conclusion your favorable consideration, and a reply before 
the end of the year. 


2llDofIS 
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SYLLABUS OB LESSONS ON ‘‘TEMPERANCE ” EOR SCHOLARS 
ATTENDING PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Prefatory Note. 

1. It is hoped. tEat in course of time such instruction on the subject of 
Temperaaoe,” in its restricted sense, as is suitable to Public Elementary 
Schools will be giren by tbe regular Staff as part of the teaching of the elemen- 
tary rules of personal health which should he included in the curriculum of 
every school. Article 2 (9) of the Code for 1908 indicatJes that such instruction 
should be given wherever possiblej and Hygiene (which„of course, compre- 
hends instructions relating to alcoholic drinks) is now included as one of the 
regular subjects for Two Year Students in Training Colleges [Article 15 (a) 
of the Regulations for the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools], 

2 At present, however, some schools have on their Staff no teachers who 
have the special knowledge required for giving teaching of this kind, and in 
order that the scholars may receive instruction in “Temperance,” the services 
of special peripatetic teachers have been offered by various Societies and Orga- 
nisations, and have in many cases been accepted by Local Education Autborious 
ties and Managers of Schools. Such instruction has been allowed to count 
towards the period of secular iustraciion required by tbe Code. These extrane- 
teachers, however competent they may be, have not always the particular 
qualification required by the Cede, nor the experience of the methods of teach- 
ing suitable to scholars in Public Elementary Schools, which are possessed by 
tbe regular teachers on the Staff of the schools. Further, the syllabuses of 
Temperance ” lectures to be given hy extraneous teachers which have been 
submitted for the Board’s approval have been very various, and in some casts 
have not been specially designed for the instruction of scholars in Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, nor have they always been appropriate to that purpose. In 
these circumstances the Board have come to tbe conclusion that the time has 
come for the issue of an official Syllabus to which all instruction in “Tem- 
perance” (whether given by extraneous teachers or hy teachers on the ordinary 
Staff) should conform in general character, and, to some extent, in detail. 
The Board believe this course to be essential in order to provide security that the 
teaching given on this difficult matter shall be both accurate in its statement of 
facts and suitable in its manner of presentation to scholars in Public Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

8. The following Syllabus has accordingly been framed as a “ Model ” 
Syllabus for use by teachers in Public Elementary Schools, whether they are 
or are not members of tbe Schools Staff, and the Board of Education will not 
in ordinary circumstances be prepared to approve under Article 3 of the Code 
any Syllabus of instruction which departs substantially from this Model. It is 
suggested that at least three lessons in the subject should be given to the 
children each year. It is, however, desirable to arrange, so far as may be 
possible, that if any part of the instruction is given to children who are under 
10 years of age, it should be only that which is of the broadest and most general 
character, and that lessons on the matter of tbe Third Section should only be 
given to children who are over 12 years of age. Where three lessons cannot 
be given, tbe teacher may be able to cover the ground in rather less detail in 
two lessons, and where one lesson only is given, it is preferable that the matter 
in Section III of the Syllabus should be very lightly touched, the main atten- 
tion being concentrated on Sections I and 11. Where tbe lessons are given at 
distant intervals, as will sometimes be the case, it is clearly desirable to begin 
the later lessons by a brief recapitulation of those which have preceded. There 
is an obvious advantage in securing that a series of three lessons is given to the 
children within a comparatively short period. Lessons on this subject need not 
necessarily be grouped under a separate head in the curriculum, but can appro- 
priately be included in instruction on Hygiene, of which indeed they form a 
part, 
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It will be observed that tbe principle of the Syllabus is to proceed^ as far as 
possibles by means of question and answer, from what the child already knows 
to what it does not know. By this means the child is brought to express what 
it has already experienced, and is led on, by amplification and illustration, to 
realise what is most conducive to a healthy life. Teeimical terms and language 
which a child would not understand have been avoided as far as practicable, 
and it is of the highest importance that in using the Syllabus the teacher 
should be careful to employ only the simplest language. 

4. Some Notes for the guidance of teachers have been appended which 
elaborate the necessarily condensed statements of the Syllabus, and indicate 
under each heading the line which should he taken and tbe material which can 
be safely used in enfoTjcing or illustrating the several points. It is not, of 
course, intended that these Notes should ever be read to the class or used in 
such a way as to overload the teaching with detail. It may be taken that the 
statements of fact made both in the Syllabus and in the Notes have been 
carefully verified, and that the inferences drawn from the facts are supported 
by scientific opinion of high authority, 

6. It has been alleged that some of the " Temperance ’’ teaching given in 
the past which was represented as ** scientific has, in fact, fallen short of a 
scientific standard as regards accuracy in slating facts, caution in drawing in- 
ferences, or methods of instruction. Indeed in some cases it appears that 
attempts have been made to support the incontrovertible general arguments 
against the abuse of stimulants by suggesting that alcohol inevitably and 
invariably has deleterious consequences when taken as a beverage in any con- 
ditions whatever. The supposed proof of this proposition, sometimes included 
in lectures on Temperance ” given in Public Elementary Schools, occupied 
time that might have been better employed for the purpose of inculcating 
“Temperance** on broad intelligible grounds, and as a scientific argument 
rested on somewhat precarious foundations. 

6. The teacher will know that a temperate life depends mainly on good 
habits and the appreciation and practice of a few simple and direct rules of 
health and conduct, and is therefore largely a matter of good training. There 
are open to the teachers on the Stafi of the School frequent opportunities, apart 
from the regular lessons, of impressing upon the scholars the importance of 
habits of self-control. It should be the object of any special instruction in 
“ Temperance,” as in other departments of Hygiene, to supply in a simple 
intelligible form the broad truths of the subject and plain reasons for the good 
habits which it should be the constant aim of the School life, no less than of 
the Home life, to develop iu the scholars. 

7. “ Temperance teaching in Public Eementary Schools should therefore 
aim mainly at impressing upon the scholars the manifest advantages of abste- 
miousness, and the absence of advantage in, and the positive risks and dangers 
of, any departure from it. The advice or injunctions given should be based 
upon the broad facts of common experience,^ such as children can readily 
understand, and upon the conclusions of trained observers (e.g.^ as to the 
extent to which the power to do mental and physical work is affected by the 
consumption of alcohol in its ordinary forms), rather than upon the results of 
laboratory experiments or pathological studies. The latter may be valuable in 
the teaching of advanced students of Hygiene, but can have little, if any, real 
meaning for children. The teacher should carefully avoid anything, whether in 
the details or in the methods of dealing with them, calculated to excite morbid 
curiosity or fear. Instruction on the subject of “ Temperance ” should itself 
he temperate and should make a sober appeal to such reasoning capacity as a 
child possesses and to tbe ideas of decent, self-respecting and dutiful living which 
every good teacher endeavours to present to and cultivate in the children under 
Ms charge. 


BOBEBT L. MOBANT,* 


June hti 1909, 
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SYLLABUS. 

Section I. 

EATING ANE DRINKING : POOD AND ITS USE. 

1. What things do we eat ? 

2. 'ihe different kinds of food. 

Meats, fats, starches, sugars, salts. Water in feed. 

S. What is the use of our food ? M' iiy food is necessary. ^ 

(ct) Rood is necessary for the growth of the "body. 

{b) Eood prevents the body from becoming thin and wearing away. 
It repairs waste. 

(c) It is from food that we get onr strength and power to work. 

{d) It is by onr food that the body is kept warm. 

(e) The working of the mind depends upon the condition of the body. 
If the body is not properly fed the mind will not work so well. 

4. Overfeeding and underfeeding. Too little food is bad for the body ; 

too much food is bad also. 

5. The special usefulness of the different kinds of food. Why people eat 

various kinds of food, and why they are wise to do so. 

6. T1 ings which people eat and drink for pleasure. Sweets, cakes, tea, 

coffee and cocoa. Some of these things are foods or quench 
thirst. The value of each. Why people drink tea and coffee. 

7. Other beverages. 

Besides these beverages, which are in part useful, people also^® 

pleasure other beverages, such as beer, wine, spirits. A 

not useful in the ways in which our ordinary food, 
things as cocoa and milk, are useful. People often do theWseives 
great harm by taking too much beer, wine and spirits. 

The chief reason for this is that these beverages contain Alcohol and 
iiitle or no real food- substance. 

Children and young people ought neoer to take alcoholic beverages in miy 
circm^stances^ unless by a doctor's express order. 

Section II 

ALCOHOL --EFEEOTS OE ALCOHOLIC BEYERAGES ON THE BODY. 

1. The presence of Alcohol in beer, wine and spirits. 

Not only are beer, wine and spmts not useful to us in the same way 
that our ordinary food is useful ; they also contain varying 
proportions of alcohol, which in. pure form is injurious to the human 
body. 

2. Some characteristics and uses of pure Alcohol. 

3. The proportion of Alcohol in beer, wine and spirits. 

It is impossible to drink alcohol undiluted, because of the direct 
injury and pain it would produce. ^ ^ ^ / 

The harmful effects of alcohol are weakened, though not destroyed, 
wDen it is mixed with water and other things, as in alcoholic beve« 
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4. Tlie drinking of alcoholic beverages may bring about injnrioiis effects 
and changes in our bodies, which may be considered under the 
following headings : — 

The effect of Alcohol on 

(«») Growth. 

(^) The power of the body to resist disease. 

(g) The body’s strength and ]30wer to work. 

(d) The proper digestion of food. 

^ (e) The heat of the body, 

( f) The control of the body which is exercised by the brain. 

(^) The intelligence and understanding. 

5. The effects of excessive drinking of Alcohol : — 

(a) The man or woman who habitually drinks too much alcohol may 
become a mental or pliysical wreck. 

(3) Persons who drink in excess do not, as a rule, have long or 
healthy lives. The evidence of this. 

Section III. 

Vlh CONSEQUENCES OE INTEMPERANCE TO THE INDIVIDUAL, 
TO THE HOME, AND TO THE STATE. 

{For children over 12 only ) 

1. The drinking of alcoholic beverages not only may have bad eilbcts upon 

the body and mind of the individual, but also may be followed by 
still more serious conse^^uences, namely, moral injury to himself 
and great harm to others. 

2. The importance of self-control and temperance in all things. Ereedom 

is lost if evil habits are acquired. 

3. The personal consequences of excessive drinking of Alcohol % — 

(a) Waste of money which could be wisely spent or saved. The value 
of thrift. 

(5) Loss of self-respect. 

(c) Unfitness for work ; loss of employment. Pauperism. 

(d) Ill-health ; disease. Insanity. 

(c) Neglect of duty i moral degradation. Crime. 

if) The ruin of homes ; unhappiness and suffering of men, women, 
and children. 

4. The social evils which result from alcoholic excess. 

The habit of alcoholic excess affects not only the individual and his 
family, but also the State, i,e.s the whole of the people. There is 
wasteful expenditure of money ; and paupers, lunatics, and criminals 
are a heavy burden on the public. The working powers of the 
people as a whole are impaired, and so the prosperity of the nation 
itself is undermined. 


2UI)afE 
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NOTES ON TEMPERANCE SYLLABUS 

Sectiou L 


1. What things io we eat ? 

By questioning tlie children the teacher will be able to ascertain a considerable number of foods in 
common use in then’ own homes, or which they ha-ve had in their most recent meal, such as moat, fish, bread,, 
blitter, jam, potatoes, etc. 

2. The different heinds of food» 

The children will thus learn that there are vaiious hinds of food. Broadly, all foods may be grouped under 
four different beadings (al Meats, among which may be included butcher’s meat, fish, bacon, poultry, eggs 
■and also cheese and milh ; (h) i'ofs — such as butter, diipping, cieatn, margarine, baoonfat ; (c) iSiarckes and 
f>ttffars^a.moj}g foods which contain starch are bread, potatoes, dee, tapioca ; sugar is found in beetroot, carrots, 
sugar-cane, sweet fruits, and milk ; id) Salt ^ — among which common salt is one of the most impoitant. It is, ^ 
however, necessary for us to eat Irash fruit and vegetables, because these also contain ‘‘salts” m well as “ acids.” 
Most kinds of food belong to more than one of these groups, for instance, milk contains meat substance, fat, 
sugar aud salts, besides water ; bacon contains meat and fat ; eggs contain meat substance, fat and salts. 
Geuemlly, however, the food consists chielly of one food substance, such as meat gr fat. All these different 
food substances are required by the body, and it is theiefore necas.sary to eat many different kinds of food.. 
Milk is almost the only food which contains everything needful for children, anct that is why it is so important 
that babies and little childien should have plenty of milk. Some people do not like eating meat or fish, and 
they must on that account take ail eslia amount of such foods as milk and cheese instead, for they cannot 
keep well or strong if they eat only staicb-containing foods, fat and vegetables. 

Water in food. 

Besides solid food to eat we need nlso something to drink. Water is the best fluid to drink, and man 
cannot live without it any more than plants or animals can. If a plant is not watered, and is thus allowed 
to become dry, it will wither and die ; the human bpdy will also die if it cannot obtain water. Most food 
contains a good deal of water ; and some food, such as jelly, though appearing to be quite solid, are almost 
wholly made of water. All fruits and vegetables emtam water, and thus wh n they are cooked they seem 
smaller because some oi the water in them boils away, or becomes “ juice. ” Theie is also a large amount of 
water in meat. The water contained in food, however, is not enough to keep us healthy, and we must therefore 
always drink water as well. Water is necessary partly because it helps to dissolve and make liquid the food 
’which is eaten. The nourishing part of the food is then iu a condition to be abs nbed into the blood, and is 
distributed by the blood to all paits of the body. Pood can only be taken up by the blood in liquid form, so 
that without waier the food would be of little or no use to our bodi'.s, however good it might be in itself. 
Water thtrefore may in this sense be cousideied a food. 

3. What is the use of our food ? Why food is necessary. 

Everything we eat is not necessarily “ food.” To be a real food it must be able to help the body in one cr 
more of the following ways 

(a) Food is necessary for the growth of the body. 

It must help to make the body taller and bigger. Babies and ehildren have to grow bigger and heavier^ 
they cannot do this unless food is given to the body which it is able to turn into bone and muscle. After 
serious illness grown-up people become thin, wasted and weak— then they have to eaL food to restore them, 
aud to make their muscles hig aud strong again. 

(b) Food prevents the body from becoming thin and wearing away. 

If we do not have food foi several hours we begin to feel hungry. Some part of the body is 
eontiimally wearing away aud being used up, somewhat in tue stime way as a candle is used up as it bums. 
When we feel hungry it means that we feel the need of food to replace the pait of the body that has wasted 
away. If we use our mu’-cles and do baid work the body wears aivay faster than if we do no work, and 
therefoie we need more food after our v’ork to make up for thisextia waste. If we cannot gat enough foo I 
we know that we giow thin, so it is evident that we must take food ev.n if the body is to remain the s«me 
size and weight. 

(c) It is from food that we get our strength and power to worlc. 

When we do work with fmr bodies or minds we use up oui’ strength, and sooner or U^er wo get tiied 
ard have no more power or enersry to work. Then, besidts rest, wo require food to supply fresh ^strength ami 
energy to makeup for that which we have lost. 

{&] It is by our food that the body is kepttmrm. 

As our bodies aie warmer than the air and most of the objects which surround U':;, they are constantly 
cooling down .and losing boat. When food is taken into the body and absorbed into the Wood, heat is 
produced, ins mewhat the same way as beat is formed when anything is barned. It is the heat derived 
from our food which replaces the heat lost from the surface of the body, and which prevents us from becuming 
too cold. This explains why people often feel particularly cold when they are hungry. 

(e) The working of the mind depends on the condition of the body. 

Our minds cannot work well unless our bodies are properly fed and warmed, because food serves 

to strengthen brain as well as body. Just as the, body becoi«eB_ weak and unable to work if it is not 

fed, so the biain' also bacomea less active if not nourished. Thus, children who are not properly fod cannot 

lean their lessons as well as if they were _ well nourished. It L, moreover, paiihuhrly impoitant that 
childien should receive suit.uble and sufficient food, because under-nourishment in childhood may staive, 
not only t!ie body, hut also the brain, upon the health, capacity and power of which so much of their 
future Lfe depends. 

di Overffeding and underfeeding. 

While wo should always eat enough food to keep us strong and well, we should never take more than 
is necessary for this pui pose. Too much food is not only usele.ss, it also does harm. Extra and unnecessary 
food either passes out of the body and is wasted, or else is stored up ia the body as fat, so that people who 
eat to^^- much may become very stout, Such people are on the whole ie&s healthy and are more liable to iilm.® 
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tlian iliose wlio LaTe more self-control and eat only enongli ffir their actual ne^ds. Over-fesflmg maybe, and 
often is, more barmful than undeifeediiig. It is quite as bad for cbildreu to have too much to eat as tor 
grown-up people. 

5. The special usefulness of the different hinds of food. Wiii people eat various hinds of food and tcitv they 
are wise to do so. 

The several hinds of food referred to above are all required by the body and each hind is of use in 
its own particular way. Per instance, meat, fish and eggs help the body to g-ow, <o become strong and 
able to work; they help to make muscle and supply eneigy and strength Cheese (which contains tiic meat 
substance of milk) and milk are useful iu the sarne way. Poods containing suirar and staich also help 
to make the body stiong and fit for work, but they make it warm too, Pat in food both m.T.ke.s tlia 
body waim and keeps it from getting thin. Besides tlm.se Biods, we shall do well to eat fiuits and 
gieen vegetables, because they too help to keep the body healthy. 

It is easy to see why it is not good to hy and live on one kind of food alone. If, for example, we 
'eat only biead and butter, we have starch and fat iu our food, but that is mt enough to nake the body 
grow and keep Strong. If wo live on meat or fish only, we have not enongh fat or sng.ir to keep us waim. 
If we do not have fresh vegetables or fruit with onr food, we become ill, because our diet then lacks the 
necessary salts and acids, 'lhis.»is the reason why sailois who made long voyages in sailn g ships used 
to get ill because in. th^se days it was not possible to store enough fresh vegetables to last for the whole 
voyage. We must therefoie ^at a little of a good many different kinds of food if we are to keep well 
and strong, but we should always avpid eating and drinking anything that is either useless or likely to 
do the body harm, and is therefore not a real “ food,” like those of uhich we have been speaking. 

6, Things which people eat and drlnh for pleasure. 

Besides the food that people eat to do them _ good or make them strong, there are many things 
•which they eat merely because they like them. Chiidien, for in^-tance, like sweets and cakes. Sweets 
and cakes contain sugar and other pleasant things that are good for us if we do not eat too much of them. If 
rve eat too many sweets especially between meals, we have no appetite for the other more nrurishing food 
which the body needs, and besides this the sweets and cakes may actually make us ill and so do us harm. 

People also drink things because they like them ; for instance, tea, coffee, and cocoa. PTeither tea nor 
coffee is a real food ; the only food in tea as we drink it is the milk and sugar that we put into it. The 
difference between milk nr any other food and tea lies in the fact, that milk gives the body power and 
strength, whereas tea only helps the body to put foith and use the stieng'h it has gained fiom real food ® 
If people drink these things when they are tired, they feel for a short time fresher and move aide to work — 
they feel “ stimulated,'’ in fact. This is due to a certain substance which tea and coffee contain, which tempo- 
rarily increases our oapneity for muscular and^ menta.1 work, and, if taken in moderate q'lantities, does so 
without causing any maiked reaction. Thus fatigue is iu soma degree realiy diminished and not only ob.scured. 
People therefore drink tea and coffee partly because they have a pleasant taste and quench thirst, but also 
partly because of their stimulating effect. If we diink them iu moderation they do ns no harm, bnt if 
we take them too frequently, especially foi the purpose of fieshening us up when we are tired th^-n they may- 
be distinctly harmful. When people are tired they do not need stimulants so much as rest and real food, before 
they .begin to work again. 

Tea should always be freshly made and sbnuH not be strong. To make tea properly, a teaspoonful or 
more should be put into a clean warm tea pot, boiling water should he pouied in, and the tea may be left to 
stand three or four minutes. It will then be ready to drink. If tea is left to stan 1 long after it has been made 
it soon begins to taste bitter ; this is because a substance, “ Tanin,” is being dissolved out of the tea-leaves 
by the hot water. The longer the tea stands, the more tannin there will be in it. Besides making the tea taste 
bitter, the tannin is bad for our bodies : it prevents food being properly ab■^olbed, gives m indigestion and doe-? 
harm in other ways also. Tea should be drunk soon after it is made because there is then very little tannin 
in it Keither tea nor coffee is good _ for children ; they should have milk or cocoa instead. Cocoa is better 
for children than tea or coffee because it is less stimulating and contains a little more real food substance, 

7, Other beverages, such as beer, wine, spirits. 

Besides these beverages, there are others which people take because they like them, such as beer, wine 
and spirits. These things are not of leal use to ns, because they cannot make us grow, nor keep the 
body flora weariug away, and they cannot make us strong of warm. They contain little oc no meat 
substance, no starch and no fat, and only a little sugar and they are therefore not “ foods ” like the otlier.-? 
of which we have spoken. They should n( t be used as foods therefore, partly because they .are unable to help 
nourish the body but also partly because they may do actual harm hj preventing real food substances from being 
absorbed into the blood. Many people, however, suppose that beer is a real food, and they drink it paitly heeuisa 
they think it makes them more able to woik. It is true that theie is a ceitain amount of •nourishment in beer. 
There IS, for example, a little sugar and theie is a small quantity of the food subetance found in mori. To 
obtain enough food fro nx beer really to benefit the body, however, it would be accessary to take an extremely 
large quantity. Tor this reason the good that might be, done by tho nouriming part of the 1 eer would be more 
than counterbalanced by the barm done by the alcohol contained in so iaige a quantity of beer. Thi-s is one 
important reason £or not taking beer as a food. Another is the expense, for even it no haim were done by the 
amount of beer which it would be necessary to di ink, the coct of such a^meal would be far greater than tin cost 
of an equal amount of nourishment taken in the form of ordinary food. For these two reasons, therefore, 
beer cannot be considered to be one of the foods ” which the body requires. 

These alcoholic beverages do not, as a rule, quench thirst as water or lea can do, in fact they make 
people raoie thirsty and so cause them to bo inclined to go on drinking inoie beer or spirits, 'j hirst may be, 
m fW, actually created and increased instead of being satisfied. If this happens people may do theme^elves 
great harm, just as people who drink strong tea too often may do themselves harm ; but the harm ioat is 
done hy beer, wine and spirits is much gieater because they coniain a substance, Alcohol which tea does 
not, and this substance may be verj dangerou<5 to the body. Such bevoragos are especially liable to esn^^o isnrin 
they are taken between meals or without jiourisbing food. 

Children and young people should not drink beer or spirits of any kind. When they ore grown up, they 
will be able to Judge for themselves whether they^may fake baer in small quantities, or whether it is not imieh 
wiser and better to refuse to take any beer and spirits, and to use the_ money which would otherwise have bo-ts 
spent in this way to brighten their own lives and those of others. Children should bo given alcohol only wdioii 
the doctor orders it because they are ill. Bootois do not often orcler alcoholic drmks for children, because tlji y 
understand how dangerous such drinks may become and they are generally tshlu ia give suiue other medicioe whi •l.i 
will be equally useful. Children do not, as a rub, like the taste of alcohol ; in fact, wide experience proves tboi 


* Simple Lessons on Health for the Use of the Toung, hy Sir Miohael Foster (W'Bj. p'i.ge3i. 
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“ alcohol is seldom any temptation to the young, hut nevertheless, tl e Labit may be acquired and become 
a temptation later.”* 

It must be remembered that we cannot harm our bodies when in health by refusing to chink beer or spirits, 
because the body does not require them, where it is always possibm that various evils may arise as a consequence 
of taking beverages. 

Wg must also bear in mind that if alcohol is used regularly drinking habits may not infrequently result, for 
a mere knowledge of the dangers or alcohol is not always a sufficient safeguard. 

Section II. 

1 , The presence cf AleoTiol in heer, wine and spirits. 

Beer, wine and spirits are not useful to the body in any of the special ways in which our ordinary food 
is useful. They also coui.ain the dangerous substance which was referred to in the last section. This substance ® 
is alcohol, which iu pure form is harmful to tlie human body. 0 

2 , Some Characteristics and Uses of Pure Alcohol. 

m 

Pure alcohol is colourless and looks like water, but it has a peculiar smell which ws,ter has not, and it also 
has not the power to quench thirst like water, « 

It will burn ; brandy and whisky, which contain a great deal, will take fire easily ; methylated spirit, which 
is nearly all alcohol, is used for spirit lamps, &c., because it burns so well. 

If animal or vegetable substances, such as meat or green vegetables, are soaked in alcohol, they become 
hard and tough and would be useless as food Alcohol cannot dissolve fo'>d as water can, and therefore cannot 
help the body to absorb and make use of food. It is able, however, to dissolve other substances which water 
cannot dissolve. 

Alcohol has a great attraction for water, and if substances containing water are soaked in alcohol, they lose 
this water and become Ciy and bard. Alcohol is also able to absorb water from the tissues of the body, and 
this explains why alcoholic drinks tend to make a man more rather than le-.s thirsty. When the body loses 
water, whatever the cause of this loss may be, thirst is created which calls for a renewal of the supply of water. 
Alcoholic beverages, therefore, make a person thu’sfcy in the same way as he becomes thirsty after persphing 
freely. 

Thc =!0 properties of alcohol make it extremelv useful in certain arts and manufactures, and for some^ mdus- 
trial purposes. As a fuel, for example, it may he used for spirit lamps or to drive motors. The chemist uses 
it to piepaie and purify drugs and other compounds. It is employed to dry and bar’den substances ; manv 
articles and museum specimens are pieserved in spirit; and because it is almost impossible to freeze alcohol, 
it IS used instead of meioury in thermometerb wlien an exceedingly low temperature is to be registered. 

S. Proportion of Alcohol in heer, wine and spirits. 

it is not possible to drink pure alcohol, because it causes a hot painful feeling in the mouth, throat and 
stomach and aUo pi oduces direct injuiy. Tbei’efore it can only be taken when diluted and made weaker by 
mixing it whh water or other liquids less harmful than alcohol. 

Beer, wine, and spirits all contain alcohol. There is soma in beer, more in most wines, and a great deal 
in spiiits. (It is for this reason that beer will not burn, ibongh brandy will). The percentage of alcohol 
by volume in some of the commoner alcoholic beverages may be stated as follows :"»* 


Lager beer contains about 4 

pei cent. 

Bottled heer 

99 

7 

>3 

Claret, hock, &o. 

79 

„ 9—10 

99 

Port 


„ 17-23 

>» 

P Giu 

99 

„ 37 

79 

„ ) Rum 

bpints j 1 

r 9* 

„ 40—50 

9% 

k Brandy . 

J 




When people drink alcohol mixed with water or other liquids it does not poison them as pure alcoho 
-Rould do, but even when it is made very weak, it may still have a haimful effect, especially if taken 
tiequ mtly. (Some of t. e “ medicated wines,” sold by chemists and others, contain a large percentage of 
alcimol, and are puicbased fieely for use as “ tonics ” by many people. By the indiscriminate use of such 
wines harm is done and intemperate habits may be acquired.) 

4. The drinlcing of AloohoUo Severages mag bring ahont Injurious Pff'eots and Changes in our Bodies. 

The following are some of the serious effects which drinking beverages containing alcohol may have on our 
bodies — 

(a) The B'ffect on Qroictk. 

If much alcohol is given to children and young people the growth of the body will probably be inter- 
fered with, and instead of becoming tall and big they will most likely remain short and stunted. Let us see 
what happens if alcohol is given to plants. Cress seeds were planted by Dr. J. J Bidge in separate glass 
tubes, some were given pure water and others water containing alcohol in varying quantities. The seeds 
wliicli bad pure water grew up strong and healthy, hut the more alcohol there was in the water the less vigorous 
^vm the cress, and when the alcohol formed one hundredth patt of the water, the seeds were killed. It was 
also found that the green colouring matter of plants, whi.-h is necessary to their healthy existence, is not freely 
produced if they are watered Ni-ith even a very weak solution of alcohol.f 

Again. Sir B. _W. Richardson, ^M.D„ observed that lowly forms of water animals, guoh as jelly fish, are 
very quickly killed if a little alcohol is added to the water- in which they live. Then, too, if alcohol is given to 
yiiung animaks, such as puppies or kittens, they grow up less sti-ongand vigorous. 


life and Labour of the People in London, by Bight Hon. Charles Booth. Final volume, page 6i4 
London, 1908. 

+ Alcohol and Public Sealth, by J. J. Bidge, M.D., J893, p. iS, 
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Alrlimigh it ha^ not boon proved that alcoliol has pracbely the same effect on the human body it has on 
plants iik 1 animals, yat it is piobnbly bartufnl to the livin;? mattov in our bodies in somewhat the same uray 
that it is banoFul to the living matter in pl.ints and animals. Alcohol cannot help the holy to grow, but rather 
tends to letaid and stunt its giowth. 

ib) The Effect on the power of the Bodp to resist Disease, 

A1 ‘ohol taken in excess lowers the resistance of llio body to disease, that is to say, a person who liabi- 
tmally diinks suneb bi'ci or spnits is more likely to coutVAct illness than one who does not. Morcuvei, sneli a 
person is less likely to lecuver from llie attacks of di-easo. Oonsumption and inflammati m of the lun^s are 
among the dis to uheh .ilcohol may icnler pcnplo especally liable. Then, again, wounds, sons and cuts 
teal E\; less readily in a pmson who takes much beer and '•pints thin in one who docs n it, and such a person 
is much more likely to suller from blood poisoning. 

(c) The Mjfcct on, the Body's Strength and Power to work, 

, The cliinkhig of much bcor and spjiifs lends to weaken the muscles of the heut r-u t of the body genemlly 
and so diminishes die power and c.ipaciiy to work. Espeiiineivls wet e made hy Dr, Parkes with two gangs u£ 
soldicns d iing equally hard muscnlir wmk (mowingl, one gmg aliciuat''ly taking beer dniing tlie work and the 
other not In every case it was shown that alihongh. men biking beer might fora sboi t time ga,n cm the 
other's. 1 ei they soon diopped bebinu', and at the end of the day the tot d ivork a^compli-shed hj tl e.n was less 
than lint done by those I'Jhn had no alcohol."' lathe South Afiican War it was oi se:ved by Sir Frederick 
Trevos, who was with tho coluniu winch ivdieverl Ladysmith, that soldiers who drank jsuch ale ihol ware the 
first to fall out on a long march, and weie less fitted to overeoioe hardships and fatigue than those wlm either 
did nut diink ulenhol, or toidv it in very niodeiate anionnt. Athlete.s, when traiiiing for laciiig or other sports 
tisiiallj* avoid alcohol boeansii they know i lie harmful effect it may have upon theii bodily strength and endu- 
rance Mr Brassey says ; “ Soma of tne most xjowerfni among the navviei Lave been teetotriie's. On the 
Great Worlhein Itailway there uas a eelcbra'eii ging of navvies who did more work in a day tli.in any other 
gang on ihe line and nlw.iys left oil vroik an hoar or an hour and a half earlisr than any cither mm. Every 
navvy in this powerful guig was a 'ee otaler.”t ^luscular fatigue following severe exertion is far less ro,.di1y 
recovered fiom if murhal'ohol is taken dining the work or exertion, and the recuperative powets of those who 
regularly lake too much to drink ate gi cat Iv lessened. B.-osdIy, thoiefora, if, ma}’' be said Ih it eoininon esperi- 
ence -li iws that, men eng iged in very hard manual labour do their work more easily, in all xuspects, without 
alcohobX 

(d) 'Ihe Effect on the Proper Digcition of Food. 

Boer ami spirits, if taken in considerable quantities, have serious effects on the digoslion. When so taken 
into the body tlierolicate wall of the stomao’i is irrit ited, and if this inibition is frequeutlr repeitod, a thim 
of chivinio disc isG is set up. Be-ides the pun and discomfort which this causes, the digestive functions of 
the stoiu u'h ai’c inlerforecl with, food is not absorbed into the blood as freely as it usually is and the general 
nutrition tlierefoic suffers Aloo'ml, when tak-'U in such quantities also tends to destroy the natural appetite 
and the wholesome sensations of hunger which ase an aid *-o good digestion ; less food is therefore taken 
into the body and this, together with defective absorption, serves to bring about a condition of under- 
nourishment. 

(e) The Effect on the Heat of the Body. 

The action of alcohol causes the blood vessels of the skin to become very full of blood. This makes the skin 
feel hot aiul look ilnshed while a temporary feeling of waimth is experienced by the hodj*- genmally. This 
feeling, hoivevor, soon passes away and the ro m feels cold and chilly, especi illy if no nourishing food was 
eaten vitii the beer or spirits. This is bee.iuse heat is quickly lost from the hot flushed skin and alcohol thete- 
fore brings about a waste and dissipation of the body tieat, and so m.akes the body coller tlian it would otheivdso 
haveb^en, while it ha.s not power to replace the hc.d lost as a red food would do. It should tor this reason never 
be take 1 to make a person warm, as it really has the opposite effect in the end. Many Aictic exi)lorer.s have 
not pormittcd alcohol to be taken as a beverage by rnciubeis of their cxpaclitions, partly because it causes this 
loss of he.rt, which is especially soriona in cold elimatos, aid partly because it so greatly diiainish 0 .s the 
muscnlar strerigtli and the capacity for endurance. A man diinking much alcohol in a very cold climate is 
likely to suffer severely, or even die, from the cold because of the heat that is lost, from tiie body on account 
of the alcohol. Persons frozen to death, at any rate in this country, have often died because they were intoxi- 
cated when exposed to the cold.j; Alcohol has also been found to predispose to sunstroke. 

(f) The Effect on the Control of the Body which is exercised by the Brain, 

The effects on the brain of considerable araount.s of alcohol are very noticeable. Though at first it .appeal’s fco 
he stimulating, and in fact is so, for a time, partly becau'ie of the oxtr.i quantity of blood that passes to the 
brain, it has soova a deadening influence and creates false impressions of comfort and well-baing. A man who 
is under <^h 0 iiafluence of alcohol believes his external surroundings to be better than they actually are because 
he is unable to feel or realise his limitatim.s so acutely on account of this deadening effect. The feelings^ and 
sensations are blunted and the proper control of the brain over the muscles is weakend. As one lesnlt of this 
loss of control, accidents, such as falls, or factory mishaps with machinery, may occur. ^ It is a significant 
fact that such accidents occur with greater frequency on Sunday and Moxxday, after indulgence in large 
quantities of alcohol on Satixrday or Sunday. The trembling .shaky hand so oftexi seen in those avho take too 
much alcohol is another result of this loss of control by the brain, and this i,s espsoially detrimental to the man 
who earns his living by the sureness and .steadiness of his Land. It bas been shown that compiratively small 
quantities of alcohol may injuriously affect the nerves and the senses (sight, touch, &c.]. 

(g) The Effect on the Intelligence and Understanding, 

The higher powers of the intellect, such as the will power and the understanding, may also be injured 
or weakened by the drinking of alcohol The general intelligeuco of a man who_ frequentk gives tvay 
to drinking in excess is lowered, his power of voluntary attention is enfeebled, and his power or calculation 
retarded. His memory also becomes bad, and his work is often careless because of this. Then the power 
to think may be lessened and he is thus unable to reason well and clearly. His judgment becomes less 
accurate and balanced. Mental activity "generally is reduced and the quality of the work that is done becomes 
increasingly inaccurate and untrustworthy. 


* Ibid., p. 36. 

•f- Worh and Wages, Braflsey,1879, p. 17 . ' . 

J Bor many instances and particulars under this heading, see A Manual of Pracfica Hygiene, by the late Bdmund 
4. Parkes, M.D., F.B.S. (Section dealing with Alcoholic Beverages. ) 

§ Jood and Dietetics, by Bobett Hutohinson, M.D« 1906, p. 339, 
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Obseivations made bj Dr. Asclinflenbuig on tlie work of compo&itois (wliicli is skilled work requiring an 
active brain) led him to* conclude that whm ab ohol was taken boforo work and by men acoustotred to its use, 
fewer letters uoio set up than when no slcohol was given, altbongh the men themfeolves Aveie under the impression 
that the alcohol caused them to wexk butter and more rapidly.* Dr. Leopold Lang finds reason to tt.ink that 
a similar conclusion bolds true of marks earned by school children in Holland, Auatiia and Germany. It has 
been shown that in reiy good ” and “ good *' classes the abstainoss head the list by considerable pi oportions ; 
in tlio'e giving ‘‘moderate” or “sufficient” lemlts the propnitions are about equal; and in thoso giving- 
“inadequate” or “bad” results the propoition of those wbo diink is xnoie than twice as great as of those 
who abstain. 

Tbe injurious effeel of ih inking much alcohol seems to be most marked in the body tisbues of the young — 
hence' its especial harm to ebiidren—and also in the most highly devedopod portions of the body, namely, the 
brain, and again in the most highly developed pwtt, of tlie btaiti. Men dilTer widely, however, iiU he power 
of their biams to resist this injury, and alcohol seems son e'-imes kigely to spaio the brain of a man who 
constantly drinks, and to attack some lower organ of the body, especially if that organ be of a low resistiv© 
powor. It thus atfects each person at his most vulnerable points. ® 

5. T/ie Efects of Excessive Drinking of Alcohol. 

t«) For all these different reasons it is clear that the drinking of rflcoholic beverases in excos.s is likely 
to be injurious to all parts of the body. A person who frequently takes m ch alcj&hol becomes less fit .and 
healthy, partly owing to its cumulative eltect. IS cither his muscles nor his» brain are oapahlo of as much 
exertion as those of a person who is strictly temperate, and the quantity and quality of the work that is done 
invariably show more or less marked dotonoration- 

{h) The health of such a man tends to become worse as the effects of the alcohol on the difforent parts 
of the body become moie pronounced. He will probably suffer from digestive tionbles and malnutrition or 
from some of the various illnesses to wbich habitual drinUors are parliculavlv liable. This uaturully tends to 
shorten his life, which is also tlaeatened by accidents of all kiiitlH to which his meuta! apathy, camlcganesS) and 
the loss of due control over his muscles expose him. It has been estimated that about 11, (tOO men and women 
at least, and probably many more, die every year in England and Wales from diseases caused by alcohol.f Men 
and wouicn who have mueu to do with the manufactuie or sale of alcoholic heverages, and aie therefore 
constantly liable to the temptation to drink them in e\cess^ do not live so long as the average healthy man, 
and the mortahty among' them is even higher than in many of the sO'called Dangerous Trades (»bVc Note 1.) 
Further, the experience of Friendly Societies shows that abstaitiora arc less liable to sickness, and on the whole 
live longer than noii-ab3taincr.s J {See ITofce 3.) 


IToi’e to Section II. 

N.B.— 2'Jiese tables are iasc?^t(d only for the iiso of the teacher, mul are of' course wholly unsiiitahU 
to present to the child. 

Note 1. — The following Tables, compiled from the Registrai'-Ocneral’s Doccnuiiil BeporU, show (1) the 
average mortality among occupied males ('25—65 ye.irs of age) from alooholisru in various trades over a 
period of 3 years (3 890-9'J), and ('2) a coinpaiiuon between deaths from all OLruses and Irom alcoholic diseases, 

Tho figures are based on medical certificates as to tbe cause of death, and cannot thorofoio do rnoie 
thau give an approximate estimate of tho number of deaths from these causes. Diseases of the liver are 
included in the second table because they are often closely connected with over indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages § 

(1) In reading this Table the number 100 represents ICO deaths from alcoholism in all trades and profes- 
sions, while the numbers below give the death latio from alcoholism in certain special trades. That is to say, 
for every 100 men of all trades whose deaths might bo attiibutod to alcohol, 216 coachmen, 400 dock labourers, 
and 815 inn-servants died from this cause in the years 1890-92. j] 


Occuiiation. 

1890-92. 

Alcoholism. 

Occupation. 

1890-93, 

Alcoholism. 

Occupied males 

100 

Occupied males 

100 

Ooachmau, cabmaa, . 




215 

Dock labourer 





, 

400 

Costermonger .... 


. 

. 

277 

Chimney sweep 

. 

. 



. 

454 

Coalhearer .... 




223 

Butcher 

. 


. 


. 

369 

Fishmonger .... 




215 

Brewer 






S15 

Musician, umsio teacher . 


. 


22s 

Inn^servant . 

* 





815 

Hairdresser .... 


• 

• 

269 

Xnndceeiger 

• 

• 

• 

• 


708 


(2) This Table is to be 
all causes, in all trades 
and certain peases of the 
groups of causes in certain. 


read in a similar way ; in tho first two columns the 100 represents 100 deaths from 
and professions, in the second two columns it represents 100 deaths from alcoholism 
liver attributed to alcohol- The other figures represent the death ratio in both 
special trades. 


» Alcohol and the Buman Body, by Sir Victor Horsley, F.B.S., andMax^ D, Sturge, M.D., 1907, p. 92. 
t The Drinli Problem, 1907, edited by T. N. Kelynacfc, M.D,, p. 132. 
t TMd, Chap. Till. 


Ghap^vF information as to “Industrial Drinking,” oomult Alcoholism by W. 0. Sullivan, M.D., 1906, 

S'^Suppiement to ZUTi Annual Report of Begiitray-0enera'l, Tart 11, p, xei. 
f St&fpXsment to^iSth Amml Me^ori of Eegistrar'.Qeneral, Pkrt II, p. sxi. 
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Occupation 

All Causes. 

Alcoholism and DUea^es 
of the Live!', 

1890-92. 

j 1900-1902. 

1890-1892. 

1900-1902. 

Occupied males 

mn 



1''’0 

Coachman, oabman ......... 

121 

HBI 

149 

137 

Costermonger 

173 

193 1 

160 

222 

Coalheaver 

160 1 

124 

162 

117 

Fialimongor . * , , 

101 

^ 102 

^ 161 

173 

Musician . 

127 

123 

166 

195 

Dock labourer 

192 

149 

191 

168 

Chimney sweep . . 

188 

134 


ISO 

Butcher , , . . . . 

115 

115 

319 

217 

Brewer . . . 

350 

143 

251 

280 

Inn-serimnt 

181 

191 

413 

421 

Inn~Leej,>er . 

172 

380 

717 

724 


Wote 2. — The followii!^ Table sboTf-^ the Espej-taney of Life (that it., ihe aveiage fnime duration 
oi: life d.ited from the as?a in question) —(<// in the ijenGiMl population of Eiigiaiul and Wales hxsed 
on the experience of i8.Jl-l90i), lb) in peiNous insunii in a larpfu number of the piincipal Lifr Offices 
based on the esperieneo of 1S6:L93, arnt (c) in x'iiuous Fiiendhr Societies and the United Kingdom 
Temperance and Geuerai Provident Iiis;i*utio». It wll be seen how ranch raoie favourable is the Expec- 
tancy of Life in persons abstaining flora the use of alcoludic be\eiages :~ 


Age. 

1 

General 
Expect mey of 
Total Male 
Population in 
Englovd and 
Wales based on 
Expox iencQ oi 
3891 -1900. 
(Begwtrar- 
General.) 

1 

General Expect- 
ancy based on 
tho Exporience of 
Poi'Bons insured 
in a large number 
of the Principal 
Life OiSona in 
Great Britain in 
Years 1863-93. 

{Institute of 
Actuaries.) 

Jtwfwi— nfc.uugS’jrtit-fjarrjT 

Odd- 
fellow!. , 
(Kon- 
abatain- 

ers 

j largely.) | 

i 

Poregiars 

(STon- 

abstain- 

ers 

largely.) 

Eeolia- 

1 

bites. 

(Ab- 

stainers) 

1 

United Kingdom 
Temperance and 
Geaeial 
Provident 
Institution b.ised 
on Experience 
of 1841-1991. 
(AbBtamers.) 

20 

41-0 

43 2 

41-4 

43-1 

48-8 

16-9 

25 

37-0 

391 

370 

390 

44-3 

43-0 

SO 

.33'1 

1 35-1 

1 34-0 

1 3i*8 

39‘7 

38 8 

35 

29*2 

31'2 

' Sir? 

30*7 

35-1 

34-6 

40 

35-6 

27-4 

26-8 

26-7 

SO'6 

ro3 

45 

J 22*2 

23-7 

23-3 

22*8 

28-1 

2G 1 

60 

I 18-9 

20-1 

19 9 

19-1 

i 21-8 

22-0 

55 

' 15-8 

16 7 

16 6 


i 17*7 

18-1 

60 

j 12-9 

13-6 

; 13-6 


13-8 ( 

14'0 


The first column of this Table gives the expectancy of life of the general population, whether insured 
or not. Por instance, a person out of the general population at the age ol 5J0 may expect to live 41 
jeai ’3 more. The second column gives the espcc'aney of life as esporisneed by a largo mimbev of insured 
persons chiefly of a social status above the wage-earning classes, and it will be seen that the expectancy 
of life is somewhat increased at each age. With these may be compared the experience of the two great 
Iriendly Societies {Oddfellows and Foresters), of whom a high proportion are aon-abstaiiiers, and the 
experience of tiie relatively stnaii society of the Ecchabites consisting only of abstainers. The hist column, 
gives the experience of abstaining persons chiefly of small means or who are insured for small sums. iVjmpariug 
the last two columns with the first four columns it will be noted that the abstainers show a much 
higher expectancy of life than any of tho other groups at each ago and in all cases. 

Further, it has been ascertained by the Eegistr.ir-Gsneral that of 61,215 men between 25 and 65 ia 
the eommunitr, 1,000 die in one year; hut of 01,215 publicans, 1,642 die in one year, while of €1,215 
Eechahites (nbstainers) 560 die in one year.— (From the Inter- DepaHniental Committee on. J?7i;^sical 
JDeferioration, Yol. iii. Appendix XVI., p. Gdi- Section II.} 

The genei’al policy among Insurance Offices of late years has been to give somewhat, more favourable 
terms to total abstainers, as it has been recognised th.i6 sach persons are on the whole likely 
to live longer than noa-ahstainers. On the other hand, the Prudential Life Oompauy in 3874 added 
ISi, per cent, to the premium on the lives of “beer-shop keepers, licensed victuallers, and their 
servants. A few years later this was raised to 21s., and in lb9G to 2L It is the general practice of 
Accident Insurance Oompanies also to allow a reduction of premium to total abstainers, whiuh varies from 5 
to 10 per cent. 


Sbction III. 

1. The drinking of alcokclie beverages not only may have had effects ayon, the body and mind oj the 
also may hefoUomed hy still more serious consequences, Qiamely, moral infury to 
Mmself and great harm to others. 

The last section dealt with the evil consequences to the individual which result from* drinking 
considerable quantities of beverages containing alcohol, and especially about the effiecta of such drinking 
on his own. health and capacity for work. There are, however, other conseqaeaeafs even more serious and 
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fai-reafliliT^, sncK for inaiance, as tbe evil effects on his own mind and eharaoter and the 
results of liis liabits on the lives and social siiri’oundin£;s of those depending on him. It is on this 
acconni that civilized states have found it necessary to subject the manulacturer and sale ot alcoholic 
beverages to stiingent regiilaiions. 


2. The imfortanee 0 / s^If-control and temperance iti all things. ^Freedom is lost if evil habits are 
acquhed. 

k man whi liahitnallr gives way to the temptation to drink ton much alcohol, even if In' is never 
actnallv dmnk. gradrnllV h-sos hie power of solf-eontiol. Each time the temptation returns it is more 
difficult I0 resist, and he yiddsto it, even though he knows he is doing wrong and Lally undoiNtan Is the 
harm that I his weakness causes. The longer the habit continues, the hirdei is it tor him to give it up. 
Such a mail is said to ho intemperate. 


It must hs remeinherol that toropernce an I self-eontml arc not only needed to avoid contracting 
the hahit of diinking too much, hut that they are also c instantly icquiivd in everrday life by I'lnldren 
as well .IS hy o-r wn-np penple. They .lie needed to keep us fiom giving way to bad temper, to keep us 
from ffreedimss''an<l eating too much, and to prevent im f-oin heing lazy, ostravagaiffi. selKh or nnkmd 
toothers. A person who is iniempervto in one way, is very likely to be intemp mate in o^ther ways too, 
and the loss of self control m one respect often means moral weakness ju other directions also. All 
children should Irv to piartiso self-control in little things to fib them Cor the Uim when thyy will ha 
grown up and Will be obliged to practise it in more impntani things. It is nnich batter to learn good 
habits when wo .ir.' vomig thin to wait until we a>e grown np, and then perhaiis have to get ud of bad 
habits first Every 'one knows how mneli eisier it is to form a new habit than to break down an old one. 
If a unn has not got the strength of will .and charaeter to overcome iernplatmns he will sonn lose his 
power 1 0 ( house auchb and wiU" become a slave to his bad habits. A weik man will often drink move 
than is <rooa for him, not b-causc he wants to, but hecanso h* has not got the strength of will to say 
“ No ndien bis friends ask bun to take more ; or perhaps be is afr.aid of being l.uighod at by the n, and has 
not the moral enur ige to refuse to do what ho knows will be bad for him. 


In Ciinsiderint*' iempeianc'' wo must, however, not foiget that too much stress should novel be laid on 
the vahvm.f my “one quality cr habit, and that the cultivation of this one special virtue may load to 
the neglect of other qualities ‘equally desirable and necessaiy, A man who does not drink may be greedy, 
selfish, untrutUfnl, mom or cruel, just as a man who does drink, and even drinks a great deal 
more than is goo I for him may be really kind-hearted aui generous. When we^ speak, therefore, of the 
Yalii6 of tcTOpt raticG vve inuat always have in toind that one of the great aiMis ot pducation to build 
up and form a widl-babimel and iiigh moral ohar.icter, md to produce upright mm and women, and that 
the prictics of temppiiUice, though of the gieatest use, is only one of the moiins to this end, and should never 
bcsep.u.atel from conduct as a whole. 


3. The personal consequences of excessive drinl'incj of Alcohol. 

(a) Wiis'tc of money which could he icisely spent or saved. —The Value of Thrift. 

Large sums of money are often spent even by poor people on drink. In the year 1903, it was esti- 
mated Ihrt the total oxpendicure on intosiciting liquors iu the Unite I Kingdom, wis 1 61,000,00 )Z, This 
gives an avevag'' ospond.l ure per head of 3A 12*. and pw fimily of five pors ins of ISb 1*. Sc*', TuiMu- 
dude- .if comse, many in liiiduils ,ind faiuiliis who spm I ..otliing on alcohol, Spo iking hioadly, it may bo 
said Out .''bout iwo-thiids of the lutd aura _ (i p., about 107,1)00,000/.) was spcnt__ by the working class.es.* 
This means that' mi an av crag ■ in every working in m’s f.itmlr, not less th.aa o; a week was spent on 
drink alone. Some fam'd les of coarse spent less, but others sp3nt a go id deal more. Let u-, suppose that the 
'weekly income of a family of five is 25s. The avemge c 1 st of food should be at least 15s., and the_ rent 
will 'bo at leait one-firth of the income, thit is 5?.t If now 5s. is spent on di-ink, there will be no margin for 
fuel, clothes, lighting, recreation, illness or thrift. Tuer' must, thorcEore, boa saving somewhere, and as the 
rent cannot be ivducod, it proh.ably means that less will be spent on fond and other necessaries. So that 
quite apart from the direct effects of the drink on the indivilnal, the family will be imder-nourishid .anl in- 
sufficiontlv clothed. No one can be healthy or efiicimt who is deprived of the actual necessaries of life. 


If 5s. a week could ho saved and not spent on drink, it might be placed yen- by year as an Insurince 
Premium in the Post Office and aftm- 30 years a man would have 422/,, which could be investnl in an 
annuity of 12s. 6d. a week J Or he might save money to buy his own cottage and garden. He could provide, 
hothforbimself andhisfimiiy, the holidajs and Imalthy recreation, which every _ one requires to mike life 
more cheerful and joyous and to relieve the irksomeness of daily toil. He coull afford to place his children 
well in the world, to make his home pretty, comfortable and attractive, and to guard against temporary lack 
of employment or sickness. Such a man would be able to meet easily and with sufficient resource most of the 
misfortunes to which everyone is liable. 

(b) Loss of self respect. 

A men who frequently takes too much beer or spi.its soon begins to show signs of degeneration. He 
becomes careless about his peisonal apiiearanee, loses his self -respjct, and ceases to take a proper pride in 
being clean, smart, neat, truthful, and ludustrious. 

(c) Tlniitnessfor loorh — loss of employment— pauperism. 

The man who drinks to excess becomes idle and useless and learns to loaf about the streets instead of 
working. The habit thus tends to make any hard work distastefal, and no one wishes to employ such a man, 
for his work, when he does any, is usually bad. Instead of being a respected man with a comfortable home 
and regular wages, be generally has to live as best be can, on any odd jobs that come his way. A man who 
does not drink too much will do better work, other things being equal, than one who does, and is therefore 
able to obtain and keep regular employment and to get better wages ; moreover, such a man can be depended 
on while the drinker eannot, and he will therefore be trusted by his employer and may have many more oppor- 
tunities of getting on and improving his position than will come to the uns|;Baf]y man. 


*See also The Temperance Trohlem and Social Beformt hy Joseph Eowntreo and Arthur Sherwell {I90i)» 
Popular Edition, Ohap. 1, p. 16. 

fSee also ibid. 

XAloohol and the Muman Sody, Chap. XVI, p. 343. 
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Sobriety is thus an aid to efficient and productive labour, and as the rate of pay is influenced by tbe 
quality and value of the work done, sobriety will help to produce and maintain good wages. Intempeiance, on 
tbe other hand, tends to have tbe opposite efieot, and is indeed one o£ the chief causes of pauperism. 

(d) Ill’healthf disease, insanity/. 

The heavy drinker is seldom really well in health, partly becauae he often has not much money to spend, 
and what he has be prefers to spend in drink latber than in nourishing food, partly, too, because of the illnesses 
caused by the alcohol which he drinks. Because he is not well he will often feel depressed and misarable and 
may then take beer because he is unhappy and because bis home is uncomfortable. Though the beer rn ay- 
make him forget bis troubles for a little while, this effect soon passes off, leaving him probably more miserable 
than he was before. Such people comparatively often get disease of the brain and become insane and have to 
be sept into lunatic asylums. 

(e) Neglect of duty, moral degradation, crime. 

* The general unfltuess for work ; together with ill-health, often leads to neglect of duty, -which may have 
serious consequeA-es to others. For instance, if a signalman drinks too much and in consequence forgets 
to alter the signals, or goes to sleep, there may be a tiain accident. If a sailor steers his ship in the wrong 
direction after drinking, there mayibe a wreck. Motor-car accidents may also be caused by drivers taking too 
much alcohol. The moral# degradation which always follows loss of self-respect often leads a man into temp- 
tations of another kind ; his perceptions of right and wrong are dulled, and if he is unable to earn money he 
may steal things or lob people to procure it, possibly the value of the articles or the sums of money may be quite 
small at first, but they generally tend to get larger, and so he gradually comes to lead a criminal life. A 
man will often take alcohol to give himself the “ courage ” for a crime that he would probably never commit 
in his sober hours. Sometimes he may commit a crime and afterwards make the excuse that he did not realise 
what he was doing because he was drunk at the time. This, however, is not regarded as a reasonable excuse, 
and a man is held responsible for his actions even though he has bad too much to drink. 

(f) The ruin of homes, unhappiness and suffering. 

The home of a drunkard is always wretched and unhappy. Such a man spends on beer most of the 
mo-ney which should buy food and clothes for* his wife and children ; often there is little or no money to 
spend, because he has lost his work, and cannot or will not g(t more. The home becomes more and more com- 
foitless, because if there is not enough monev for food, theie will he none for the small luxuries and comfoits 
which so greatly add to the pleasantness of life. Instead of these wa find discomfort, and often dirt. The 
suffering unfortunately falls to a great extent on those who do not merit it, the wife and childien, and they not 
only have to endure a cheerless wretched life, hut may also have the actual cruelty of a drunken buskind or 
father added to their other misfortunes. 

Though intense misery and suffering often resuHs when the father takes to drink, even more unhappiness 
may follow when it is the mother who diiuks. The consequent neglect of the childien is then always greater, 
it is the little ones and the babies who suffer most. Many a respectable man has taken to drink himself 
because his wife has disgraced him and made his home wretched and miserable. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that a good and careful wife can often prevent her husband taking too much to drink. If his 
home is clean and comfm table and tidy, and if his food is well cooked and ajpetising, he will have far less 
temptation to seek cheerfulness in the public house. The children of drunken paients stait life with m.any 
disadvantages. With thfii- physical health and energy below the average, they lack the care, nourishment and 
protection which all children require if they are to grow up well and stiong; they are only too w'ell accus- 
tomed to squalor, poverty and a low standard of comfort, and therefore often have no desire or ambition to 
achieve better things, and being thus badly equipped from the outset both in mind and body, their chances of 
loading happy and usotul lives are greatly lessened.* 

“ The use of these things” ibeer, wine, or spirits), says Sir Michael Foster, “has brought no end of 
misery into tbe world. If we could take away from the world all tbe ill-health, all the poverty, all the wiet- 
cheduess, all the cruelty, all the crime which has been brought about by drinking too much wine, beer, or 
spirits and the like, how much happier, wealthier and brighter the world would be.”t 

4. Social JSvils which result from Alcoholic dCxcess. 

The evils of diinking too much are not limited to the mau himself and his family, but he may also influence 
others to follow bis bad example, and the harm done by one man may thus be widespread. “ One degraded or 
iil-oonducttd woiker will demoialise a whole family ; one disoidei-ly family inexplicably lowers the conduct 
of a whole street ; the low-caste life of a single street spreads its evil influence over the entire quarter; and 
the slum qu-aiter . . . subtly deteiiorates the st-andard of health, morality and public spirit of tbe whole 
city.''’J 

We must therefore consider the effects of intemperate habits on the nation as well as on the individual. 
Money spent by the nation on drink muvt be reckoned as money wliich is largely, if not entirely, wasted, 
because there is no proper return for it. The expenditure of l00,000,t)( Ql. or more, every year, is a diain on tha 
resourcfS of tbe nation and the direct cause of not a little national poverty. It must be remembered how vastly 
large is this sum, which, it has been estimated, is equal to all the rents of all the houses, farms, shops, hotels, 
&c., in the United Kingdom, so that the amount spent on diink alone would be enough to enable everybody 
to live rent free § To put it another way, it is equal to the cost of all the butchers’ meat, bacon, ham, poultry, 
and game eaten every year in the United Kingdom ; it is also equ.rl to the cost of all the biead, flour, milk, 
butter, cheese, and eggs.J; It is about equal to the national revenue raised by all the rates and taxes 

Paupers, criminals and lunalics have to be maintained and jiaid for by the public, and very large sums of 
money are spent annually in this way. If less alcohol were drunk, there would be less poverty, less crime and 
ies.s insanity, and a good deal of this money might be set free to reduce the taxes, or to make pleasanter and more 
comfortable tbe lives of those for whom the State is not compelled to piovide. 


*It may here be added that, subjeat to certain exceptions persons are foibiddeu by law (Children Act, 1908. 
Ss. llO-l^iOj to give to any child under the age of 5 any intoxicating liquor, and the admission of children under 
14 to tbe bars of public houses is forbidden. 

-f- Simple Lessons on Health for the Use of iheYoung, p, 82. 

J The easejor the Factory Acts, by Mrs. Sidney Webb, p. 48. 

§ The Heonomk Aspect of the Drinh Problem, Third Lees and Raper Memorial Lecture, p 12, ® 

i| Ibid., p. 11. 
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Then, igain, tl e pio^-ptiit} of any nation depends on its woiheia, and if a large nnmlicr oftlnse woikers 
datasgc tbeir capacity foi work by excess in aicohilic dunks, that nation soonei or latei will degenerate and fall 
bohmd otliei naiuiiB b cause ifc cannot eu cessfully coiiipite with more sober and temperate racts Competition 
111 tfie commerciil world is becoming keeiiti and inoie stvere, audit is only by cuUivat ng to the utmost our 
skill, knowledge, energy and ability th it wo can hope even to letain oui picsent position among other nations, 
the coanliy has to su&ei m t only the loss of the piodnctive labour ot those who are totally incapacitated 
tuumgh dunk, theie 18 also the loss in efficiency of those who are only paitially incapacitated there is the loss 
toemploiers and woik people gencrilly from accidents of all kinds, from w.iste of material and idleness caueed 
directly f 1 indufcctly by dm k ng anlthoiQis aUo the loss due to the shoitenmg of the pioduetive period o£ 
iuen’b byes by the eaibci death wluth is so often cons ciuont npion drinking habits. 

It is the duty of ewery good citizen to help an 1 not to hinder his fellow men by his own exarapte and 
indutaoj, and to cnUeavoui to do stmeihing, howtva lufc'e, to impiovo the conditions under which people hye. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

Appendix 26 . 

Hole by Mr. J H. Abbott. 

As a preliminary to my notes I would sugejest that the exact meaning and 
extent of the words domiciled ” and “Anglo-Indian’’ be defined for the 
information of the Conference now sitting. 

It will be of little a?ail giving the Anglo-Indian Community a Bigher 
Education il the present procedure of importing men from England to fill all the 
appointments in the superior grades of the following departments. The 
Government should give' the community a larger and increasing proportion of 
appointments in the superior grades of these departments to the exclusion of the 
man now sent out from Home. 

Engineering Police ... Telegraph, 

Survey ... Postal ... Customs. 

Eorest ... Traffic ... Pilots, &o. 

The status of schoolmasters should he raised by giving higher pay and lu 
order to retain good men a pension should be granted or a Provident Fund 
instituted. 

Pupil teachers should be done away with entirely and the first three stand- 
ards taught by really competent men as the pupils are at that time at the 
most impressionable age. 

The leave rules as laid down in the Civil Service Begulatlons should be 
made applicable to schoolmasters and thus encourage teachers to go Home 
periodically to get into touch witli fresh ideas on education. 

The Exami^ai/'oa n "Iioiild be altered to admit of exceptionally clever 
boys being acb uotc md)t pidly than at present. 

Education hi oor o aim unify should be compulsory. 
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Note by Lieifttenaiit- Colonel E. Atkinson, E-.E., Principal, Thomason 
College, Eoorkee, on openings for employment for members of 
the Domiciled Community. 

1. There seems to be a very considerable number of openings for employment 
for this community in connection with the Engineering professions. As far as I am 
aware nearly all openings for employment, r^hich are available for Jndians, are 
equally available for members of the domiciled community, and in some cases the 
facilities for obtaining employment are all in favour of othe community. These 
openings are analyzed below. ^ ® 

3. The difficulty, however, in my opinion is, that though these openings for 
employment are available, members of the community are only able to take 
advantage of a small percentage of them, at any rate in the higher grades, 
owing to their inability to compete with Indians. Leaving out financial con- 
siderations, which alter in individual cases, the reasons for this inability seem to 
me : — 

(i) Parents are anxious that their sons should earn their living as soon as 
possible, and generally send them out to enter into competition 
before they are educationally fit. 

{iz) Members of the domiciled community do not take advantage of the 
existing facilities for collegiate education. The boys who attempt 
to enter the Engineering professions generally come from a few 
Anglo-Indian schools and their preliminary education is inadequate 
for the task of competing with picked Indian graduates in the 
courses of Engineering Colleges. 

(A?*) The difficulty of fixing the exact age of an Indian must be taken 
into consideration. The Indian not only matures earlier, but in 
some cases adds to this advantage by having had his age incor- 
rectly stated, though supported by necessary horoscopes and 
affidavits. 

3. Civil Engineering . — The domiciled community only aim at the Engineer 
and Upper Subordinate grades. The lower grades having too poor pay and 
prospects to give a living wage to members of the community. 

The Engineer grade . — The standard is high and requires a good prelimi- 
r^ary education. A certain number of Anglo-Indians enter Sibpur College, where 
they are welcomed, but very few, I believe, enter the Poona or Madras 
Engineering Colleges. At Roorkee, the honours used to be fairly equally divided 
between Anglo-Indians and Indians, and a hostel was built not many years ago 
for 24 Anglo-Indian students. At the present date there are, I think, only five 
in the third year of this class. 

Fewer come up for entrance, and the majority who pass in seem unable to 
compete with Indians in the College courses, owing to defective preliminary edu- 
cation. Several cases have occurred of Anglo-Indians, who have passed in high, 
going straight to the bottom at the end of the first year, and even failing in the 
second. This points to cramming in the few^ schools which send up competitors. 

The majority of Indians who come up for the entrance exarnination are B.A 's 
and B.Sc.’s, and even of these a certain percentage fail to qualify in the examina- 
tion. Those who enter have an immense pull in Mathematics and Science, 
though in purely Engineering subjects, which are started ab imtio, the Anglo-Indian 
generally holds his owm. Every man has a chance as the Project of three months’ 
duration in the third year, a final practical test of the whole training, is heavily 
marked. Cases have occurred of Anglo-Indians standing low in the class coming 
out top in the Project. This year, P. Davies, who stood 13th at the end of the 
second year, pulled himself up to 4th in the whole class, by good work in the 
Project and by general hard work. On the other hand three other Anglo-Indians 
did very badly in the Project and stood at the bottom. 
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The age qualification is another factor. The age limits: are 17 to 21. The 
Anglo-Indian, as previously stated, generally tries to enter too young, and as a 
rale a boy of 18 is competing with an Indian of 21, 

Further, in my opinion, the following factor has something to do uith the 
reason why fewer boys come up for the class Parents of bright lads, who can 
afford it, prefer sending their sons to England with a chance of getting into the 
Imperial Service than trying to get them into the Piovincia! service through 
Roorkee, where the competition is severe. 

Upper Subordinate class. — In this class separate entrance examinations are 
held for soldiers, Anglo-Indians and Indians, and of the privileged vacancies (pay- 
ing ordinary fees) twelve are reserved for soldiers (for the Militaiy Works 
Services), nine for Anglo-Indians and six for Indians. Besides these there are 
twenty-seven unpfivileged vacancies (paying higher fees), and of these a fair 
proportion would be given to Anglo-Indians, it is very seldom, however, that 
sufficient candidates qualify in the entrance examination to fill the nine vacancies, 
the competition being very poor, while for the six Indian vacancies, an aveiage 
of 40 to 50 candidates appear. It may be noted that ver} few Anglo-Indian 
schools send competitors at all to Roorkee, the Lucknow Martinifere supplying 
practically all the candidates for this class. 

4. Mechanical and Electrical Engineering — A very fair opening exists, 
employers of labour in my experience preferring Anglo-Indians to Indians. I 
understand Anglo-Indians do well at Sibpur in the Apprentice classes At Roor- 
kee, last year one boy, who stood fourth in the Civil Engineer classes, asked to be 
transferred to the Electrical class, while this year five Anglo-Indians have applied 
for nomination It appeals that members of the domiciled communities may be 
waking up to the opportunities in this line. 

5. The above paragraphs deal with the openings for employment in the higher 
grades. For the lower classes of the domiciled communities, intellectually and 
financially, the great opening is in numerous positions in Railways, Railways 
prefer to employ the children of their employes and here I think the domiciled 
community. have great facilities for employment, and this seemed to be specially the 
case in Madras where the domiciled community is large. The difficulty here 
again, I understand, is education. There is at pre‘=ent great difficulty in recruiting 
efficient Permanent-way Inspectors. Some Chief Engineers informed me that 
they had no difficulty in getting Anglo-Indian apprentices, but a large percent- 
age w^ere so deficient in education, it was impossible to train them. 

6. Automobile drivers — Anglo»Indians are well fitted for this occupation arid 
I think would generally be preferred. Very tew appear at Roorkee for training. 
The present instructor of this class at Roorkee is an Anglo-Indian. A previous 
training in fitting is required. 

7. The Textile Industry. — There seems no reason why Anglo-Indians should 
not have excellent openings in this industry, if they are willing to work their way 
up from the bottom, as every European has to do and as every Indian will have 
to do if he wishes to succeed at all. 

8. Industries and Commerce. — This I need hardly deal with. The field is 
open to all, but the financial backing necessary is not often available in the case 
of Anglo-Indians. 

9. Clerical, — Though the lowmr grades offer no attractions, as far as tny 
experience goes, a very fair percentage of the higher appointments are held by 
Anglo-Indians. 

10. Medic the subordinate grades of the profession, the Anglo- 
Indian has every opportunity for employment; and there is nothing to prevent 
him entering the higher grades. 

Ji. Generally speaking, in my opinion, considering the numbers of the 
domiciled community, they have a very large field for employment open to them. 
The extent to wffiich they avail themselves of these openings depends on 
whether they will educate themselves sufficiently ; a question with which the 
Conference is dealing. 


anDof E 
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APPENDIX 28. 

Note oa the Training of Lady Teachers for European Schools in India 
by Miss Sampson, Principal, Doveton Girls’ High School, Vepery. 

The txainmg of lady teachers will come before the conferenoe for the 
improTement of European schoolsj and on this subject the following suggestions 
and ciitioisms are submitted. 

A suggestion has already been made, namely, that a Central College for 
Europeans should be founded in India. Now the initial cost of such a college 
will be very great and the upkeejo of it, a heavy expenditure'' which can never 
he met by the fees. Consider only the staff ; at least six lady graduates from 
England, at a minimum salary each of £300 a year resident, whl be necessary 
for efficiency ; this means an annual expenditure of at least £1,800 (or 
Rs. 27,000) on the staff alone. 

Comparatively few will, I think, attend : local existing institutions will 
presumably continue to attract as many as they do now. Parents like to keep 
their daughters near them as long as pos'^ible. India is not like Great Britain : 
a Central Training College must needs be at a very great distance from most 
large towns ; especially if such a college is built on the hills. 

Now another suggestion for the few who would attend such a college is 
cheaper and would be more beneficial to the schools who have to recruit their 
staff (a task of ever increasing difficulty) from old pupils of their own or of 
other schools 

Give every year scholarships tenable for two years in Great Britain Let 
these be of sufficient value to pay the passage to and from Great Britain and to 
cover all expenses for two years in Great Britain at a Training College for («) 
Elementary Teachers of those selected candidates who have passed the Matri- 
culation Examination of an Indian University or a recognised equivalent ex- 
amination, {ii) Secondary Teachers of those selected candidates who have passed 
the Intermediate Examination of an Indian University or its equivalent. 

Herewith are sent the * Regulations of the London County Council Train- 
, ing Colleges for the admission of candi- 

Xot pnnte . dutes. The fees for tuition for two years, 

£10 105. and for residence for two years : £25 (see pages 2 and 3) are so very 
low that I am inclined to think that they must apply only to certain applicants. 

Suppose, therefore, that we take the fees of another institution, say, the 
Battersea Polytechnic, which seems to be open to all and of which a prospectusf 
. is herewith sent. (In choosing this 

^ institution it is not to be understood that 

it is therefore specially recommended ; indeed it is beside the point, for the 
courses are technical, domestic services, etc., training in which is not now our 
chief object). 

Fee for 2- years (Course III) ... ... & 56 10 (Page 15) 

Books, say ... ... ... „ 6 0 

Board and Lodging, 1st Term „ 13 0 (Hostel prospectus.) 

,, „ five terms ... ... ,, 60 0 


Passage money- 
Conting-encies 


26 weeks, vacation 
•return ... 


Total for two years ... ... ... £275 0 or £137| a year. 

i. e., Rs, 4,125 or Rs. 2,0624 a year. 

If twelve such scholarships are offered each year (four in each presidency) 
theth is incurred an annual expenditure of 24 X £137 1 or £3,300, t.e., Rs. 49,600. 
If hair the number of such scholarships be given, the expenditure; Rs. 24,750 
would be less than the salaries of the staff of a Central College in India. 

Of course better facilities than those now existing must be made in India 
for those who do not gain scholarships ; but this is an expense which will have 


£ 56 10 (Page 15) 

„ 6 0 

„ 13 0 (Hostel prospectus.) 

„ 60 0 

„ S9 0 

„ 60 0 

„ 40 10 (About 17 per cent.) 
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to Idg met in every lar^e town, whether the suggested soholarsliips are foimdecl 
or whether a Central Training College is established. 

In making the above estimates you must note that no allowance is made for 
the possibility of the admis-^ion of holders of Indian Government scholarships at 
the very cheap rates set down in the Regulations of the London County 
Council governing the admission of students to the Gouncirs Training College 
in 1912. Supposing that Government scholarship holders from India are 
admitted on the very low fees therein quoted, viz., £10 10s. for two yenrs" 
tuition, £25 for twm years’ residence, we have to set £35 10s. against £12 ) 10s. 
ain the above scheme, i e.f £181 against £275, or (Rs. 2,715 against Ks 4,125). 
This reduees'the annual expenditure on twelve such scholarships from £3,300 (or 
Rs. a9,500) to £2,172 (or^Rs. 32,580), a sum little more than the salaries of the 
staff of a Central College in India. 

Exact informatio''n must be sought, and doubtful points cleared up by 
writing to the London County Council 'rraining College authorities and also to 
the Board of Education at home [Hazell’s Annual, 1912 ; Educational Adviser 
to the London County Council Dr. W. Garnett, D.O L., Education OiScer : 
R. Blair, M.A., Members of the Educational Committee are named on page 101 
of HazelFs Annual, 1912]. 

These are some important points : — 

(1) Whether these low fees : £10 IO 5 and £25 each for two years are 

payable by holders of scholarships conferred by the Government 
of India. This pohit should be pressed, iov the students are of 
European extraction, and the money available in India for their 
education and equipment for life is limited, owing to the claims 
of the larger Indian community ; therefore it seems just to claim 
for these Europeans and Eurasians in India the benefits which are 
claimed by, and bestowed on, their sisters in Great Britain, and it 
seems fair that the Boai’d of Education at home should awake to 
their responsibility and undertake it. 

(2) Whether the Matriculation Examination of an Indian University may 

he allowed to qualify for admission into an Elementary Training 
School. The examinations which qualify for admission are enu- 
merated and detailed on pages 6 and 7 of the London County 
Council’s Regulations — ^and this list is laid down by the Board of 
Education. 

(3) Whether the residential houses connected with these colleges will 

undertake the entire charge of these students from India during 
their two years at home, specially during their vacations. 

, Rules and regulations will be drawn up by the Government of India to 
ensure the return to the European schools in India for a fixed number of years, 
of these teachers at the expiry of their two years. [See Board of Education 
Regulations, page 10, section 10&.] 

There are other matters that call for attention : these teachers will com- 
mand a higher salary than their less favoured European or Eurasian “sisters” 
trained in India ; perhaps a minimum of Rs. 100 against a present minimum of 
about Rs. 30 for Lower Secondary (or Elementary) Teachers, and a minimum of 
Rs. 150 against a present minimum of about Rs. 75 for Upper Secondary (or 
Secondary) Teachers. Government will have to meet this expense by increasing 
the grants. Eor school managers can only just pay the present low salaries, 
and it is impossible to raise the fees. 

Economy might be effected in another direction : render efficient just the 
number of schools required in a town or district and reduce the number of 
schools receiving grants. Schools that can be self-supporting without Govern- 
ment grant will still remain open ; hut they will not receive either grant, recog- 
nition or inspection from the Departments. ^ 

These scholarships should, at fi.rst, any way, he open to Europeans and 
Eurasians who are already teachers, so that existing teachers may have the 
opportunity of earning as good a salary as their pupils will have. 
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APPENDIX 29. 

letter from tlie Agent, East Indian Piiailway Company, to tlie Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Education Department, 
Simla, No. 804 Bch., dated 19th July 1912- 


I beg to enclose^ herewith., copy of paragraph 13 of my Board Of Directors® 
letter No. 67 of 1912, and shall he obliged if Mr. S. 0.^ 'Williama, my Secretary 
who is going to attend the proposed Educational Conference aA Simla next week 
as a representative of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, can be favoured 
witli an opportunity of bringing to the notice of the Education Department, the 
urgent necessity which exists for a more liberal recognition by Government 
of the claims of this Company®s Hill School at Mussoorie for financial assistance 
in the shape of an increased grant. 


Extract from Board's letter No. 67 of 1912 to Agent. 

13. proposed Mducationul Qonference . — Your No. 46 of 1912, paragraph 
15. The Board observe that the Government of India propose to convene an 
informal Conference at Simla in July next to enquire into the question of the 
education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in India, and that the Railway 
Board having been asked to nominate two representives, have, it is understood, 
appointed Mr. W. H. Wood, senior member of the Board, as one, and have 
expressed the desire that Mr. A. Chapman, the Head Master of the Company’s 
Hill School at Mussoorie, as having had practical experience of teaching in 
Railway Schools, should be associated with Mr. Wood as their other representa- 
tive. 

You have agreed to this request and have instructed Mr. Chapman 
accordingly. 

It also appears that the Government of Bihar and Orissa, in view of the 
large proportion of schools in that province which are connected with railways, 
have expressed their desire to secure the co-operation of a railway officer as 
the non-official representative of that Government, and have asked for the 
services of Mr. S. C. Williams, the Secretary to the Agent, who also occupies 
the position of Superintendent of the Company’s Aided Schools. 

To this you have also agreed and ask the Board to confirm your action in 
the matter. 

In confirming your action with regard to the delegation of Mr. Chapman 
and Mr. MYiliams to the proposed Conference, I am to say that the Board 
are of opinion that opportunity should, if possible, he taken by the representa- 
tives of this railway attending the Conference to bring to the notice of the 
Education authorities the urgent necessity which exists for a more liberal re- 
cognition by Government of the claims of the Company’s Hill School for financial 
assistance in the shape of an increased grant. 
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Appendix 33. 


Sfaiehici.t showing csriain information regarding sohook 


Name of S 



Ctado oi Sclioitls, 
I lireiaiy, Middle 
or 


AIDJSB. 

HIGH SCHOOL->-~EUROPEAN, 


Poe Boys. 



Catheclial High School 


St. Mary’s High School, Mazagaon 


Edacaiion Socioty’s High School, Bycnlla ... 


Jolm Cannon School, By cull: 


Scottish High School, Bycnlla 


St. Peter’s High School, Mazagaon 


Scottish Orphanage, Mahim ... 


Bishop’s High Schojl, Poona 


Boys’ High School, Panchgani 


&bu High School ... 















Govcnsnient funds, 


ropeans in the IBomhay Fresidenry. 

Isroini (ffscirsiTE osBoabbing rrEe). 


Tr, ciirr.‘ 


sr c fe s 1 



Remvkbs. 


II s. 


I 18,( i7 

i 

1-. j I'd-'iOd 

0 I 

10 ' 14717 

1 

7 i 7 -1*C 


1 

^'1 

1 


1 

1 ^ 

1 

■„> 

"1 

1 '3G 

1 ss 

"1 

i 

3 1 7 

' r * 

1 

^ L(> 

1 


«,G(0 I 

14,8(>') 1 

j 

i 

IS, 337 j 
11 OiO 
: 1.871 


l.;2.3U 


13 

IS 

I 

! 

11 

IS 

10 


13,301) 
11,733 

0,325 
11.033 
.10,410 
€,062 

17 I 

6/214 


17 , 16.098 

f 

6,670 


9 


r 


lij 


Nombeb or ptipixs. 


PriiLsiNCxASSEg. 


Nimo ot Scliooi. 


Giade of Schools, i 
Piimaiy, Middle j 
or lliffh 


El ought forwaid 


Jonveat High hchool, Baxidi'i 
lonTant High School, Eairchi 

Total Gills 

Geand Sot At Baio iIsd Giata 

Engxish Teaching. 

For Boys 

it. Xarior’g High School 
Vntonio Do Silva’s Dadai 
5t Yineeat’s High School ... 

3t. Patiiok’s High School, Karachi 

Total Boys 

Fob Giexs. 

Jirgaum Ghls’ High bchool 
lonveat High School, Parol ... 

]oiivanfc High School, Ahmodtahacl 
?iero Flotehei School, Fort 

Total Gills 

Geahd total Boys and Gibis 

UNAIDED. 

English Tbaohing. 
lor Boys, 

J&eoh Sassoon Free Higlf School 


43 

170 

68 

16 

15S 

38 


P2 30i l,d39 1,743 2U 1,201 415 127 


1,402 1,652 D/l.3< 


4 2,703 


1,449 1,407 

603 


2,703 2,578 


36 

124 

159 

6 

88 

94 

26 

67 

92 

10 

115 

125 

76 

394 

470 

2,779 

394 

3,173 


168 120 
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Appendix 33. 

Statement showing certain information regarding sckooh 


Number oe pupibs, 



PCTKtS IN CL&SSBa. 


For Soys, 

Indo-Britist Institution 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway School, Lanoli 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway School, Bhusawal 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway School, Igatpuri 
Ahn Lawrence Sohool 


e 1 

• 



S7 

100 

40 

85 

28 

61 

23 

63 

41 

90 



Total Boys 


For Girl*. 

Anglo-Indian Home 

Content School. Igatpuri ... 

Aagla.Indian Camp School, Baroda 
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Statement §hoiomg certain i 


information regarding sohook 


Numbeb of Potibs. 

































INCOMS (EXGIiUSITE OE BOASPINS PEES). 


J = . 3 

S sfcS: 

S § t- [ S 3 
• H «| .■'§ 

^ W j<J }— I 

c c «+«t 


6,625 16,513 


65 6 8 
37 13 8 
59 15 4 

29 0 4 
43 14 5 
63 11 10 
41 3 5 
11 2 7 


23 13,200 



10,171 16,946 


630 20,983 48,630 


6 61 69 40,945 


24,589 46,013 


1,13,795 


4 24 128 158 96,238 


34.080 

63,753 

733 

360 

927 

268 


96,741 

2,01,607 

836 

2 486 

660 

1,278 

1,490 

3,764 

1,174 

2,731 

1,171 

8,076 

1.7f9 

2.370 

40 

1,233 

778 

1,876 


67 3 0 
55 9 1 


60 11 0 

75 6 0 
3 


88 4 3 


9 I 11 6,300 


8 32 172 214 1,02,523 


13 3 

3 2 


1 4 


3 3 


3UDi 
































































Appendix 83. ^ 

Statement showing Gertain information regarding sehook 


Name of Si-hooL 

<9 

0 

Grade ol School's, 
Primary, Mii’dle 

01 ihgb. 

Ncmbee of pupils 

Pupils in classes, j 

Boys. 

s 

Total 

r§ 

s , 

P -H 

■SI 

'p 

a 

M 

0 

o3 

a 

‘u w 

In Middle classes. 

In High classes. 

Brouglil forwaicl 

... 

B 

... 



e 

■ 

1 

... 

For Gnh. 




■ 

n 


B 


Tfi h Wei^e.n Eftilway S hool, Sakkar 

Primary 

9 

13 


■ 

20 

^B 

*»« 

t. Mary’s School, BelgAum •» ... 


6 

10 

16 

■ 

14 

2 

... 

T<t\l Girls „. 

7 

86 

136 

223 

1 

218 

m 


Geasb toii. 1 , FOE Boys Giels 

9 

124 

156 


■ 

276 

4 

... 

IJjS?^IDED. 









For Soys, 









froat Indian Peninsnla Kailway School, Dhond ... 

Primary 

11 

6 

16 

... 

16 

... 

... 

Sor Girls, 









3reat Indian Peninsnla Railway School, Panel ... 

>5 

7 

20 

27 

... 

27 

... 


oulherD Maliratta Railway School, Castle Rock ... 

if 

5 

.5 

20 


■ 

... 

... 

Total Unaided ... 

3 

23 

40 

63 

■ 

63 


... 

GiiAjfD Total 

12 

147 

196 

343 

7 

339 

4 

... 

Emsush Teaching, 









For Soys. 









>t. Joseph’s School, Dinarkbadi ... 

Primary 

61 

47 

108 

97 

108 

... 

.. 

LE’’t)Eiio lie Souea’a School, Mazagaon . 1 , 

V 

106 

64 

170 

169 

170 

... 


loman Catholic School, Ij,nioli 

Jl •** 

33 

20 

63 

49 

53 



si, Anne’s Soliool, Abmednagar 


23 

9 

32 

32 

32 

... 


5t. John the Baptist School, Tbana 

ft •• 

133 

... 

133 

I3i 

124 

9 


Total Boys 

5 

356 

n 


478 

487 

9 

... 

Sot OirU, 






■ 



St. Isabella’s School, Mhatarpakdi ... 

Primary ... 

86 

37 

73 

65 


... 

... 

St. Anne’s Poor School, Byonlla 

tP 

81 

78 

109 

89 


1 

»«« 

St. Joseph’s Schonli Mazagaon... ... 

in ••• 

23 

106 

129 

113 

129 

... 


St, Anne’s School, Poona 

PP 

3 

0 

53 

S3 

Wm 









■ 



































Bombay. 
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Appbnbk S8. 

Statement slwtmg oertmn infomaUon regarding sehoh 



* tTnfe other schools thars are 23 (S2 aided and one unaided) classes for Drawing attended hy 2,488 pupils, who are included 
atsihers ol the main eeliools to which they are attached while the expenditure being not included is shown separately. 
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Appekdis 88, 


9 

Statement shoicing certain information regarding 


Geide oe Schooi.. 



Pupils ik Classes. 


Hamo of School. 





Boys, 

Gills. 

Total. 

•n 

(U 

a 

p 

• H 

03 

a 

lA 

a 

M . 

•1^ 

*4-( 

O o 

•4.3 

Q O 

».2 

'Z 

b 

s 

i a 

D4 

reJ 

a 

C3 

•4^ 

s 

'o 0 

^ 1 
a 1 

d ^ 

M 

In High classes. 

GOTEPvNMENT SCHOOLS. 







m 





1. Yiotoiia Boys’ Soliool ... 


Seoon 

Jary, 


191 

iit 

191 

.. 

105 

SO 

6 

2. Dow Hiil Solicol ... 


I) 

0, 



122 

122 

... 

67 

62 

3 

Aided, 












I, GootLal’s School, Euiseong 


L 

0. 


178 

... 

178 

... 

91 

76 

11 

# 

2, La Maitinexe (Boys) Calontta ... 


Higher S 

eoondary 


2S8 


238 


no 

107 

21 

ij. Si. Paul’s Sehool, Daijeeling ... 


D 

0. 


139 

... 

139 

12 

27 

81 

31 

4 St Joseph’s School, Calcutta ... 


D 

0, 


387 

... 

387 

43 

183 


38 

6 La Martinero College tOirls) ... 


D 

0 



136 

135 


75 


17 

6. Pratt Memorial School 


D 

0. 


31 

161 

192 

25 

124 

64 

14 

f, Diooesan Girls’ School ... 


D 

0. 


10 

76 

86 

... 

56 


8 

8, Loiato Convent, Daijeeling .. 


L 

0. 


28 

97 

125 

... 

86 



P. Loreto House, Calcutta ... 


J) 

0 


43 

249 

292 

31 

179 

74 

39 

10. St. Helen's Convent, Kiuseong 


Sec on 

! daiy. 


21 

96 

117 

• .> 

76 

29 

12 

31, C.aleutta Gills’ School ... 


Highei & 

■ icondary 

■ 

29 

184 

213 

2 

156 

61 

7 

12. Queen’s Hill School, Daiiceling 





20 


70 

l«9 

46 

21 

3 

IS. St, Paluok’s School, Aian'ol ... 


iJ 

■ 

■ 

108 


1C8 

... 

99 

69 


14, Oalontta Boys’ School ,, 


1 

0 

■ 

158 

3 

1G1 

26 

117 

44 

f »» 







( 

tens and 












fewrgsi B 





15. Jovish Gnla’ School ... 


i 

0. 


75 

73 ( 

147 

... 

iia 

29 

... 

16, Welland ffiemoiiai School 


L> 

0. 


77 

67 

144 

IS 

96 

48 

... 

17" Si Terasa s School 


D; 

0 


3b 

69 

105 

««t 

89 

16 


18. Ea^ Indian Eailway School, 


Elemeul 

taiy 

i 

21 

19 

43 

... 

S') 

6 

s* 

Lilloah, 












39, EenKal Hoithein Railway School. 


ilighei li 

[ementiry 


79 

76 

155 

3 

128 

27 

«•« 

Kharagpui. 












20. Si Paul’s Mission School 


I ( 

X 


68 

65 

1S3 


1'9 

24 


21. St. Thomas’ School, Ho« lah ., 


Eleinen i 

A.y. 


29 

26 

o5 

5 


7 

... 

22. St. AloyaiuV School, Howiah ... 


h i 

). 


49 


49 

1 

39 

10 


(Cloised fiom dlst DeceinbLr). 

ft 












23. Catliolie MaleOiplianage 

H’ 

gher Ele 

r entarj. 


305 

... 

3^ 5 

14 

234 

7l 

M. 

24 Calcutta Free School (Bojh’ D o" 


Do, 



230 


■1 


If'S 

67 


pattmeiit). 











V 

25. St, Joseph’s Elea School, 


Do, 



2C2 


262 

6 

201 

61 

%♦* 

Calcutta. 



. 

« 




• 




Cariieci oTO* 













Bexgal 


i f *J 


schools for Miropeans in the Bengal BreshJetioij, 















Appendix 83 , 


Statement showing certain information regarding 



6e4DE of School, 



Bioi slit loiward 



iQ. PoTiidulon SlIooI, Eai rnpong... 

27. Loieio Day SlIioo], ! ^ 'unit dla 

28, Loroto Day Scliool, Soaldah ... 

29 Loieto Day Sch(-o'j Bow Bazar 

30. Calcutfa Free Sdiool (Gals’ 
Dopaitaieiit). 

81. Loieto Pite Scliool, Dlaimijlla 
3L Loreto Piee School, Bow Bazir 
S3 81. Anthony Sctocl, Calcutta .. 
34. St. Agnes’s School, Howiali 

85. Loreto Ecarliog School 
(Entally). 

86. Loieto Oipliaudge (Eatallj) ... 

37. Loreto Convent, Asansol „. 

38. St. James’ School, Calcutta ... 

S9. Eailway Iiteimecl.ate School 
(Khaiagpurl 

40. Eailway Sehooh Asansol 

41. Wedeyan Piep.iiatory School, 
Calcutta. 

42. Goldsmith Free Day School, 
Calcutta. 

43. Eailway School, Chitpur ... 

44. Loreto Free School, SeaWah ... 

45. St. Paul's Huiscry School, 
Kidderpnr. 

48. Eailway School, BanJel 

47. Chiistian GhE’ School, Chinsoia 

48. St. Elizaheth School, Howiah ... 

49. Eailway School, Onddl 

50. St. Gregory’s School, Dacca ... 

j 

61. Sfc. Placid, Chittagong | 

52. Saidpnr European Day School... 
63. St. Soholastios, Chittagong 

Vmidci, j 

1. Armenian College „. 

%. St, Joseph’s College, Darjeeling 

3. St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta ... 

4. Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Chandernagore. 


Elemertary. 


Elementaty. 


B igher Elementary.] 
Do. 

Elementary, 

H igher Elementary. 
Elementary, 


Higher Elementary. 
Higher Secondary. 
Do« 

B igher Elementary. 













Goyemment funds. 















EHDIX 

United Pkovinces. 



SllDofB 



1— Souei'dment Schools. 

S,“"A%ded Schools, 

Si Joaepli'a College, Naini Tal 
Dioessaa Boys' Scliool, Kami Tal 
Philander Smith College, Naini Tal ... 
8t. Maty's ConTOnt School, KaiailTal ... 
All Saints' Dioceaan Oollego, Naini Tal 
Wellesley Girls’ High School, Naini Tal 
Oak Grore School, Masaoorse 

St, l?idelia’ School, MnsEoorea 

Si. Gaorgo’s College, Mnsaoorae 

Woodatook Oolloge, MusBoosea 

CaineTillo School, Mussooree 

Wynbarg Orphanage, Muesoorea ... 

Convent High School, MnaaooraB 

Boys’ High School, Allahabad ... 

Girls' High School, Allahabad 

St. Mary’s Convent High School, Allaha- 
bad. 

Si Joseph's High School, Allahabad 
La Martiniore College, Luoknow 
La Alartiniere College for Girls, Luoknow 
Loreto Convent, Luoknow ... ... 

Stv Paul’s and St, Peter’s, Agra 

* St. Patrick's, Agra ... ... 

St. Aloysius, Agra 
Girls’ High School, Oawnpore 
St, Joseph’s Bay School, Debra Dun ... 
Church of England Orphanage, Mnasoores 
St. George's School, Agra ... .. 

Colvin Prea School, Allahabad .„ 

gt. Psanois’ School, Lucknow ... 

St. Agnea’ School, Laoknow 
MaoOonaghey Free Scliool, Luoknow 
St. Francis’ Convent Sobool, Jhanai ... : 
Haiiway School, Gorakhpur 
8i Mary’s Convent, Cawfipota 
St, John’s School, Meerut ... «, 

BftUway School, Jhanai ... ... 


Carried over 
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n or S< 


Eroughi forward 


1. Gaiiinmeiii Schools-^comM, 




wnunrari".- 




2, AtdeJ Sc?iools— ooneld, 








St, Mai’y’b Convent Free School, Allaha* 


1 



21 

51 

72 

bad. 








Esilw.ay School, Allahabad 

... 



It* 

21 

20 

41 

Eailway School, Oawnpoie ... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

13 

18 

31 

Eailway School, Moradahad ... 


1 

... 

... 

25 

21 

48 

Eailway School, Saharanpas ... 

... 

i 

... 

... 

18 

15 

S3 

Eailway School, Moghal Serai 

... 

1 

... 


9 

6 

15 

Eailway School, Tandia ... ... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

26 

18 

43 

Eailway School, Ghaziahad ... 

... 

1 


... 

IS 

14 

27 

Total 

... 

8 

11 

26 

2,358 

1,797 

4,155 

Esdlffay Kight School, Lucknow 

2 

Spe 

Cl 

al 

26 


26 

Eailway Night School, Jhanai .„ 

1 

Sob 

00 

la 

17 

... 

17 

Total Special 

Total Aided 

2 

... 

... 

... 

43 

... 

43 

2 

Special 

8 

AM 

12 

26 

2,401 

1,797 

*,198 


3,<»Ifmided Schools, 
PotelBfieia ScliDol, Nflini Tal 
Modom SoKooI, MuBsoorea 
Eamjiton Ooati, Mugsoorea 
Bnmj Bask, Mussooreo 
WoodlanaB, Mbbsoowo 
Si losspk’s, Mflsrat «. 
iJailway Soiool, Migatb 
Eailway Sokool, Mirzapore ... 

Total Unaided 


QBAHD TOTAIi 




































UmTED Peotinces 


schools for Europeam m the United Erovinm —concM. 



Uireokr of ]?uUic TnstnwUon, VnUed Uromnoes, 
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Appendix 83 , 


j 

Statement showing oertain information regarding 


Fame of School.* 

GkADS op BCHOOn'’. 

Ntimbke op PDPins. 

Pupils in clabszs. 

Infant. 

§ 

'S 

CL 

Middle. 

A 

u 

s 

Boys. 

. 

Girls. 

1 Total. 

JTo. of Indiana included in the 

1 total. 

OQ 

0> 

<X) 

D3 

*0 

1 

w 

§ 

p>> 

§ 

a 

(S 

9 

1 

1 

Q ^ 

3 

S 

s 

5 

In High classea. 

1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 ! 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

GOTBENiIBNT. 





III 







L&??Teiiee Military Asylmn, Sana- 




1 




... 

137 

124 

19 

war (Boys’) 












Lam-enco Military Asilam, Sana- 




1 


224 

224 

... 

183 

67 

24 

war (Girls’). 





HH 







Total 

... 

... 


2 

280 

224 

504 

... 

270 

191 

e 43 

Aided. 












Bishop Cotton School, Simla 

... 

... 

... 

1 

112 

... 

112 

... 

29 

55 

28 

Anekinnd House School, Simla ... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

58 

60 

- 


24 

6 

Ayroliffi High School, Simli ... 

... 

... 


1 

7 

42 

49 

... 

23 

19 

7 

Convent Boarding School, Simla , 

M. 

.. 


1 

4 

91 

95 

7 

47 

35 

13 

St, Pranois School, Simla ... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

134 

134 

... 

79 

65 

... 

Christ Oliurch School, Simla 


tM 

1 


53 

18 

71 

2 

55 

16 

... 

loreto Oouveut School, Simla ... 

... 

... 

• M 

1 

28 

63 

91 

1 

65 

£7 

9 

Mayo Industrial School, Simla ... 

... 

... 

1 

.. 

... 

61 

61 

... 

41 


... 

St. Martin’s School, Simla 


1 

... 

... 

7 

7 

14 


14 

... 

... 

Iiam’anco Memorial School 




1 

lil 


lil 


83 

48 


Murree (Boys’). 












Lawrence Memorial School. 




1 


61 

61 


34 

23 

4 

Mnrroe ('jirls'). 












St. Dany’a Girls’ School, Mnrreo . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

34 

35 

... 

19 

12 

4 

Convent High School, Mnrreo ... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

115 

115 

1 

65 

41 

9 

Ditto, Dalhousie ., 

... 

... 

1 

... 

6 

21 

27 

... 

15 

12 

... 

St. Anthony’s High School 




1 

140 

... 


20 


89 

8 

Lahoro. 












Boys’ High School, Lahore ... 

... 

... 


1 

42 

4 

HQ 

6 

S2 

11 

10 

Girls’ dtto 

... 



1 

... 

106 

106 

11 

79 

17 


Boya' Orphanage School, Lahore . 


... 

1 

... 

57 

2 

69 

... 



... 

Girls’ ditto 



I 


1 

39 


... 


8 

... 

Bailtvay Night School, Lahore 


... 

1 


35 

... 

85 

... 

Hi 

85 

... 

,1 Day ditto 


1 

... 


44 

34 

78 

... 

■H 

... 

... 

Convent School, Lahore 

... 

... 

1 


6 

95 

lOl 

1.3 


21 

... 

Ditto Bialkot .„ 

... 

t.l 

1 

... 

8 

48 

56 

3 

39 

17 

... 

Ditto Bawalpindi 

... 


1 

... 

25 

66 

81 

6 

79 

2 

4M 

Station School, Eawalpindi 

... 

... 

1 


14 

12 

26 

... 

26 

... 

... 

Convent School, Multan 


... 

1 



61 

10 i 

9 

85 

19 

... 

Station School, Multan 


... 

1 


9 

21 

80 

8 

24 

6 

... 

Ditto Ambala 


1 

... 


13 

3 

16 

... 

16 



Sftiiway School, Sira.a ... 

... 

1 


... 

9 

6 

15 

1 

16 

... 

... 

Station School, Delhi ... 

... 

1 



7 

12 

19 

3 

19 



Ditto Porozcporo 

... 

1 

- 


6 

1 11 

17 

... 

17 

... 


Total 


6 

13 

12 

817 

1.218 

2,035 

86 

1,327 

. 

590 

118 

Gband totat. 


6 

13 

14 

1,097 

1,442 

2,539 

86 

1,597 

781 

161 






r 




r 


- 


* The informamou is lequested for each school separately ; but it -will he couTenieat if the 



































. Hamea of as many schools as possible are entered on owh sheet of the form. 
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ii-'PENDTS 8^0 


Slaicfi'ieki OBHuh) hifo/'fiwMaii fe(i('r'SiHQ >>■ 



' The informiition ie ratiuosted fwE eKok Bohool sepamiely ; but It will be soaTWif 


Toth. 
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APPIiNDIX 33. 

Siatenied slmoing oerkm information regarding 



Name < £ suliool 


1 Pupils in classes. | 

1 ^ 1 



"o j 



1 ^ 1 






-1 



c 

M 1 




^ 1 

c! 


^CS 1 

s 

tH 1 

<11 

ta 



w 


\ ^ 


1 ^ 




Sil< 

Aided 

(1) St. Miobad’s Sduol, Cooiji ... 

(2) St. Jo-epli's Cc.nv nt, Tkukiporo 



(4) ProlMiant Enroveiiii School 
Cuttack. 

(6) Eai.i Iniian Railway bohool 
Diuiuhaid. 

(6) East Iiiiliaii Railway Schoolj 

Jhajha. 

(7) East Indian Railway School, 

Buxav. 

(8) East Indiaa Railway School, 

Jamalpnr. 

(91 Bons^al'Nagpnr Railway School, 
Adra. 

nOl Bengal-R'agpuv Railway School, 

^ ' Khutda Road. 

fill Ben^^al N.igpiu' Railway School, 

^ ’ Chaltradlurpur. 

fl2l Bengal North Westorn Railway 
^ SoLol, Samabtiptir. 

fl8l Eastern Bengal State Railway 
School, Katihar. 

(14) last Indian Railway School, 
Dinapove. 

(IBI East Indian Railway School, 
Madhupur. 

(18) last Indian Railway Fohool, 
Sahebgunga- 

USilEED. 

ml 

Total 


liANOSI*. 

The 3rd Jnly 1912. 



Bihar and Orissa. 


ehooU for Eutopeam in Bihar and Orma. 



us, A. Vj Rs. a. P. Ea. A. P.j 


10,861 0 0 23,011 0 0 127 0 0 


4,643 0 0 11.771 0 0 127 0 0 


192 0 Oi 7,385 0 0 


2,933 0 0 7,887 0 0 126 10 0 


620 0 0 1,274 4 0 93 13 6 


742 13 61 1,597 5 6 88 0 0 


717 0 0 2,000 0 0 77 0 0 


1,690 16 8 6,351 7 8 72 9 4 


1,161 0 0 3,055 3 6 114 0 11 


1,464 15 3 2,898 10 0 86 0 0 

3,197 11 2 7,273 2 0 127 3 0 


960 0 0 1,683 0 0 93 0 0 


780 0 0 984 0 0 162 7 0 


1,434 14 8 4,211 6 8 88 3 10 


787 13 3 1,994 12 0 112 4 U 


648 14 9 1,399 13 9 166 8 7 


1 11 j 11,963 0 0 (ajllectigniseleoB 
j ditionally atJ< 

teipojarily. 

... 10 7,773 0 O; 


3 6 7,500 0 0, 



1 909 4 0 


I 2 1,855 15 9 


2 3 1,260 0 0 


2 5 4,665 0 0 


2 3 2,193 11 5 


2 3 2,168 10 3 


4 7 5,494 10 0 


1 1 984 0 0 


1 4 3,000 0 0 


2 3 1,790 0 Oi 


j 1 2 ],170 0 0 


24,081 14 10 


0 0 68 10 3i 600 0 Oi 2,353 10 3 
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Statement showing certain information tegarding Schools 






















































A 


AI>boit J H . n .te by ...... 

idtitiiii'.inii ii ..... . . 

n, rijbi uF, io Euuipe'iii scIiooE . . . • 

Affili.i-t Oh to f'.ua' r il40 

5 ihscr dt.'eil .is p . . . . . 

Ap’e limits . . ...... 

ZD 

Ag'iconu ht fi rixis oi ^ ■ 

Aiiiilu-Ihd Hi Jf'S ( 1 Ai ii) ix^^hlutioBs liy , . . . 

Auglii-Iml in isc,n iilirm ie'=Jnti iis !)y 

Ajjpien i 0 ' f Toj' tr.iuxing 

Ardcii rv< a], A'r dV. IL, note by , . . . • 

Arm} Ptlio 

Atkiiis in. Ln u'.OiT’ >11 -Colonel E. H Oe A uol® 1 )\ , 

At e’ 'iar^e, etc , a- qnilujing W mlinibSion to exaniiuaiioB 
Audit ioi aided -ebrols . 


1 s ) 


,1 


Gr e , 


A 1 !r>^ 12 / 


il 

oi 

oL 

1 1 
"j 1 

1 io 

1 il 
Sx 


B if mcai ioip rvcr tally 
■Boarding schools, need n£ 

Koniau Catholic 

» o 

Badge! for aid d .cbools . 
Bavheiy :AIr K C'., note by 


Cadet gr.inti . • ■ ^ • 

Calcutta { onimitiee, resolutions of . . ' 

Cam! ridge Junior and Senior Ideal exarninatioa'i 

Cambridge '■ahool certificate 

Carpenti.i • ..." 

Ceridica 

Ces', education 

Chapmaos • 

Chaiaeter, in certificates .... 

Christian Bi others, notes by 

, list o£ schools of . 

33 

Classification of schools . . ■ ' 

bv denominations . 

35 

Clifford, Captain Julian . • • * 

Code, ameudnient of . . • • 

j, single 0{'de for all India . . 

Collegiate education 

schools, as opposed to secondary 
schools, cost of . 

)! 

Compulsory eduoniion , . • • 

Concentration of schools . . • • 

Consultative Committee on examinations _ . 
Consul ative Committee, proposed for India 
Cooking, grants for . . • • 

Curricula 


2G 

15 —bO 

bS, 29. bJ, .55, feu, 
lOS, 11\ l‘2-2 

27, .11, :12, 107 
2 i 

do — 3], 17, 5o 

lud 

117 

dO 

79, 118 
79 

>j~~ lO 

100 

iO 

7.5, 80, 

IIS, lao 
7, 16 

18—22, 48, 52, T8, 
91 
5, 47 
7 

2—3, 103, 143 
S6, 56, 1ST 

28, SO— 31, 88 
35—30, 50 

24 

20, .54, 52— bf, 

94-05 



200 

, 0 — contd. 

OiuikiOi’ ti. 111 •’oHoJiiite schoils , . , . 

« 9 

P \UE. 

4 

„ in tompdivince . , . , . 

, 

130 — 11-2 

I) 

Dny ‘^oa ^ '>hf Jlo u" a C.ktholio , . j . , 

0 . . 

OS - 99 

Dt^ecls ....... j . 


31 
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